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MEXICO 

By FREDERICK 

In passing frontier lines in Europe merely 
varieties of the same white race of people and 
civilization are seen, but in crossing from the 
United States into Mexico such a strikingly broad 
contrast, both in race and civilization, is met as 
is nowhere else to be found in a like close juxta- 
position, a difference indeed so thorough as to be 
mutually distasteful, even repelling, fram the 
two confronting view-points. On one side is a 
nation of European race, with its newest culture ; 
on the other side is a totally distinct race of peo- 
ple, with customs and ways belonging to them- 
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STONE DANIEI 
selves only. The 
hue of the inl 
over all Mexic 


pure reddish and reddish-yellow 
ibitants looms up conspicuously 
a great Indian nation of thirteen 
one in existence, and older by 
a century than its white neighbor, the United 
States. 


millions, the or 


One-half of the Indian nation is uncivil- 
ized, the remainder being nearly equally divided 
between thosethat are semi-civilized and the civil- 
ized ‘‘mixed breeds,’’ of Spanish and Indian 
blending, dwelling mainly in the towns. The 
eyes of visitors and travelers miss the colors to 
which they are accustomed, for they can alight on 
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neither whites nor blacks, both lacking ; but the 
novel complexion and the queer strangeness of 
the people offer a highly interesting spectacle as 
well as a very suggestive mixing of races, tracing 
of which readily accounts for the practical, na- 
tional outcome in sight. 

The contrast of to-day dates from far back. 
There are no census returns as to the number of 
Indians at the time of the invasion of the whites 
from Spain and England, but it is known that 
there were plentiful hordes of them roaming over 
all the territories now possessed by the United 
States and Mexico, and, moreover, that the an- 
cestors of these red inhabitants had entered 
America via Behring 
Strait to undergo a 
process of evolution, 
as did also the an- 
cestors of the white 
inhabitants who en- 
tered Europe from 
Asia, the original 
homestead of both sets 
of wandering | tribes. 
The Indian settlers had 
the same title to the 
two Americas as the 
Celts and Goths, pro- 
genitors of our present 
Irish and German 
stock, had to take Eu- 
rope. Both sets of wan- 
derers took on an ex- 
tra hue and bodily de- 
velopment from the 
surroundings in their 
new continental 
abodes. The first an- 
cestors of the whites 
who entered Europe, 
to shove each other 
along and to compete in war for its soil and 
hunting privileges, were not so white as their 
present descendants show up after a course of 
bleaching during the long period that has since 
elapsed. Similarly the Indo-Chinese batch of 
settlers who first came across Behring Strait were 
not so red as their descendants were at the time 
Columbus discovered them, since, necessarily, a 
good deal of time was required to convert the 
soft, yellow, squat Asian model into the tall, 
strong hunter, hardened and reddened under 
the rigorous climate and wild, rough life of 
the American forests. The resulting change is 
not so marked at the present day, having been 
somewhat modified through the different, re- 
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verting-to-tame conditions of life now prevailing, 
and, accordingly, the recognition of Chinaman 
in the Indian, and rice rersa, from physical and 
mental traits, is actually a matter of common 
perception and of trite remark. 

The entry of the Spaniards among the Aztecs 
on Mexican soil was tantamount to a meeting 
there of kinfolk, the linking together of cognate 
races extending around the globe, the same Asi- 
atic blood flowing through Arabs, Moors, Span- 
iards, American Indians ; like with like blend- 
ing, the meeting and the linking explain the 
apparent wonder of the easy molding and weld- 
ing of the bulk of this tribal body of Aztecs 
into a Spaniardized na- 
tion. Why the Eng- 
lish did not build up 
the Powhatan tribes 
into an Anglicized In- 
dian nation, precisely 
after the style set by 
the Spaniards with the 
Montezuma _ tribes, is 
due alone to the fact 
that the two races as- 
sembled on Virginian 
soil were entirely dis- 
tinct and antagonistic, 
and thus a like pro- 
cedure was impossible 
on the American side ; 
they would not mingle, 
and, instead of the 
Spanish process of di- 
rect conquest and sub- 
sequent blending, the 
English, an _ utterly 
differentiated and puri- 
fied race, most effect- 
ually secured the ex- 
termination and ex- 
tinction of the red owners of the soil by in- 
exorable, abhorent refusal to mix with them. 
It is at present very significant that the Japan- 
ese have made successful negotiations and be- 
ginnings in planting colonies in Mexico, and it is 
more than likely that the teeming millions of 
China and Japan will sooner or later join in 
large numbers their Indian kinfolk who are the 
present possessors of Mexican territory ; which 
is sorely in need of additional population, espe- 
cially of a kindred race to be easily assimilated. 
The few Chinese and Japanese already appear- 
ing there are by no means misfits, as here, but 
dovetail with the natives in the most natural, 
admirable manner, as belonging there of right. 
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The achievements of Spain on 
the two American continents are 
not sufficiently borne in mind, 
resulting as they did in improv- 
ing and lifting up such a vast 
Tt is, indeed, 
a wonderful impression of these 


body of savages. 


achievements when one beholds 
the Latin civilization in its va- 
indelibly 
marked on Mexico and the South 
American countries. Portions of 
Mexican towns, particularly of 
the capital, place one at sight straight back into 
some of the larger cities of Spain and Italy. The 
conquest of Mexico was a great deed, but its sub- 
sequent Spaniardizing from that day to this is 


rious developments 
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a still greater triumph. It is true, the very do- 
cile and tractable native material found ready at 
hand lent itself to the undertaking, and only 
through this easy handling of the inferior 
race by the invading superior 
was it ace omplished. For this 
the Spaniards are entitled to 
high credit, including their 
great leader Cortez, whose 


military talent was supple- 
mented by expertness in po- 
litical management ; his work 
was well done, and it was a 
civilizing one Once con- 
quered, he skillfully manipu- 
lated the natives into the 
germ of a nation, and dubbed 
the land after the name of one 
of the subjected tribes. The 
Indo-Chinese antecedents and 
accompaniments of the Aztecs, 
that he so adapted to Spanish 
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lines, sufficiently attest their 
_ aboriginality, without need of 
entering into the myths of silly 
fabricators as to certain ‘‘ pre- 
historic mound era settlers,’’ al- 
~ jeged to have owned = certain 
. ‘‘stately monuments scattered 

through Mexico and the regions 

south of it’’; 


+ 


these fanciful no- 
ons, evoked in a puerile attempt 
to manufacture an American con- 
tinent shining in unequaled 
priority and perfection, were long 
ago discarded, 
sion of the s 
to trace from 
The first gli 
begins the en 
and folks on « 


nd the red man’s original posses- 
remains the only authentic one 


pse on crossing the Rio Grande 
rmous difference between the soil 
her side of that frontier-line. As 
the train glides over the short, separating bridge, 
the change is as one of magic—presto, from 
wooden houses with enclosed gardens, trees and 
the high Caueasian types, in short, all that is 
familiar, the w sweeps to strange ‘‘adobe”’ 
mud hovels, immense bare plains, mountain 
ranges, and few-and-far-between copper-colored 
beings, wrapped around with blankets, sitting 
before hovel rs or standing out in the plain, 
isolated as scarecrows, motionless and stoic-look- 
ing, as becomes good Indians. The general 
aspect is picturesque to an extent unequaled on 
the continent, but it is infinitely more pleasing 
in point of landscape attraction than of novelty 
as to people, dwellings and other artificial sur- 
roundings. From the starting border-line com- 
mences the ascent of the great ‘‘table-land,”’ 
extending over a thousand miles in length, shut 


in on either side by a continuous mountain 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MEXICO CITY. 


range, rich with precious metals, and lifted over 
a mile on the average above the sea-level. 


Texas, 


From 
at its head, to Mexico City and Popo- 
catopetl, at its foot, it comprises the choice por- 
tion of the republic in cultivation, settlement 
andl urban growth. This famous plateau affords 
the most delightful enjoyment as to climate. — It 
is climatically an ideal region for passing the 
heated months of the summer, which are so op- 
pressive in the United States, and verily, if ‘‘all 
the rest’’ equaled the climate, it would be the 
most enticing of The chief 
charm of the climate is its steadiness, regularity 


summer resorts. 
in mildness of the seasons, and the purity of the 
atmosphere of this entire elevation is as exhilar- 
ating to the spirits as it is healthful to the body, 
the thermometer ranging the year round within 
a few degrees—highest in summer 70°, lowest in 
winter 50 

As there is il complete monotone in the people 
themselves, altogether a cast, build, appearance 
of special kind, so all their doings and 
The 
picturing — of 
the 


one 


helongings are in thorough unison, 
land as 
in which 
bright, 


eolors 


gay 
pre- 
dominate — is 
quite mistak- 
the 
the 
and 
trappings, dis- 
mally 
dued and din- 
gy, unmistak- 
ably match 
the 
skin 


cn > on 
contrary, 
attire 


sul- 





neutral 
and the 
mel- 


serious, 
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ancholy air of the dwellers, 
in full accord with their taste 
and affinities. Small veins of 
gayety leading from old Spain 
and streaks of high coloring 
from old China are traceable 
here and there, but, emphat- 
ically, Mexico is not gaudy, 
Latin-In- 
dian, it is not neat. The peo- 


and, of course, as 
ple have long been moulded, 
stereotyped as it were, and 
so their dress, ways, life, are 
similarly set and fixed. Fash- 
ions here there are, but they 
are all of one sort, traditional, inherited, and 
nothing in the way of change or currency in 
this respect is to be expected, because, being 
sought, it not be found. No fashions 
are in vogue save those native and to the man- 


would 


ner born, and, in following them, unbroken prac- 
tice has given a deftness calculated to extort ad- 
miration even from a Parisian or a Londoner, 
provided they could divest themselves of their 
shells long enough—hardly, however, to be ex- 
pected, varieties in the styles and 
dress material worn, but they are exceedingly 
slight and on the whole do not stray far from the 


There are 


generally accepted patterns, and never from the 
national custom of the feminine 
head with shawls and the masculine body with 
blankets, mostly of a dull color, occasionally 

loudly striped or figured. 


what a 


covering up 


It may 
singular 
look is given to a country where 
only blanketed be- 
shawled women are visible sum- 


be imagined 


men and 


mer and winter—millions of ani- 
bulating 


blankets and shawls 
everywhere 
out of 


youngsters be- 


doors, 
ing similarly 
and 
with the most 
ludicrous — ef- 
fects in shad- 


arraved, 


ing. In addi- 
tion a very 
general and 


conspicuous 
feature in the 
popular attire 
is its ragged- 
ness, or, ra- 


ther, pateh- 
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work of rags, owing to economy, which extracts 
many years of use out of garments of all kinds, 
including some very peaked hats of straw and felt 
and sandals of canvas and leather. This patch- 
work, which is the rarest collection of all sizes, 
shapes and of motley color, constitutes a regular 
uniform that is in itself a badge of service to the 
wearer rather than to the state, because the lat- 
ter is one as yet wherein cheapness is not a mat- 
ter of choice, but of first necessity. 

The pleasures and conveniences of the coun- 
try are not numerous, though it has some be- 
yond the attraction of mere novelty and curious- 
ness: it can justly claim to afford through its 
general offness cnormous advantages for rest, 
observation and reflection to all visitors or so- 
journers. These advantages possess the high 








MEXICAN BOYS. 


privilege of occasionally enticing even one of 
Uncle Sam’s own to settle down into fixed dom- 
icile here and there, armed with this startling 
reply to all questions: ‘ Mexico is good enough 
for me. I guess I'll stay in it the rest of my 
days!’ There are not many so inclined, and, 
when found, look like hermits, move like snails, 
and, for the rest, your ordinary American with 
his ‘‘ queer’? dress and ways looks and acts like 
a fish out of water anywhere in the limits of the 
country, though it is a big one even after the 
giving half of itself away to the United States 
just fiftv years ago. A most comical sight is to 
look on at Americans engaged in supervising 
and managing the natives in connection with 
the running and repairing of the railroads ; be- 
tween Yankee electricity and the other side, it 
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is then a case of the bear and the deep blue to 


choose from—for greater amusement. Here, for 
instance, the lmost car of a freight train on 
a main line is derailed, and many natives and 
one lone American are endeavoring to get it on 


the track again Back her!’ shouts the poor 
American, who, although a superior official, has 
taken off his « nd is working like master and 
man at once, and though proficient in the rail- 
road code of gestures, is quite green in the native 
style and language. ‘‘ Ease her up a little !— 
ho!’ **Put that piece there, now!’ ‘ Shove, 
all together !? Poor fellow, how he sweats and 


fumes, and throws himself around with the nim- 


bleness of at kev, magnifying his eves and 
hands to be ubiquitous, having to do all, as the 
natives, though flying around, too, with an em- 





LICAN WATER-CARRIER. 


barrassing quickness, wnderstand neither his sig- 
nals nor his conversation. Superb countering as 
result. How persistent, quick and expedient 
the American, how willing but perplexed the 
natives, as again and again the game is played. 
‘There, now, all together— go ahead easy!” 
Puff, puffi—y Finally, after the 
exhaustion of several saints’ patience, of much 
time and of steam, 


se than ever. 


this diversion comes to an end, 
and the long train glides on freely to the native 
wonderment | an inward sigh of relief on the 
part of the American. He, knowing man, dons 
his coat and foots the track as unconcernedly as 
if he had never heard of a derailment in his life 
before, though in reality it has evidently given 
him a fund of excitement and relief on that dull, 
solitary plail 
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Shut in and sufficing to itself, the whole land 
is one of ‘‘still life,’’ the noiseless tread of the 
Indian and of the donkey, both common car- 
with other. 
rhe slight breaking of the silence by occasional 


riers, keeping precise pace each 








THE PARISH CHURCH AT JALAPA, 


sounds from church bells, now legally prohibited 
from clamoring, is only the exception to place 
the stillness in strong relief. 
amount 


There is a large 
of leisure under the circumstances for 
all these red-tinted people, an utter lack among 
them of the flurry, fuss, and worry, which help 
toward making the whites puzzling curiosities in 
their eyes. 

hustling is 


Their summing up upon American 
with characteristic Jndian 
spirit and point : ‘‘ Americans run all the time ; 
when get thing, don’t want it !”’ 


made 


For their own 
part their unvarying conclusion is to run after 
nothing ; slowness, based on system and order, 
is one of the most cherished 
their remote ancestry. 
tion, Spanish artistic varnish 
shows thinly, works smoothly, with not the 


inheritances from 
Thus the social organiza- 
upon which a 
least bit of the modern nervous wear and tear, 
with the calmness and stolidity evolved through 
thousands of years’ weighing and testing by their 
race of the struggle of existence according to the 
record. Surely anyone who is in search of un- 
disturbed stillness, and the repose of body and 
mind which it can give, will be able to find 
them in this beautiful region lifted so high up 


in pure skies. Though it is one in which all 
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have leisure to spare, only shallow observers 
will set the inhabitants down as ‘‘the laziest, 
nothin’-worthin’ est set in the world !’ The fact 
is, they are idlers and they are workers, pro- 
ficient in both practices, considered as equally 
hecessary as they have learned to look upon life. 
They like to idle, sit quietly and observe keenly, 
and they also like to work when its reward is in 
sight, exhibiting then a remarkable activity, 
steadiness and concentration, given, however, to 
lapsing, just as their immediate 
were forced into frequent resting during hunts 
when hunting was the sole business in America. 

There is an uncheckered simplicity in the gen- 
eral life that has its pleasing side; in all its 
grades the manners observed are sensible and 
natural, quite bereft of the stiffness and affecta- 
tion bred in ‘‘cosmopolitan’’ countries through 
Re- 


ligious discipline still exercises a tremendous in- 


‘* forbears ”’ 


excessive imitation and _ self-consciousness. 


fluence, reinforced by a very large dose of race- 
inherited superstitions. The Catholic Church, 
though now placed under Government control, 
has great weight throughout the republic, and its 
ceremonial customs and ordinary devotions are 
followed as minutely as in the days gone by 
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when Papal rule was supreme over all. The 
large array of saint-days are held in high honor, 
and every town and village punctually celebrate 
them. The priests, under huge umbrellas, afoot 
or drawn in vehicles, are still seen in the streets 
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on their errand to administer ‘‘ viaticum’”’ 
the dying ; 


to 
and yearly, during weeks at a time, 
the chief towns are given up to festivities in be- 
half of their favorite or patron saints. Grand 
preparations are made on these occasions, squares 
and gardens are illuminated with the Chinese 
lantern and electrie lights, bands of music play 
almost continuously, bull-fights, cock-fights and 
gambling flourish. The crowds that flock in at- 
tendance from the neighborhoods roundabout, 


as also from great distances, are an amusing 
sight, especially toward the last days of the pro- 
longed festivity when dispersing to their homes 
with solemn faces and empty pockets, while ‘‘the 
game still goes on’’ for the last victims left be- 
hind. 
seen on the day of the special saint who is sup- 
posed to be clerk of the weather, and who is 


therefore supplicated to grant the gift of rain so 


One of the most notable observances is 


necessary for the growth of crops. His image on 
a platform is borne on the shoulders of four men 
through the thoroughfares, a 
large crowd with hats off fol- 
lowing and chanting dirges. 
When rain does not fall the 
image is whipped with switch- 
es daily until it does. Those 
who fail to doff their hats to 
this performance in the small 
villages 
and the heretics are always a 


are stoned as heretics, 


stray foreigner or two, nothing 
more. These saintly festivities 
are the leading amusement year 
in and year out, as they form 
a combination of the favorite 
delights 
fights, gambling and illumina- 


-music, theatres, bull- 


tions, in which ingenious de- 


vices are wrought out. Good 


1 
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order and humor prevail dur- 
ing these sundry pastimes, 
and there is no raging from 
strong drink. The strongest, 
distilled from a plant and cor- 
responding to whisky, is used 
moderately and in its purity, 
because it is too cheap and 
abundant to call for ‘‘doe- 
What does need a 
bit of doctoring is the kitchen ; 
its dishes are not appetizing 
to the foreign palate, and dem- 
onstrate that the national 
cookery has not reached any 
model standing. 
cities only are buildings of some 
As a rule 
street as a continuous mud 
le of which are mud partitions, 
left with only one ground floor ; 
the partition is run up with two 
floors, and then space is given to an internal 
‘his plain, yellowish row of low 
dwellings, piers 


toring.’’ 


1867. 


In the larger 
architectural pret nsion to be seen. 
the houses face the 
wall, on the insi 
roofed and s 
exceptionally 


courtyard. 
ed with doors and windows im- 
mediately on the sidewalk, is very monotonous 
in its ugliness as viewed from both sides of the 
streets, whi are narrow and scantily paved 
with cobblestones, when paved at all. The fronts 
of the churches, which are usually situated on 
public squares or near spacious gardens filled 
with many kinds of beautiful tropical flowers 
and plants, make a very brilliant show in Moor- 
ish-Arabesque ornamentation and colors. 
lar attendance 


the squares al 


Regu- 

at church and promenading in 
d gardens are the fashionable oc- 
cupations out of doors, and domestic life within 


=] 
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PRINCIPAL DRIVE 
old customs from which 
Thus isolated and living 
among and in themselves, there is little taste or 


doors is restricted by 
there is no deviation. 


need of intellectual activity in a literary sense, 
end absolutely no concern for the news of the 
outside world, Stopping short with elementary 
schooling, which is considered ample for a life- 
time, the people are not given to reading hooks 
or newspapers. In towns of considerable size 
newspapers are neither published nor imported, 
and only in the district capitals are a few primi- 
tive gazettes and diaries printed for an extremely 
limited circulation. Wars and all happenings in 
foreign parts do not in the slightest interest peo- 
ple living after this secluded style—in fact, they 
never hear of them, ninety-nine per cent. of the 
population not even being aware of the existence 
of other nations and peoples. This fondness of 
isolation is another prominent ancestral trait 
Naturally, as in 
all else, peculiar methods of doing business ob- 


that shows itself very broadly. 


tain, and it is a perfectly true saying of foreign- 
ers in regard to their doings at large: ‘‘ Every- 
thing is done in Mexico just the reverse way 
from the one current elsewhere, even to the turn- 
ing of a door-knob or a hair !’’ 

The principal towns are old, rated on the new 
world footing, dating back from the earliest Span- 
ish settlements ; but they are not populous, as 
life in the open country, at work upon mines 
and valuable staple crops, has always been the 
preferred and main task of the people. Some of 
the capitals of the districts, or ‘‘states’’ divid- 
ing the republic, are historically noted, and of 
these Vera Cruz, the largest seaport, and Pueblo, 
which bore the brunt of Marshal Bazaine’s fight- 
ing, are the most flourishing at present; but 
Mexico city alone can rank in size among great 
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cities, and its most at- 
tractive 
American 


feature for 
Visitors is 
Chapultepec and near- 
by Queretaro, where 
an tumbled 
with the shooting of 
The bat- 
the 
American 


empire 


Maximilian. 
tlefields of 


wars, 


two 
and 
French, are curiosities 
for outsiders, but are 
passed unnoticed by 





the natives, who seem 
to have forgotten their 
very existence in this 





waxing era of  pros- 
perity and good-fel- 
lowship toward all foreigners who have capital to 
invest. 

In political and commercial. respects the in- 
fluence of the United States has been felt during 
the last thirty vears, or since American diplo- 
drove out the French, and 
thereby virtually established the republie’s in- 
dependence. 


matie intervention 


It has been very effective within 
the last dozen years, since the opening of the 
railroad lines connecting the two countries, and 
at present it is telling more and more in the 
general building up. After this 
settled and an feel- 
between the two neigh- 
The able and energetic leadership of the 
actual President has been mainly instrumental 


manner have 


old scores been amiable 


ing produced near 


bors. 


for the marked progress made during his fortu- 
nately protracted service as head of the govern- 
It has been his leading aim to cultivate 
the friendly and profitable intercourse offered 
from over the border, and he is still busily en- 
gaged in adapting from the American world 
brought him he hest 
Under his beneficent, pa- 


ment, 


before whatever deems 
suited to his people, 
ternal sway the commercial growth and indus- 
trial enterprises have been so fostered as to 
assure a great future of prosperity. The exports 
and imports are now of a respectable size, and 
trade with the United States is enlarging daily. 
The exports to the latter amount to two-thirds of 
the whole, and are very profitable, owing to the 
fiftv-cent basis of price on one side of the frontier 
and the round-dollar basis on the other; and the 


imports could be much increased by proper care 


and cultivation on the part of American traders. 
The long lines of railroads have worked a revolu- 
there are now seven 
thousand miles of railways and their develop- 


tion in a business way; 
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ment is being rapidly, steadily pushed. It is a 
pleasant sight to see the long trains halted or 
running on the plains, one of the oddest con- 
trasts being to behold the Pullman palace car, 
with its elegances, gliding through the outlandish 
scenes and outlandish-looking people, to whom 
the sight has grown common, though the crow- 
faces of its porters are not familiar ones to them. 

Mining for the white metal is the 
for investments, Mexico being pre-eminent for 


attraction 


its output, which has amounted to over four 
billions of dollars since the Cortez 
himself was the first to undertake mining in ad- 
dition to his other functions and duties, 
unprofitable results. From his time on many ol 
the Spanish settlers dug the ground for silver 
and found it, 


conquest, 


but with 


but with characteristic lack of en- 


durance and business sense, failed to push their 


opportunities for all that they were worth, and 
abandoned their attempts as soon as success was 
not easily won. They were content to super- 
ficially scratch the soil, without the shrewdness to 
get to the bulk of the 
amount above mentioned was extracted during 
It has been 


chiefly also foreigners who have reaped wealth 


down low levels, and 


the present century by foreigners. 


during this last quarter of the century out of the 
same old mines opened by the Spaniards, and 
then abandoned by them in disgust and despair. 
amidst ruin and 
growth, of some of them was made at little out- 
lay, owing to « heap labor and to the fact that 
primitive methods sufficed to 


In this style of operating mines the keen- 


The reop ning, from over- 


secure good re- 
turns, 
eyed Indian labore rs are 
adepts at sorting and de- 
tecting ores, and in erush- 
ing, rinsing and samp- 
ling prior to smelting; but 
this all these Indians 
are capable of doing, and 


ly 


Is 
consequent they never 
mine- 
table-land 
its entire 
length by mountains rich 


rank of 
The 


is traversed 


rise to th 
owners, 


in 


more of silver 
found than of 


gold, though the province 


in minerals, 


so far as 


of Sonora is just now 


yielding gold in large 
quantities, and has there- 


a fresh field 


for foreign speculative in- 


fore bee ine 


vestment. with London 


syndicates well in the lead. 


CHURCH 


AS IT IS. 11 
Silver being 
the 


country are bas 


the only currency, the dealings, 
and the very life of the 
| upon the white metal. The 
free coinage of silver is allowed at the various 


Ways, customs, 


mvints, and upon this coinage a small fixed tax 


is levied by the government, which on its own 


account issues money, recelving its revenue 


The the mint 
coin, unequaled in the sil- 
The cur- 
pened by the disecntinuance 


through taxes. dollar fresh from 
is a very hands 
ver coinage of other country. 
re ney, how so ¢ 
of 


very 


silver coining 
effective 
the country int 


lsewhere, acts directly as a 
tive tariff through forcing 
inufactures and into suflicing 
unto itself, and there is no doubt that it gets 
along pretty well with its silver dollar, with the 
of 

Foreign capital i 


likelihood able to continue doing so. 
troduced 


pockets from t st 


ORCS 


a far way ; it 
art two dollars for one, and 
then enjoys the advantage of unusually cheap 
labor in a fine s ious territory filled with rare 
resources, in t li velopment of which ho close 


be The 


nd simple, upon which Mex- 


competition is encountered. cash 


pul 


ico stands, al 


silver basis, 
ndeed is forced to remain, is 
its 


own 


not, however, without advantages. Buying 


selling a ne its 


and people are had 


through the ex ce of handfuls of silver, from 
dimes to dollars 
of the 


silver dollars ‘ 


| of coppers as the last resort 
Bags full of 

ved around on donkeys’ and 
d inthe pocket and jingled 
e country, but gold and bank- 


humb!] st irchases. 


new 
men’s backs, 
from end to end of tl 


notes are unki off the main railway lines. 
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HIS 


THIRD PAPER.— MILITARY 


HEROES 


LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS. 


OF JACKSON’S TIME. 


By CAPTAIN JOHN M. TOBIN, 


AFTER 
colonies, 


the peace of 1783 with the American 
England never relinquished for a mo- 
ment the hope that she would yet recover and 


repossess them and hold them with as firm a 


grip as she had held Canada. 


pursued against us in various ways aroused the 


Her ageressions 


wrath of the people, intensified their patriotism, 
and kept it, like the Druids’ fire, forever aglow. 
Our naval officers abroad, when they came in 
contact with those of the British service, were 
treated with dis- 

dain and ignored 
on all possible oc- 
casions. Even in 
American waters 
the latter lost little 
or nothing of the 
insulting and me- 
nacing bearing 
shown in foreign 
waters. Outside of 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
on the high 
when the British 
war-vessel Leopard, 
in 1807, took four 


of an 
- 


seas, 


American 
vessel’s crew from 
her decks, claim- 
ing them as British 
subjects, and then 
had three transfer- 
red in chains to 
her own, men like 
Andrew 

argued it 


Jackson 
might 
have so happened 
to citizens such as een 
his father and two 
brothers, whose accent would have told of their 
Irish nativity. The surrender of the men from our 
war frigate Chesapeake at the order of the comman- 
der of H. R. M. frigate Leopard stung the nation 
to the quick, and among the officers and men of 
the navy aroused a spirit of indignation that, 
Previous 


papers in this series of articles were 


number ; 
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: * Andrew 
and ‘Andrew Jackson as a Military Commander,” 


however, found vent, fight and compensation 
afterward. Conspicuous, because of the occa- 
sion, among the naval officers was Lieutenant 
William Henry Allen, a native of Rhode Island, 
and who signaled his career, youthful as it 
closed, by many brave and brilliant exploits on 
the deep. He was executive officer when Com- 
modore Barren so tamely submitted to the in- 
dignities of the British captain. He prepared 
and sent a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
demanding a court 
of inquiry on the 
conduct of Barren. 
What had 
pired: the inso- 
lence of the Leopard 
in ordering ‘‘ to”’ 
the fri- 
gate, firing round 
shot at her, board- 
ing her as if she 
were a privateer— 
not a national ves- 


trans- 


American 


sel flving her coun- 
try’s glorious ban- 
ner—together with 
the arrogant bear- 
ing, unrebuked, of 
the who 
came to claim the 
British ‘‘ desert- 
ers,’’ begat in Allen 
al scnse of 


officers 


morti- 
fied pride and na- 
tional humiliation 
beyond expression. 

His paper’s pro- 
test to the 
office was 
by four lieutenants of the Chesapeake, 


— home 
signed 
and her 
sailing-master added his signature most will- 
ingly. Allen wrote: ‘‘We lie here ready at a 
moment’s notice to Wipe from our flag the dis- 
grace entailed upon it with our blood.’’ 

The court of inquiry was granted, the Secre- 
Jackson’s Private Life,’’ in 
December number. 


the November 
in the 
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tary of the Navy in the meantime attesting to 
Allen and his brother officers that 
munication did them honor.”’ 


‘*their com- 


Barren’s course and conduct were condemned. 
While he was not stricken from the rolls, he was 
retired to ignominious isolation. The spirit of 
the officer rankled through several vears, and 
culminated at last in a duel which he fought in 
1820 with the renowned Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, both falling severely wounded, the lat- 
ter mortally 

Lieutenant Allen is quoted by the historian as 
a man and officer who, while he indignantly 
brooded on the submission in which Barren al- 
lowed himself to drift in the dealings with the 
Leopard’ s officers, yet in official intercourse with 
him showed a propriety of conduct to his supe- 
rior officer at once delicate and uniformly cor- 
rect. In 1809 Allen joined the ship (nited States, 
in command of Commodore Decatur. 

President Madison issued the proclamation of 
war with Great Britain June 19th, 1812. In the 
October following the frigate United States cap- 
tured the British frigate Macedonian, and the 
ponderous prize was brought into New York 
Harbor amid most inspiring popular feeling and 
acclaim Lieutenant Allen from De- 
satur the highest tribute for the service he so 
splendidly rendered in the encounter with the 
British enemy—a contest which was balm to a 
mettled pride that afflicted him all through the 
lapsed years since the time that he was an un- 
willing witness of his country’s dishonor on 
board the Chesapeake. 

Allen was assigned to the 


received 


command of the 
Argus, a war vessel that conveyed Minister Craw- 
ford to France, in the early part of 1815. From 
thence he boldly sailed into the Irish Channel. 
In simile he ‘‘ bearded the lion in his den.” 
He met with phenomenal success during several 
The 
British were humiliated, worried and injured by 
this wily, fleet and single-handed corvette. It 
was estimated that $2,000,000 of the 
English were the results of his daring career in 
cruising so close to the English coast. The per- 
sonal unharmed, 


months in this extra perilous service. 


loss to 
property of 


passengers Was 


All people who came into his personal presence 


while he waged warfare, acknowledged the true 
grace of the He was the 
intrepidity, honor and American glory 
Finally, the 


sloop Pelican 


gentleman in him. 
soul of 
lrqux was encountered by the war 

and after a contested 
which Commander Allen received a 
uund, his ship was conquered. Like the 
although 


severely 
action, in 
mortal w« 
noble L 


iwrence, 


Burrows and others, 
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IMODORE 0. H. PERRY. 
in great agon 
post until he | 
blood. All I s 
mouth, Engel 
friend and fo¢ 
mander. At 


when wounded, he clung to his 
insensible through loss of 
emains were interred at Ply- 

with 


me 


all the honors due by 
ke to such a heroie naval com- 
death he was only twenty-nine 
years of age. When on the perilous service in 
the Irish Cl nel he letter home to 
his sister, the closing lines of which show a trait 
nd tenderness becoming to one 

said : ‘* When shall hear 
ended my earthly career, and 
exist ih the kind remembrance 
ou will forget my follies, forgive 
my faults. Call to mind 


wrote a 


of amiabilits 
so valorous 
that I have 
that I only 
of my friends, 


you 


some little instances 
dear to refl mn to excuse your love for me, 
and shed a t to the memory of Henry.” 

The 


ment above of another of our naval 


nant William 
with which 


commanders, | t 
reeall the 
during our second 


Burrows, will 
his career closed 
Britain. He 
Preble on the 


and go 


war with Great 
was ordered ¢ n Commodore 


frigate Co . in 1808, as one of 


our valiant ilaxy in the waters of Tripoli, 


during the ine war. He was assigned to 


the comm war sloop Enterprise during 
IS138. Oh) th of September, 1814, he sailed 
out of Ports th, N. H. Next 
countered H. M.S. Borer. In 


day he en- 
the battle that 
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stricken mortally. 


lay clinging still tenaciously to 


American uttering with his 


also perished in the fight, 





and the conquered and conqueror were buried at 
the same time at Portland, Me., with obsequies 
and solemn demonstrations befitting an inter- 
ment alike pathetic and heroic. 

Lieutenant Kerwin Waters, of Georgetown, 
D.C., was on the Enterprise in the naval battle 
with the Borer. He was severely wounded in 
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the engagement, but lingered in his sufferings 
until September 25th, 1815, when death ceased 
his troubles. He, too, is interred at Portland. 
An officer who distinguished himself in the 
heroic period preceding the War of 1512, and 
who fell gloriously in defense of his country 
against Great 
Cushen Aylwin. 


Britain, was Lieutenant John 

His career was quite remarka- 
ble from the fact that his father was a Tory, and 
fled to Quebec in the early part of our Revolu- 
tionary War. He was Thomas Aylwin, a Bos- 
ton merchant, who married the daughter of 
Judge William Cushing, of Massachusetts. The 
young hero, who made amends for the father’s 
recreancy, was born in Quebec, in 1783. Lieu- 
tenant Cushing was mortally wounded in the 
action between the frigate Constitution and the 
British frigate Jara, the latter being captured in 
the contest 

An officer of whom little mention appears to 
have been made but who helped to glorify the his- 
tory of America on the sea while Jackson was in- 
defatigable on land, intent on similar purpose, was 
Captain Johnston Blakeley. His father, John 
Blakeley, in 1783, emigrated from Seaford, 
County Down, Ireland, at which place the future 
naval hero was born, 1781, and Janded at Phila- 
delphia, but settled in Wilmington, N.C. At 
nine years of age the boy was sent to New York 
to be educated. He returned at the decease of 
his father, and in 1796 entered the University of 
North Carolina, under direction of an eminent 
He studied law, 
but relinquished it when, in 1800, he was ap 
pointed midshipman in the United States Navy, 
We find him commandant of the Wasp in 1813, 
when he fell in with H. B. M. ship Reindeer. 
In nineteen minutes the British vessel was cap- 
tured, and so badly injured that after her officers 
and crew were removed to the decks of her 


lawyer, Jones, his guardian. 


captor, the Reindeer was set on fire and burned. 
Her casualties in killed and wounded were 
sixty-seven, those of the Wasp only twenty- 
one. After this the gallant American put into 
L’ Orient and cut out one of ten merchantmen. 
under the convoy of a British ship of the line. 
On the Ist of September, 1814, Blakeley fell in 
with the British brig-of-war Aron, which carried 
an armament of equivalent strength. The con- 
test was fierce, but in fifty minutes the Aron 
struck her colors to the victorious Wasp, which 
was bearing off her prize, when two of the 
enemy’s vessels, the Tartarus and Castilian, heav- 
ing in sight, each being of equal force to the 
Wasp, the latter abandoned the Aron, which 
soon sunk. The enemy reported that they had 
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WINFIELD SCOTT, SOLDIER’S HOME, 
WASHINGTON. 


sunk the We 
was contradicted 


the* first broadside, but this 

on the strength of an entry 
rd of a vessel that had spoken 
with her afterward, off the Western Isles. Since 
then nothing has been heard of the fate of the 
Wasp or her gallant commander and crew. The 
lustre of his 
attaching to 
Jackson in n 


made on the 1 


exploits, no less than the interest 
s boyhood, so much like that of 

ways, all tend in giving to 
Blakeley’s character, history and achievements, 
as well as to his unknown fate, a romantic phase 
that throws isting and affectionate remem- 
brance around his name. His person has been 
described as | w medium stature, ‘‘ his coun- 
tenance, intelligent and animated; manners, 
mild and unassuming, and presence, handsome. 
Glory and desire to serve his country were dis- 
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tinguishing features, and no loss was more de- 
serving of the country’s regrets.’’ Captain 
Blakeley was married in 1813 to Jane, daughter 
of a Mr. Hoope, an old friend of the family in 
New York. 
daughter. North Carolina showed its apprecia- 
tion of Blakeley’s worth. In 1816 the legislature 
of that State unanimously passed the following 
res..ve: ‘‘That Captain Blakeley’s child be 
educated at the expense 
of this State, and that 
his widow be requested 
to draw the State 
Treasury from time to 
time for such 





The issue of the marriage was a 


on 


MD guortea 
sums of WO M4 wd ~ 
as shall be re- 
quired for the education 
of said child.”’ 

During 1812 the hon- 
ors of war were with our 


money 


The coun- 
try’s pride was justly 
aroused when the intel- 
ligence spread from the 
sea that Captain David 
Porter, the frigate 
Esser, had captured the 


naval service. 


lhece 


on 
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British warship Alert, 
Captain Langhorne, 
which attacked him out- 
side of New York. This 
the first commis- 
sioned capture made 
after the declaration of 
war, and her stricken 
Union Jack was the first 
flag sent to the Govern- 
ment at Washington. 
Captain Porter followed 
up his clever work by 


was 


capturing his British 
Majesty’s ship Nocten, a Fh 
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fire of the ‘‘ Yankee ship and the Yankee crew,”’ 
and no doubt was glad to get out of sight of a 


thing with so much blood in its eye. In the 
October following, Rodgers made capture of 
H. B. M. ship Shallow, with the snug sum 


of $200,000 specie on board. No more brilliant 
name adorns the glorious pages of our naval 
history than that of Commodore Decatur, of im- 


mediate French and Irish origin, whose parents 
LETTER 
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with $11,000 in specie 
on board. In Decem- 
ber, 1812, Captain Wil- 
liam’ Bainbridge, in 
command of the famous 


22), , 

or fre-, 
Ales A. Levrele, Carte PGT ae 
ae a Lae ZDactKo Fort , VS as youn, 
Pry Loce! 
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Constitution, captured the British frigate Jara. 
To Captain John Rodgers, of the frigate Pres- 
the credit is awarded of having fired 
the first hostile gun in the war of 1812—’15, 
four days after the proclamation which declared 
its existence. 


ident, 


He and his crew on that occasion 
wished very much to ‘‘ try with 
the British Belvidere. The latter appeared to 
prefer another day for that, and fled before the 


conclusions ”’ 














where persons of social status and culture, resi- 
dents of Eastern Maryland, where the hero was 
born and ‘‘ bred to the sea.’’ In October, 1812, 
he commanded the frigate United States, and 
with her fought the British frigate Macedonian, 
and conquered her. 

Later Decatur, on the frigate President, forced 
the surrender of H. B. M. frigate Endymion. 
The lustre of our naval also 


exploits was 
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illumined under the pennant of Captain Isaac McDonough on Champlain won great victories. 
Hull, a native of Connecticut, who in August At the outset of the war the Detroit surrender 
of the first war year with the Constitution, met by General Hull, and the failure of General Har- 
the frigate Guerriere, Captain Dacre, and after a rison’s autumn campaign in the Northwest, fol- 
severe battle made capture of her. The victory lowed up by the massacre on the River Raisin, 
was all the more gratifying since Hull had read while our army was obliged to fall back and en- 
a vaunting challenge from Dacre, written at sea trench itself at Fort Meigs, gave the American 
on the register of a merchant ship, to meet him people cause for discouragement through such 
in combat. While his success cheered the hearts ill fortune in the Northwest, notwithstanding the 
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of his country, another of his name, General In the meanwhile 


fact that at this time the 
war in Europe kept Great 
Britain’s army more than 
well occupied on the con- 
tinent. In America, 
through the artful meth- 
ods she knows so well 
how to employ, danger 
threatened the lower coun- 
try south of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and caused the 
popular Governor Blount 
of the latter State to be- 
gin the organization of a 
volunteer force to proceed 
southward ; where against 
order and progress the 
machinations of the Eng- 
lish and Indians were com- 
bined. The great Tecum- 
seh and his brother ‘‘the 
prophet ”’ (impostor ! ) 
had been among the tribes 
of the Creeks, many of 
whom had hitherto lived 
in peace and industry, 

which these two con- 
spirators from the North- 
west were eager to upset. 
Tecumseh held the rank 
of brigadier-general in the 
British service. 


England, with the forces in 


William Hull, through his weak surrender of Canada and the co-operation of her Indian allies, 


Detroit, in the early stage of the war, cast gloom had been making war 


against tis at a lively 


and dishonor on it. But the naval successes rate along the shores of the lakes until these 
during the war form many gratifying chapters enemies were confronted by the leadership of 
in our history, and we read the story of the brighter, younger and more aggressive military 
skill, patriotism and daring of its heroes, like officers, such as Generals Eleazar Wheelock Rip- 
Charles Stewart, in the Constitution, capturing ley, Zebulon Pike, who had previously been the 


the British war vessels Picton, Cyane and Levant; official explorer of 


1 


Captain Jones, in the sloop Wasp, putting down Colorado’s great 


peak 


the enemy’s flag on the Frolic while convoying Edmund _ Pendleten 


the West, and for whom 


is named, Jacob Brown, 
Gaines, Winfield Scott, 


a number of strongly armed merchantmen, and Alexander Macomb and others. General James 


Commodore Patterson with the Mississippi flo- Miller, with Colonel 


Lewis Cass, afterward the 


tilla rendering important aid in Jackson’s plans distinguished United States Senator from Michi- 
at New Orleans. Perry on Lake Erie and _ gan, was in this war the first American officer to 
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STEPHEN DECATUR, 
carry the American flag to British soil in Can- 
ada. 
him. 


A Congressional gold medal was awarded 
General George Groghan was one of the 


glorious young soldiers of the Jacksonian period. 
His defense of Fort Stephenson on the Lower 
Sandusky was successful, brave and_ brilliant. 


Colonel Richard M. 
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self of their arms and supplies to carry out his 
own love of his country. 
of all 
the white man’s 


His aim was a union 
the Indian tribes. He was opposed to 
ideas, to civilization, to his 
progress Westward. He wanted for his 
race the freedom of the boundless wilderness, 


again 


the wigwam whefe the Indian maiden might 
again sing her love song, the children gambol 
and the chiefs sit around their council fire. He 
was physically noble, intellectual, and because 
of his encroachments he was the white man’s 
enemy. 

Of the young leaders in the Canadian Cam- 
paign General Ripley’s career was one well worth 
recording as part of the history of the War of 
1812-15. Ripley, on the maternal side, was de- 
scended from Captain Miles Standish, the phys- 
ical force leader of the Massachusetts Pilgrims. 
He was born in Hanover, N. H., April, 1782. 
His grandfather, Dr. Eleazar Wheelock, was the 
founder of Dartmouth College. He was but five 
years old when his father died, but we find him 
receiving honors at Dartmouth in 1800, and 
shortly afterward he ranks high in the profession 
of law, which he practiced in the District of 
Maine. In 1812 he was Speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, succeeding Hon. Joseph 
Story, who had been elevated to the Supreme 
Bench. 
to Portland, Me., 
Senator from Cumberland and Oxford Counties, 


He removed and became 
and then accepted a Lieutenant Colonel’s com- 


mission in the United States Army. Against the 





Johnson, who was 
subsequently elected 
Vice - President 


Jackson’s 


on 
seco nd 
election, and also on 
the ticket with Martin 
Van Buren, was the 
hero at the battle of 
the Thames, westward 
of Detroit, in which he 
singled out the great 
Indian leader Tecum- 
seh, and in personal 
killed 


The scene 





him. 
in the 
illustrations 
of of the 
Capitol rotunda, 
Washingtcn. Tecum- 
seh did not particu- 
larly love the Eng- 
lish, but availed him- 


combat 
is 
frescc ved 


the dome 


COMMODORE 





PERRY AT THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE, 
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Massachusetts and Maine he fa- 
vored a war against Great Britain. He coincided 
with the views of Jackson, and, like Jackson, he 
knew how to handle men and to discipline them 


sentiment of 


into forces capable of warfare with Wellington’s 
heroes. General Dearborn, Commander-in-Chief, 
entrusted the forces of the Eastern shores, ports 
and harbors to Ripley, in which he exhibited 
considerable capacity. In September, 1512, we 
find him with a force of 700 men on the march 
from Portland, Me., to Plattsburgh, N. Y., a dis- 
tance of 400 miles, and he reached his destination 
during October. He went into winter quarters 
at Burlington, Vt. On March 12, 1813, Edmund 
Pendleton Gaines, Winfield Scott and Ripley 
were commissioned as Colonels in the United 
States Army. At the attack on York in Canada 
he flashed his maiden sword, and with Pike was 
wounded by fragments from an exploded maga- 
zine within a stone fort. Nevertheless, Ripley 
pressed on after General Sheaffe, the retreating 
British commander. He was at the capture of 
Fort George, May 27, and in the battle of Wil- 
liamsburgh, where his conduct was conspicuous- 
ly brave. 
to the 


During the winter the army repaired 
Niagara frontier. In the meantime he 
was made Brigadier-General. He participated 
in the battles under General Jacob 
Brown, and the Battle of Niagara Falls, fought 
July 25, covered Ripley and his brigade with 
the greatest honor. General Scott’s troops hav- 
ing suffered severely, Ripley entered the fight and 
captured the batteries and position. Desperate ef- 
forts were made by the British to retake the 
position. In a charge against the enemy Scott 
was wounded. The enemy attacked fiercely at 
the point of the bayonet. The right and left 
flanks of the American line gave way. General 
Towson was obliged to spike his artillery and 
abandon his position hastily, while total rout 
seemed inevitable. But Ripley, in command of 
His 


indomitable military spirit and superhuman ex- 


Niagara 


the centre, stood firm as a wall of rocks. 


ertions rallied the shaken forces, and again the 
British were driven down pell-mell, which ended 
the fighting 
ing several times pierced from the enemy’s fire, 
but his person was unscathed. 


His horse was shot and his cloth- 


The historian 


tells us that in this battle ‘‘ of six generals pres- 


ent on the American side five were wounded, 
most of them severely. In this action 
was a greater loss of men, killed and wounded, 
than occurred in any battle during the Revolu- 
tionary War.’’ The last charge, as above spoken 
at midnight. We find him twice 


of the Northern army. At Fort 


of, was made 
in command 
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STATUE OF LEWIS SS IN THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. 


himself. Because 


y General Brown in relation to 


Erie he again distinguished 
of an aspersion 
the battle of Niagara in July he demanded a 
Court of Enquiry, in lieu of which the President 
commissioned |] is Major General. Ina sortie 
from Foot Eri e W 


mortally wound 


is supposed to have been 
ind his men earried him into 
dead. Under skillful treat- 
patriot rallied. At the close of 

issed a vote of thanks to him. 


the fort apparel thy 
ment the brav 
the war Georgia 
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The State of New York accompanied its thanks 
with the present of a sword, and the Congress 
passed a vote of thanks and granted a gold medal, 
all in recognition of his patriotic and heroic ser- 
vices in the field. General Ripley was one of 
the officers who was continued on the peace es- 
tablishment. He removed to New Orleans in 
1815 and lived at Baton Rouge, and was later 
elected to Congress. He died in 1834. 

Brown leader with a 
genius for war, which the 1812 period developed. 


General Jacob was a 
He rose rapidly, not only in rank but in the 
estimation and confidence of the people and the 
Government, and eventually was the command- 
ing officer of the United States Army. Ogdens- 
burgh, N. Y., in October, 1812, Sackett’s Harbor, 
Fort Erie, Lundy’s Lane, and then the siege of 
Fort Erie, gave evidence of his dashing force, 
consummate courage and ability. In a few 
months, when his worth was recognized and the 
opportunity given, he most materially helped to 
lift the fame of the American arms out of the 
humiliating status which older and more famous 
generals of the regular army were largely re- 
Brown was a native of 
1775, 
and he died at the Capital in February, 1828. 
Brigadier General Miller, U. S. A., 
ranked high among the daring spirits of 1812. 


sponsible for. General 


sucks County, Pa., where he was born in 


James 
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He was at the head of his regiment when Ripley 
ordered an attack on the British at Lundy’s 
Lane. General Scott was familiar with the 
ground, as his command had previously been 
fighting upon it, and at midnight when the at- 
tack was made he piloted Miller, who stormed 
the heights occupied by the enemy, capturing 
the position and artillery defending it. In com- 
pany with Colonel Lewis Cass he was the first 
American officer to carry the flag into Canada 
after the declaration of war. In a sortie from 
Fort Erie his brigade carried two of the 
principal batteries of the British in less than a 
half hour. In sixty minutes the Americans in 
this attack destroyed the siege works of fifty 
days’ labor by the British, to accomplish the 
reduction of Fort Erie. He was the recipient of 
a Congressional gold medal by special vote. At 
the close of the war he retired to his farm at 
Peterborough, N. H., devoting his time to agri- 
cultural pursuits, but for a time relinquished 
them to serve as collector of the port of Salem, 
Mass. It was said of him socially that ‘‘ few 
persons could remain long in his society without 
being happier and wiser.”’ 
Especially after the President’s proclamation 
of war the Indian allies of England were active 
in promoting outbreaks against the whites in the 
South. Governor Blount found active and de- 
termined men co-operating with him. Jackson 
had Colonel John Coffee, Colonel Thomas H. 
Benton and Major John Reid, a native of Phila- 
delphia, aiding in the organization of a force of 
2,500 men. In November, 1812, this body of 
troops moved toward the Mississippi. Reid and 
Benton were on the staff of Jackson. The latter 
was afterward distinguished as United States 
Senator from Missouri, and in his later years bore 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Old Bullion.”? In this onward 
move and in the passage of high mountain 


ranges, through deep snow and winter severity, 


they encountered difficulties in parallel with 


those of Napoleon’s army in the Alps. They 
descended the Mississippi in January, 1813, and 
encamped near Natchez to await instructions ac- 
cording to orders. Because of the cessation of 
the cause of Indian hostilities in that direction 
the order received was to disband and deliver 
over the Government property to Major General 
Wilkinson, the Federal commander of the South- 
ern district. Jackson refused to obey this order. 

His action was subsequently justified, and he 
was reimbursed for the expenses incurred in lead- 
ing back his brigade to Tennessee. But it was 
only for a few months that the Southern white 
people were permitted to pursue their peaceful 
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avocations. Tecumseh’s idea was still working 
among the Southern tribes who had imbibed his 
theories of opposition to the progress of the set- 
tlements, and for newer terrible outrages perpe- 
trated by the Indians the General Government 
took means to inflict the severest punishment. 
Then ensued a fierce and fresh flame of war, led 
by Weathersford. A terrible massacre of whites 
and friendly Indians occurred at Fort Minns. 
Alabama and Georgia settlements were in flames. 

Again the Tennessee and Kentucky troops 
took the field. Movements from former 
began in October. General Coffee led with 500 
cavalry, aided by many mounted riflemen. At 
the Tennessee River they heard that bands of 
savages 1,000 strong were 


the 


on the borders of Geor- 
gia to ravage along it. 
Jackson followed with 
the army the movements 
ordered for the advance. 
He reinforced Coffee, so 
that he had 900 men 
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numerous and fierce followers of the spirit of 
esieged and with 
Jackson mustered his whole army, 
to 200 infantry, 800 cavalry, 
mounted scouts and a corps of spies, and crossed 
the river at midnight. Colonel William Carroll, 
a native of Pittsburg, Pa., led the advance with 


Tecumseh were threatened 
lassacre. 


amounting 


some companies of 
a detachment of ¢ 
had to be travers 
Although due caution was used the march was 
made with great celerity through the wild coun- 
try, so that the ev 
miles was betwee 
Carroll 


riflemen, one of artillery and 
des and spies. Thirty miles 
| to reach the hostile forces. 


ning of the first day only six 
the enemy and the troops. 


Colonel tactfully developed the main 


Langville’s 


& 


Gen. |Carrol 
loo 





with which to attack the 
enemy at Tallushatches, 
south of the Coosa River. 

General Coffee made 
a skillful disposition of 


his forces. Savage yells, 


ant ies 


tee 


warwhoops and the beat- 
ing of drums indicated 
that the Indians were up 
in arms for the attack. 
The battle was a severe 
The Indians fought 
desperately, neither giv- 
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one. 


ing nor taking quarter. 
Women united with the 
bat- 
tle. Coffee's troops were 


warriors in giving 


victorious. Bringing forty prisoners he re-united 
with the main army on the same evening. A 
few days before Coffee's victory Colonel J. Dyer 
of Kentucky was detached from the main com- 
mand with a mounted force to subdue the In- 
dians in their position at Littaputchee. 

Desperate fighting ensued, with victory to the 
whites. 
turned 


The town was destroyed and Dyer re- 
with 29 At the Ten 
Islands on the Tennessee a supply depot was es- 


Indian captives. 


tablished, with block houses and stockades to 


enclose it, and it was named Fort Strother in 
On November 7th a 
swift Indian guide came with an urgent message 
from Tallageda stating that a number of friendly 


and peaceful Indians, who held aloof from the 


honer of a son of Tennessee. 
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es, and the army was deployed 
brigade of General Hall on 

Roberts on the leit, 

her flank and Colonel Dyer 

The In- 


screened in a wooded front 


rf neral 


centre and reserve. 
dians were skillft 
delivered a destructive fire. 
hite left hotly, and it partly 
d riflemen on the right as- 


and from the coy 
They attacked th 
broke. The mount 
sailed them with at spirit. At last the action 
he 


ntre. 


became general. troops pressed the enemy 


on flanks and « when the end was soon. 
The red fiends w broken and beaten, and left 
300 of their dead on the ground. Hither and 
thither they were pursued. The savages reported 


that their total loss was 600. The Indians and 
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tribal imprisoned families in the fort received 
their rescuers with every manner of rejoicing and 
gratitude for deliverance. 

January 22, 1814, was fought the first battle 
of Emuckfaw, where again General Coffee and 
Colonels Carroll, Sitler and Higgins displayed 
great ability and valor. Coffee was wounded 
and his aid, Major Donelson, was killed. The 
Indians were vanquished and pursued with great 
slaughter. The army was forced by circum- 
stances to return to Fort Strother. In the mean- 
time the enemy was reinforced, and divining this 
move sought to entrap it. Jackson ably avoided 
the trap, and fought the battle of Enotachopca 
with advantage. 

Governor Blount of Tennessee, in accordance 
with Jackson’s appeal, forwarded reinforcements 
to Fort Strother. He resumed active operations 
and successfully fought the bloody battle of To- 
hopeka. It broke the Indian rebellion. 
Weathersford, upon whose head set 


price, came alone into Jackson’s presence and 


Soon 
was a big 
The scene was 
dramatic. ‘*I cannot the 
said the great chieftain. ‘°‘ My warriors’ 
at Talladega, Tallushatches, 
faw and Tohopeka. 


fearlessly asked his protection. 
intensely 
dead,’’ 


bones are 


animate 


Emuck- 
You are a brave 
I rely upon your generosity.’? In a few 
days he departed to preach peace to all of his 
followers. Among the losses at Tohopeka was 
that of Major Lemuel Purnell Montgomery, of 
the same family as the hero of Quebec. With 
moistened eves Jackson declared that in him he 
had lost one of the brightest stars in the Amer- 


man 5 


ican army. He was one of whom it was but apt 


to exclaim: ‘‘ Brief, brave and glorious was his 
young career.”’ 

Young Sam Houston was wounded in the same 
fight, following Montgomery’s lead. But Hous- 
ton lived to play his great part in Texan inde- 
pendence. One of the results of Jackson’s suc- 
cesses was the savages’ cession of the territory 
that composes the prolific State of Alabama. 
Another result was the termination of a twenty 
vears’ conflict with southern Indian tribes. The 
Seminoles, who fought later in Florida, were a 
mongrel mixture of renegades, outlaws—-whites, 
negroes and Indians—that the Spaniards and 
English had cherished to war against Americans. 
Later in the year, after the southwestern troops 
had conquered Mobile and Pensacola from the 
hostile Spaniards and refugee Munscogee and 
Creek Indians, who were supported by the Brit- 
ish, the army was now identified with victory, 
honor and realized that 
New Orleans was the objective point and the 


confidence. Jackson 
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control of the lower Mississippi the aim of Great 
Britain, and proceeded with his staff to take 
command and unite all possible forces there for 
its defense. He was received on December Ist, 
1814, with every visible manifestation of wel- 
come on his arrival at New Orleans, a.ver nine 
days’ journeying thither. He found at once 
well-intended and earnest co-operation from the 
Governor of Louisiana, William C. C. Claiborne. 

The hour of a great trial arrived when, on 
December 23d, the British landed, led on by Gen- 
eral Keane toward the left bank of the Mississ- 
ippi to a point within ten miles of New Orleans. 
He had 1,600 troops. Another detachment fol- 
lowed later, making 3,000 in arms. The total 
force of the ‘‘rascal red-coats’’ in pursuit of 
‘“beauty and booty’’ for the city’s capture was 
to be the availables out of 14,000 under General 
Sir Edward Packenham. He was a near relative 
of the Duke of Wellington. The ‘‘iron duke”’ 
was at first commander of the 
forces sent to When he had _ recon- 
noitered his ground, Keane determined to wait 
for the detachment named, took up a position 
and went into bivouae with his men. Shortly 
after noon of the 23d General Jackson’s scouts 
were skillfully reconnoitering. 


intended as 
America. 


He resolved on 

General Cof- 
fee, with 800 infantry and mounted men, moved 
so as to swing around the British right, and he 
attacked as soon as the war schooner Caroline, 
Captain Henley, with Commodore Patterson on 
belched her cannistered the 
enemy from the river. The Caroline's fire was 
his signal for assault. 


a night assault on Keane’s forces. 


board, guns on 
Jackson moved his col- 
umn more directly on the enemy when they were 
thus between the two fires. His artillery and in- 
fantry force numbered about 2,000 effectives. 
General Carroll remained nearer the city, with 
his division in 


reserve. Governor Claiborne, 


commanding the militia, supported. The com- 
manding general’s order to them was to prevent 
any possible attempt of the enemy to enter the 
town. 

The British on every side were confounded at 
the audacity of this triple assault. In their ef- 
forts to regain lost ground they were repulsed at 
various points. Bloody hand-to-hand conflicts 
broke the ranks of the Continental conquerors 
into almost panic, when their reinforcements 
gave them fresh stamina. 
prompt in attack. 
of his purpose. 

Among the heroic leaders in this attack, on 
the night of was Lieutenant 
Colonel John Lauderdale, a native of Virginia, 


Jackson’s plan was 
He had accomplished much 


December 23d, 
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but who with his family removed to Tennessee 
in his young days, and whose father, a civil en- 
gineer and surveyor, acquired a fortune. He 
was with Jackson when he descended the Missis- 
sippi, and at Natchez in 1812. He had pre- 
viously, in 1803, gone with a company of militia, 
part of a land force, to assist in taking possession 
of Louisiana. In the Indian actions he became 
Lieutenant Colonel of Cavalry, receiving from 
General Coffee the highest commendations. He 
was wounded at Talladega, and while in this 
condition the colonel of his regiment 
tive and friend 


his rela- 
joined with the majority of the 
men in a mutiny to return home. Humiliated 
at hearing this, Lauderdale, from his invalid 
‘Would to God the ball which 
causes my confinement had passed through my 
head, that I might not have lived to witness the 
dishonor of my countrymen and my friend !’’ 


cot, exclaimed : 


At the head of his regiment he displayed great 
military qu the attack 
He was ordered to Baton Rouge. 


ilities in on Pensacola. 


From Baton 
touge, in two days, he marched one hundred 
and twenty miles to New Orleans, and was op- 


portunely on hand on the night of the attack, 
23d. He the extreme 
left of Coffee’s forces. Bravely charging on the 
British at the head of his command, he was 
mortally wounded the head. When the 
British routed at this point, Lauderdale 
was found dead on the field, his sword firmly 
grasped, thus evincing in the agonies of death 


December commanded 


in 
wert 


the determined courage which had characterized 
his career. He was buried in that battle ground, 
but in early care of Jackson to have his 
remains exhumed, and they were reinterred in 
a Protestant cemetery at New Orleans, with be- 
fitting militarv honors. 

On the 24th Jackson withdrew 
Carroll’s force, intending to renew the battle at 
In the he deter- 
mined to get nearer the city, and retired behind 
the Rodriquez Canal, which flowed between the 


it was 


and sent for 


dawn. meantime, however, 


Cypress Swamp and the Mississippi across the 
land, and of and 
cotton bales he made a capital barrier in any di- 


which with fresh dug earth 


rect assault there on New Orleans. The enemy's 
eyes were opened. They were dealing with a 
leader and with soldiers of metal not contem- 
nlated. He 
found that his loss in the previous Homeric 
night conflict was 400 killed and wounded. The 
On 
the 28th he ordered an assault on the Rodriquez 
line. It was repulsed with carnage, and his 
forces were in some places entrapped in meshes 


Packenham landed on the 25th. 


Americans did not lose nearly so many. 
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ition of the Army Medical De- 
r, as the troops marched to 
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| theeluties of medical officers 
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in 1822, aged seventy-seven 
no reports of 
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in 


medical 
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‘did their duty with their 
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VERYBODY who goes to 

Rome knows the Fontana 

di Trevi. the 

City of Fountains, but 

this is the most beautiful 

of them all. One forgives 

the sprawling figures for 

the sake of the rush and sparkle of the water 
as it the stones and the 
Every right-minded traveler who 
back to 


‘ 
Rome is 


breaks over natural 
green 


wants to 


moss. 
come Rome (and who does 
not ?) goes and drinks of this sparkling water and 
throws a scudo into the basin ; this, according to 
the old legend, makes one’s return quite certain. 
One April morning, quite early, before the 
city was well awake, a young English girl ran 
down from her hotel and performed this sacred 
rite. The air was fresh and keen, the streets 
very quiet, and she had the piazza to herself. 
The girl was young and tall ; she had dressed 
hastily in a long cloak and a Tam o’Shanter hat, 
and the hurried walk had given her a_ bright 
color. It was a pretty sight as she stood close to 
the edge of the basin, and having stooped and 
drank, she raised her coin and threw it with all 
her might into the foam and sparkle. As it cut 
the water she clapped her hands and cried, 
aloud : ‘‘ Now [am sure to come back to dear 
old should have two 
sounds, the rush and murmur of the water and 
the clap of her hands, but there were three, and 
the third was the sharp snap of a Kodak. 


Rome ‘he There been 


In an 
instant her quick ears caught it, and turning she 
saw a young man coolly replacing his camera 
across his shoulder. 

She paused for a moment, just long-enough to 
say to herself : ‘* English clothes, but not an En- 
glishman in them,’ then she stepped up to him 
impetuously and said, flushing angrily : ‘‘ Next 
time you want a model you had better hire one 
on the steps of Trinité de’ Monti.” 

He answered (his blue eves looking straight 
into her bright brown ones), ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand English.” 

‘You know enough to apologize,’’ she an- 
swered, quickly. ‘‘ Apologize first, and then de- 
stroy your film, and remember in future English 
ladies don’t like being snap-shotted by photo- 
graphic strangers.’’ 

She stamped her foot to emphasize her re- 


mark, and as a help to his foreign understand- 
ing. 

A smile came into his eyes as he answered, 
in very broken English, ‘‘ Much anger, little 
sin.”’ 

‘* Apologize,’’ she reiterated. ‘‘Say after me, 
‘IT am very sorry, and I beg your pardon.’ ’ 

He said it like a boy at school. 

‘* Now destroy the film.”’ 

‘* No, it will be pretty ; I keep it.’’ 

In a moment, before he could stop her, she 
pulled his camera from its case, withdrew the 
plug, touched the spring, and effectually de- 
stroyed the film. She handed it back to him 
with a little mock courtesy. 

‘Tt is not done well,’’ he said, his fair face 
flushing angrily. 

She laughed mischievously, and said, ‘‘ Now 
you may go.”’ 

‘*T shall see you home,”’ he answered. 

‘‘No, thank you. English girls do some 
strange things, but they don’t usually walk 
about Rome with strangers.’’ 

‘*No longer are we strangers; we shall be 
friends, and you will walk with your friend.”’ 

There was a note of power, of authority, in his 
voice, which was very acceptable to the girl’s 
instincts. 

She fitted on her gloves deliberately, and said, 
: ‘*No, I am at the Hotel de 
it is close here.’’ 


less aggressively 
Londres ; 
‘ct is my hotel also ; let us go.”’ 
‘T accept the inevitable !’’ 
Then, bluntly: ‘‘ Who are you ?”’ 
‘*T am Dr. Ormskallen, from Sweden.”’ 
She tried to say it after him, then said: 
is quite an impossible name ; 


she answered. 


ke 

it breaks my teeth 

to say it. What is your Christian name ?”’ 
*Garl.’”’ 

“That is better ; I will call you ‘Dr. Carl.’ 
My name is Margery Graham.”’ 

‘Am I then to call you Margery ?”’ 

‘Certainly not; you must call me Miss Gra- 
ham.’’ 

She found herself walking along the Via del 
Tritone in friendly conversation with ar absolute 
stranger. 

Dr. Carl followed up his success. 


" And you shall now show me to your people, 
and all will go well.”’ 





‘““ HE OPENED HIS EYES AND MURMURED, ‘pUuT ME 


‘*T have no people,’’ she answered, demurely. 


He paused for a moment, and then said, 
slowly: ‘ That is not well. Since when does the 
English girl travel alone ?”’ 


\s regards this particular English girl, since 


last Tuesday. The fact is, I have people, but 
they are not available at present. My Aunt 
Jane represents my people, but I quarreled with 
her and left her in Florence.’’ 

He answered only ‘“‘So!’’ but, like all for- 
eigners, he put surprise, displeasure and inter- 
rogation into the monosyllable. 


‘“Yes: w 
me honestly 
**T think | 
She clapp 
at the fount 
‘Ah, no 
hasn’t the 
went on, 
ing is inex 
** Yes, ar 
omy.”’ 


Tou" 


us 


THE GROUND.’ ”’ ¢ 


juarreled over Giotto. Now, tell 
lo you like Giotto ?”’ 
is a bad beast.’’ 


her hands again, as she had done 


are my friend, indeed! He 
test idea of perspective,” she 
then such frightfully bad draw- 


is joints so bad, such evil anat- 


replied, warmly ; ‘‘ but there’s 
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another one as bad, or worse—a thing called 
Cimabue.”’ 
‘Yes, him I hate also; he does saints like this.”’ 
Then Dr. Car] fell into the angular attitudes, and 
put on the vague expression of a Cimabue saint. 
‘‘That is the identical person,’’ replied she. 
‘‘Tf you were put in green tea-gown drapery, 
you'd be a perfect early Italian saint. Still I 
think Giotto is my special abhorrence ; but Aunt 
Jane adores him, wallows in him; she spent 
two whole days in the Bardi Chapel, sat on a 
camp-stool, and sighed and murmured. I sat on 
another and swore—inwardly only, of course ; 
the third day I struck, and said I would go to 
Rome for a time, and then rejoin her, and so I 
am here, and Aunt Jane is still on her camp- 
stool in the Bardi Chapel. She never looks. at 
anything later than the thirteenth century.”’ 
They passed the steps of the Trinita de’ Monti. 
‘Don’t forget,’ she said, looking up at him 
mischievously, ‘‘ that is where models are to be 
hired ; I think they only charge a frane an hour.”’ 
‘*And you stood to me for nothing,”’’ he an- 
swered, laughingly. 
“No.” 
film.”’ 
They were now at their hotel, and paused for 
a moment He looked at her 
She jostled all his good 
steady-going Swedish proprieties ; 


she replied, ‘it cost you one whole 


in the entrance. 
with mingled feelings. 
she puzzled 
him, vexed him, attracted him and repulsed 
him; there was a directness, a frankness, a 
her that bewildered him. But 
He stood so long silent that at 


last she said, laughingly : 


freshness about 
was it all right? 


‘* You are weighing all the pros and cons about 
me; If we 
ever meet again, tell me to what conclusion you 
She gave him her hand frankly. He 
held it a moment, and said, laboriously : 


it’s a man’s slow, logical method. 


come. 
‘*T think I shall be glad you live in the nine- 
teenth and not in the thirteenth century.”’ 
‘ By the bye,’’ she added, ‘‘ you seem to un- 
derstand English pretty well.”’ 
Tee.” he ‘but I 


you speak it angrily to me.”’ 


said ; never shall when 
She laughed and was gone. 
rette and lit it. 
“Still it is said to himself, 
‘alone, so young and wild ; but then they are 
all strange—the English girls.’’ 


He took a ciga- 


strange,’’ he 


CyaptTer IT, 
THEY met again next day. He was walking 
down a street Jeading to the Corso, and saw a 
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crowd round a carriage. As usual, the excited 
Italians were all talking and gesticulating. At 
once he pushed his way in, and to his surprise he 
saw the young English girl in the centre of the 
throng. Everybody seemed talking at and to 
her, and she with flushed cheeks and bright eyes 
was vehemently replying, half in English, half 
in Italian. 

‘‘ What is the matter?’ he said, pushing his 
way to her side. 

‘*The matter!’ she cried, ‘‘that is the mat- 
ter !’’? and she pointed to the horse in the car- 
riage. It was a deplorable object—a large sore 
on the haunch and another under the collar. 
‘* And this wretch!”’ she cried, flashing round on 
the driver, ‘‘thrashed the poor creature till he 
could hardly stand. I hit him with 
shade, and then a crowd came round.’’ 

‘*Gently,’’ replied Dr. Carl; ‘‘ that was not a 
good way to work—it does harm, and no good 
at all.’’ 

He offered her his arm, and took her out of 
the crowd. 


my sun- 


She dropped his arm and said, ‘‘Go back and 
help the horse ; I can take care of myself.”’ 

But the crowd had melted as quickly as it had 
gathered. She waited in a doorway, and then 
they walked back to the hotel together. 

‘*It is no good,’’ he said, rebukingly, ‘‘ to lose 
one’s temper.”’ 

‘* When one sees a shameful thing done,”’ she 
flashed back, 


chop logie.”’ 


‘one does not stop to reason and 


‘¢ Tt makes one ridiculous, and——”’ 

‘* What on earth does that matter ?”’ she cried. 
‘You think too much of yourself and your own 
dignity.”’ 

‘*T thought of yours,”’ he added, parenthetic- 
ally. 

‘¢T would not mind being laughed at, all the 
length and breadth of the Corso, if I could help 
a suffering animal. Ithink you Swedes have 
ice in your veins, instead of blood.”’ 

He looked at her quietly out of his calm blue 
eyes, and merely added, slowly, ‘I do not think 
it wise.’’ 

She looked at him angrily out of her flashing 
brown eyes. 

‘You have one or two things to learn, Dr. 
Carl, and amongst them is this, that wise or un- 
wise, it is at any rate our English custom to 
sacrifice one’s own dignity and comfort, if one 
can prevent suffering.”’ 


Then she passed him like a flash and ran up 
the staircase. 
When half way up she remembered she had 
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never thanked him for helping her out of the 
street row, so she ran down and caught him as 
he was drawing on his gloves in the doorway. 
She rushed at her thanks impetuously. 

‘*T really am grateful for your help, though I 
forgot to thank you ; 
beautifully. You see, I was thinking all 
time of the horse.’’ 

He followed her rapid utterance with diffi- 
culty. 

‘** Do all those quick words only mean, ‘ Thank 
you, Dr. Carl? ”’ 

Fee: 

Just outside the hotel was a flower-girl, with 
bunches of sweet violets. 


you got me out of a row 
the 


that and no more.”’ 


In a moment she had 
bought one and placed it in his button-hole, say- 
ing, ‘‘ You were my knight, and see, I have dee- 
orated you ! 

He paused a little, puzzled, and then said, 
slowly, ‘Tt is a great reward for small service.’’ 
In 
he 


weighing her in the balance, comparing her with 


He went on his way meditatively. his 


slow, deliberate Seandinavian fashion was 


the steady, solid girls of his own circle, above 
all, bringing her to the test of his own house- 


hold, thinking what his mother would say of a 


girl who ran about the world alone, pinned flow- 
talked 
and acted and lived as freely and independently 
as he did And 
whilst he was walking along the Roman streets 
thinking, and slowly vexing his soul, she was 
hotel, her bed- 
uickly her 


ers in strange men’s button-holes, and 


himself—perhaps more so. 


back in her and, standing in 


room, 4 summarized him on finger- 
tips : ‘‘ A good, frank, noble nature, slow,’’ (and 
a touch on her thumb) ‘ vain, selfish, amiable, 
then the left hand be- 
ing exhausted, she summed all up in a compre- 
‘Poor Dr. Carl!’ and then, finally, 
Carl !”’ 


emotional and limited ’’: 


hensive, 
‘* Dear Dr. 


ITT. 


CHAPTER 


Tuey met in picture galleries, in churches, in 
the shops, in the streets and in the hotel. He 
asked her to let him drive her out to Tivoli, and 
she declined. 

‘T want to come,’’ ‘* but, 
for all that, I decline.’’ 

They had begun to re-act on each other, with- 
out it She had 
down his stolid slow manner of viewing things, 
and he hed 
flights. Sometimes she had outbursts, her vivid 
electric nature dashing itself against his quiet 


she said frankly, 


knowing themselves. broken 


sobered and _ steadied 


impassive strength. Once she lost her temper, 


her wilder 
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and having beet 
to rating hirn al 

** You 


strength and 


beaten in an argument she took 

out being selfish. 

are dawdling through life; all your 

anhood are wasted in eating, 
on smart clothes and taking 

Rome and its antiquities are noth- 

ing to you; your 


sleeping, putth uF 
things easy. 
mind seems never more than 
are selfish to the core; it would 
need an earthquake to rouse you.”’ 

He looked at her glowing face with half a 
smile in his ‘*T think you are my 
ften you stir me very deep.” 


half awake; 


eyes. 
earthquake, for 

When she saw his smile she grew still more 
‘Ah, if only 
out of your 


angry. I could stir you, get you 
rrow groove, lift vou to higher 
efforts, wider views! All your energies centre 
on yourself.”’ 

He kept his temper admirably, never even 
questioned her rig] He said in 


y to be better for your sake.”’ 


nt to scold him. 
answer, ‘‘I shall tr 

**No; not for n 
manity’s, for His sake’’—she pointed to a eruci- 


vy sake, for your own, for hu- 


indow. Her anger had passed 


fix ina shop 

and left her silent and tired; she said little more 

till they reacl the hotel, then she asked him 
are 


suddenly, ‘*‘ What you doing to-morrow 


morning ?”’ 
out from ten till one.’’ 


‘*T want y to take 


‘Tam going 
me for a farewell visit to 
Put off your engagement.”’ 

‘Tt cannot be put off.’’ 
ing light in his eves as he spoke; she was seized 
with sudden 

**Ts it so i 
ure or business ? 

ce No.’’ 

She drew 
gravel. ‘‘\\ 

He smiled 

A little aft 


overlooking 


the Colosseut 


There was a mock- 


sity. 
ortant ? 


What is it? 
Tell me at once.’’ 


Is it pleas- 


th the point of her parasol in the 
never mind, I shall find out.’’ 
wed and left her. 
one o'clock, from her window 
Piazza di Spagna she saw him 
hotel. She made a note of the 
irriage and of the driver. At 
hailed the man and told him 
the Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
fairly well, and when out in 


drive back t 
number of 
three o’clock she 
to drive her 
She spoke It 
the open she knelt on the back seat and began 
her inquiries 
‘¢ Where 
ing ?”’ 
Instantly 
good doctor ? 
** His wo 


‘* Does not tl 


ou take the signor to this morn- 


driver was interested. ‘‘Ah, the 

Why, I drove him to his work.’’ 
What work ?” 

1e signorina know, three times a 

week he goes to the poorest part of Rome and 


doctors all the poor people for nothing? They 
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all know him and love him; the children run to 
meet him; he is very wise, and so tender. [| 
myself have a bad chest, and he has done it 
great good.”’ 

She grew pale, and said quietly, ‘I 
changed my mind. 
back to the hotel.’’ 

At dinner she saw him across the room; he 
bowed and smiled. 
she touched his sleeve and said, ‘‘I wish to 
speak to you in ten minutes in the corridor on 
the first floor.’’ 

He took out his watch and said, ‘‘ In ten min- 
utes.”’ 


have 
It is very hot, drive me 


As he passed her going out 


He was a few minutes late, and she stood in 
the dimly-lit corridor, tapping her foot im- 
patiently on the ground. Soon he came saunt- 
ering along, humming an air irom Verdi. ‘‘A 
hundred pardons,” he said, ‘‘if I have kept you 
waiting.”’ 

She began without preface. ‘‘I want to tell 
you that I am sorry for all the bitter, cruel and 
untrue things I said to you yesterday. I know 
them to be untrue now, for I know what you 
have done here in Rome; it is noble and worthy 
of you, and I honor you. Will you forgive me 
and try to forget all I said ?”’ 

He would have spoken, but she stayed him. 
The tears stood in her eyes, but she held them 
back bravely. 

‘*T don't feel worthy to touch your hand 
again.’’ In an instant he held out both his 
hands, and she clasped them; then, before he 
could stay her she raised one to her lips and 
kissed it, and then fled down the corridor. He 
called after her, but she had gone. He stood a 
moment in deep thought, then -he raised his 
hand and kissed the place she had touched. 


IV. 

‘Do you play?’ she said to him quite sud- 
denly and apropos of nothing at all. 

‘‘T am a practical man,”’ 
know nothing of music.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘The placid level Scandinavian type must al- 
ways have some outlet ; you have yours, and I 
think it is music. I did not ask if you under- 
stood music, I asked if you played.”’ 

That evening he passed through the music 
saloon, and she rose from a quiet corner and 
said to him, 
** Play !’ 


CHAPTER 


he answered; ‘‘] 


with a pretty imperative gesture, 


He sat down submissively to the piano and 
played a simple little subject with one hand ; 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR 


MONTHLY. 


then he began to expand it, filling it out with a 
series of beautiful harmonies. He had a soft, 
caressing touch, the power of a man and the 
delicacy of a woman ; it grew under his hand. 
He had not played a dozen notes before he 
heard Margery say, softly, under her breath, ‘‘ I 
thought so.’’ He was playing his best, his 
mood was good, and the subtle charm of a re- 
sponsive and sympathetic listener was actin 
him. 


£ on 
He had a story in his head, and he was 
telling it to her through his music. She had 
moved to the side of the piano, and was leaning 
on it, her face hidden in her hands. Usually he 
was not perceptive, but music always heightened 
his faculties, and he noticed the tender grace of 
her bent neck, the poise of the delicate head, 
and all the harmonious lines of her falling dra- 
peries. A light came into his blue eyes. He 
knew he was playing his best; his soul went 
into his music ; he filled the room with ringing 
chords, with a sudden rush of fervor and hope, 
with an indescribable elation and joy ; and then, 
when all was at its highest level, came a first 
hint of trouble and doubt, the minor key grew 
deeper in its sorrow and despair, the very atmos- 
phere seemed full of grief and terror; but just 
toward the end came a note or two of peace and 
rest, and then, silence. 

The girl’s hands dropped from her face. She 
was white to her very lips; her face was tear- 
stained. She whispered, softly, ‘‘And so he 
died ?”’ 

He answered as softly : 
was best so.’’ 


‘*Yes, he died ; and it 
Their eyes met fora moment. Neither spoke; 
She walked unsteadily 
to the door and was gone. 


no words were needed. 


CuHaprer V, 

Tury did not meet for two days; then he 
came to her after breakfast, and said, ‘‘ I want to 
show you my photographs, the fruits of my Ko- 
dak.’’ He had journeyed through Egypt, and 
in one or two of the pictures he himself appeared 
standing on break-neck places on the tops of tow- 
ers and gateways. ‘‘ It is a weakness of mine. I 
loved climbing as a boy, I love it as a man.”’ 

‘‘Why do you do it ?”’ she asked, in her blunt 
way. ‘‘It seems to me mere bravado.’’ 

‘*T suppose it is,’’ he answered, naively. ‘‘I 
have strong limbs, a steady head and a sure 
foot, and I like to use them; you English like 
bravado. Look at your men who bathe in your 
park in the ice and snow ; it is folly, and I will 
be foolish also.”’ 
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‘** You have a mother ?”’ 

‘Yes; but when I see a difficult thing that 
others flinch from, the devil enters into me, and 
I do it.”’ 

There was a strange languor about her as she 
sat there wearily turning the photos. She gath- 
ered them together in a neat heap, patting the 
edges in order. She said, without looking up, 
‘‘T am going back to Florence to Aunt Jane to- 
morrow.’ 

She had wondered if he would show any sur- 
prise or regret, but to her amazement he laughed, 
saying, in quite cheerful tones, to-mor- 
row! Why, I shall hardly have time to pack.”’ 

In an she understood, and a wave of 
delicious joy filled her heart; her languor had 
vanished, but she answered, quietly : ‘‘ What has 
your packing to do with my leaving ?”’ 


"0, 


instant 


‘*Only,’’ he answered, gayly, ‘‘ because I go 
Florence and Aunt Jane; and 
this is our last night in Rome, let us go to the 
Colosseum ; it is nearly full moon, and it will 
be beautiful.”’ 


also to see now 


‘* Yes, we will go,’’ she answered, delightedly. 
And when the evening came they went. 

The vast building was wrapped in profound 
peace. They sauntered round the galleries, and 
Rome lay at their feet, bathed the vivid 
Italian moonlight ; then they stood in the great 
arena and thought of the old days. 

‘ Of you thinking?’ she asked, 
suddenly, breaking the silence. 

‘“Of the gladiators and the love of conquest, 
and of the triumphs of strength. And you?’ 

‘‘Of the martyrs, and of endurance, and of 
the triumph that comes afterward.’’ 


in 


what are 


‘“Would you die for a perhaps?” 
‘¢T don’t know, it is much to ask ; 
way, I could suffer for it.’’ 

She shuddered a little and drew her cloak 
round her, and then in a moment or two she 
missed him. She was startled at finding herself 
alone, and called his name, impatiently ; then 
she saw him far above her, standing on a tower- 
ing piece of broken wall. The moonlight fell full 
upon him, and she could see the gleam of his 
blue eyes. She called again to him in a panic of 
fear : ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, come down !”’ 

His laugh rang back in answer, and she then saw 


but any 
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him take the bunch of violets she had given him 
days ago and | At that moment 
h he stood crumbled and gave 
He staggered, snatched at a broken cor- 
nice, but it bri in his hand, and with a ter- 
rible crash he fell at her feet. With him came 
ken and dust, all the 
echoes of the vast building waking to the rush 


of the falling mason 


to scream 


vingly kiss it. 
the stones on wl 


way. 


a shower of br stones 


ry. She was not the woman 
or faint; in a moment she had his 
m, found his pocket flask, un- 
screwed it with her teeth and poured some Cog- 
nae down his throat. 


lipped 


head on her bos 


She never flinched or lost 
her head; she slip) her hand over his heart 
and felt that it still beat; only her face in the 
moonlight was as the face of quite an old woman. 
A little stream of blood trickled from his lips. 
He opened his eves and murmured, “ Put 
flat on the ground.’’ 
She laid hin 
self beside hi) 


Once more his |] 


me 


lown softly, and stretching her- 
bent her head close to his. 
ps quivered, ‘* Don’t go for help, 
Let me die alone with you. 


told 


my back is br 
You the music 
died.’ ”’ 

She held his 
whispered in 1 


He spoke agall 


see us true—‘and so he 
id close in hers. 
‘¢Oh, Carl!’ 
| love you.”’ 
dry sob; her hand tightened 
lear, I know.”’ 


She only 


She gave a 
on his. ‘‘ Yes 
Then he sa 
There 
the gray shadow stole slowly across his face he 
whispered, ‘‘ Kiss me.”’ 


long kiss and 


‘“Keep my violets for me al- 
ways.”’ was a moment of silence, and as 
Their lips met in one 
lung together till the end came. 


It is true that Margery had drank of the waters 
of the Trevi a 
fountain, and 


| thrown her coin into the magic 
though the spell is infallible she 
never came back to Rome. 

The years pass by, and there are gray hairs 
amidst the She for others—a 
noble, self-denying life as a hospitable nurse. 

‘* He would have liked it,’’ she said; ‘‘it will 


} 


bring me a little 


brown lives 


And now in 
place of the pain and smart has come a beauti- 
ful strong peace, so that when people look into 
her eyes they say, ‘‘She has a face like a bene- 
diction.”’ 


cl ser to him.”’ 


4 Aa 
, —— 7 





A PROBABLE 


By 

I am about to commit the sin of all others the 
most heinous in a student of art—that is, to pro- 
pose a new attribution for a picture which I have 
as yet studied only in photographic reproduc- 
tions, the original being in the distant gallery of 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg; and that I have 
not yet had the good fortune to visit. Never- 
theless, the point involved is one of such im- 
portance to those who are interested in the study 
of Venetian art, and the work to be discussed is 
one of such freshness and beauty that I cannot 
resist the temptation of seeking quand méme, with 
such means as are now within my reach, to as- 
certain its right name and place in art, even 
though by so doing I should lay myself open to 
the obvious reproach of showing undue haste 
and temerity. 

A detailed description of the picture to which 
reference is made is rendered unnecessary by the 
reproduction on page 32, taken by permission of 
Messrs. Braun & Co., from a fine autotype ex- 
ecuted by them from the original. It is, indeed, 
upon this autotypic reproduction and a reduc- 
tion of it in that useful publication, the K/assis- 
cher Bilderschatz, that I am relying in what I 
have to say about the work. 

In the catalogue (1869) of the Hermitage col- 
lection it is described as follows: ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child, by Titian. The Virgin is seated in a 
niche, the back of which is ornamented with a 
colored mosaic; she holds on her knees the In- 
fant Christ—(dimensions, 0°87 metre by 0°76 
metre). This picture is painted in the style of 
Titian’s master, Giovanni Bellini.’’ I find no 
mention of the painting in the main authorities 
on the subject; but this may possibly be because 
I have not searched with any great diligence. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in their elab- 
orate and comprehensive ‘‘ Life of Titian,’’ dis- 
cuss other St. Petersburg pictures, but not this 
one. The superbly illustrated volume of M. 
‘‘La Vie et L’CEuvre du 
Titien,’’? published in 1887, contains no reference 
to my picture. 


Georges Lafenestre, 


Lastly, the greatest authority 
on the subject, Giovanni Morelli—the critic who 
has done more than any other to dissipate the 
clouds which, since the early sixteenth century, 
have enveloped the art and the personality of 
Giorgione and to distinguish him from his fol- 
lowers and imitators—is also silent, no doubt 
because he never found his way to St. Peters- 


CLAUDE 


GIORGIONE 
PHILLIPS. 


burg, and knew its artistic treasures only through 
reproductions. 

I am ignorant of the history of the work,* all 
that I can gather about it, by inference, from the 
Hermitage catalogue, being that it did not enter 
the Imperial gallery with the group of Titians 
which in 1850 were purchased from the Barba- 
rigo collection at Venice. 

More and more as I have familiarized myself 
with Messrs. Braun’s reproduction of the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child’ has the conviction grown upon 
me that we have here not an early Titian, as 
has been assumed, but that much rarer thing, 
a genuine Giorgione. How important it would 
be to establish as a fact what for the present 
must remain at the best a conjecture, appears 
clearly when we consider that only two represen- 
tations of the same subject by Giorgio Barbarelli 
are known to exist—these being the great ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child between St. Liberale and St. 
Francesco at Castelfranco and the 
‘*Madonna and Child between St. Anthony of 
Padu and St. Roch,’’ in the Prado Gallery at 
Madrid.+ 

Let first see how it differs from similar 
works of the young Titian in his Giorgionesque 
phase and then observe how well it takes its 
place with the most typical of the now recog- 
nized Giorgiones. The earliest in the date of 
which can be ascribed with 
certainty to Titian is the so-called ‘‘ Zingarella”’ 
(Gypsy Madonna) or ‘‘ Vierge au Parapet,’’ in 
the Imperial Gallery of Vienna. While there is 
manifest a family likeness between the two 
works—as there may well be, seeing that they 
both spring direct from the last and most sump- 
tuous phase of old Giambellino’s art—the differ- 
ences are at least as striking as the resemblances. 
Titian’s Madonna is the woman of the people 
beautified by maternity, but not spiritualized by 
any higher divinity; that which I ascribe to 
Giorgione is nearer to the latest type of Giambel- 
lino, as exemplified in the great altar-piece of 
St. Zaccaria at Venice (1505) and the ‘‘ Madonna 
and Child in a Landseape’’ of 1510 at the Brera 
—to say nothing of intermediate works which it 
is unnecessary for the present purpose to enume- 


d’ Assisi ’’ 


us 


the ‘‘ Madonnas”’ 


*TIt is a panel transferred to canvas. 

t Still officially catalogued there as by Pordenone, 
but by Giovanni Morelli given back to its real author, 
Giorgione. 
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rate. Still, is a new type evolved out of the 
] 


old, with 


it 


ess of the sacred character, with less 
aloofness from the worshipper than is to be 
found in even the latest and most human crea- 
tions of Bellini, but with a tremulous sweetness, 
a womanliness of the higher and more spiritual- 
Then 
Bambino differs entirely in the 
That in tine ‘‘ Zingarella”’ is char- 
Titianesque, precisely such as we 


ized: order, which makes ample amends. 
the type of the 
two pictures 
acteristically 
find again in the Cupid of the so-called ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love’’ at the Borghese Gallery and 
ni of the ‘* Three Ages”’ at Bridge- 

The hands of the ‘‘ Zingarella’’ 
oarser and heavier than those emi- 
nently Giorgionesque ones of the St. Petersburg 
Madonna; there 


in the aime 
water House 
are much « 
are marked differences, in 
| type of the draperies, which can 
best be appreciated by a comparison of the two 
examples here reproduced. 


too, 
the cast an 


There appears to me to be just such a differ- 
in the quality of the informing spirit in 
these two works as may be noted between that 
early Giorgionesque work, the ‘‘ Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love’’ of Titian and the great ‘‘ Venus’”’ of 
Giorgione himself, in the Dresden Gallery. 

If tak 
Families’’ of 


ence 


we the other Giorgionesque ‘' Holy 
the master of Cadore, we find that 
the more we advance in the direction of maturity 
and distinctiveness the further we get from the 
St. Petersburg picture. In the so-called ‘* Ma- 
done aux cerises” of the Vienna Gallery, Titian, 
though he reveals his affiliation to Giorgione, is 
already unmistakably himself, as he is, indeed, 
in the ‘‘ Madonna and Child with St. Bridget ”’ 
in the Madrid Gallery, though this last work is 
still officially given to Barbarelli. 
The St. Petersburg ‘‘ Madonna’”’ must, on the 
other hand, be compared, among genuine Giorgi- 
ones, with the two altar-pieces already men- 
tioned, the Dresden ‘‘ Venus,”’ the 
Louvre ‘* Concert champétre.”’ The exquisite 
beauty of the Madonna is redeemed from what 
might otherwise appear an undue sensuousness, 
by that singular and almost classic purity of 
feature 


with and 


which almost invariably distinguishes 
the female type of Giorgione. The physiognomy 
bears no doubt the strongest resemblance to that 
of the Madonnas in the Madrid and Castelfranco 
pictures ; yet, allowing for the necessary differ- 
ences of expression, it is even more strikingly 
akin to that of the Dresden ‘‘ Venus,’’ and of the 
undraped female figure standing at the well, in 
the ‘‘Concert champétre’’ of the Louvre. Par- 
ticularly to be noted is the soft, rippling flow of 
the parted hair in all three examples, and the 
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straight line made by the nose and the brow. 
Titian, even wl he most avowedly strove for 
ideal, the ‘* Profane 

ous shepherdess of the 


the Giorgiones 
and the n 
‘* Three Ages,”’ 
ized a type of 
The fig 


Petersburg picture 


in 


as 
Love,”’ 
er so elevated and spiritual- 
ity naturally of the sensuous 
of the in the 
is less modern, and of a less 
supple beauty than that in the Castelfranco pic- 
ture, but it ver irly approaches to the type 
of the Infant Christ in the altar-piece of Madrid, 
having all its ind more than its pathos. 
There to note the 
Giorgionesque type of the hands in our picture ; 
the left one s orting the Infant Christ is ai- 
the art in reverse of the hand 
which the poet Antonio Broecardo presses to his 
breast in the portrait by Giorgione at the Buda- 
Pesth Gallery. Giorgione’s draperies in 
finest works, 

** Madonna,”’ 

care, and show 


order. Bambino St. 


has alr heen occasion 


most 


count | 


his 
especially in the Castelfranco 
studied with extraordinary 
their differences of fold and 
break and mak d quality of the stuff, with a 
truth hardly lled by any other Venetian 
master. 

In this cor tion should be noted the puck- 
ered folds of the in the 
Castelfranco p the light flow of her dia- 
d then the bold, splendid cast 
of her outer mantle. A feature of great interest 
and one which distinguishes 
| others in the class to which it 
urious niche or throne on which 

This is not ornamented, like 
of Giovanni Bellini, Carpaccio, 
Cima, Marco Marziale, and other contemporaries, 
with the ty] 
saic, but so far 
production, 
rather coarse] 
ical type. At 
feature is the pl 
heads of the 


Virgin’s bodice—as 


ture 


phanous vail, 


in the composition, 
it from almost : 
is the 

the Virgin sits 


belongs 


=”) 


the altar-pieces 


| Byzantino-Venetian gold mo- 

scan be made out from the re- 
ith an inlay of colored marbles 
applied to architecture of a class- 
ther curious and very significant 
iin hoop-like nimbus round the 
Madonna and Child ; this is to be 
found again, done in identical fashion, in the 
Madrid ‘‘ Holy Family with St. Antony and St. 
Roch,’’ but not in the Castelfranco altar-piece 
which would, so far, tend to show that the last- 
named work is in order of date the latest of the 
series. 

To me it 


appre 


irs, I must confess, even in the 
reproduction, to breathe the very spirit of Giorgi- 
one, to exhale that perfume, of a rare and inde- 
finable exquisiteness which belongs to Giorgione 
and to none other ; with which nothing even in 
ind splendid art of Titian can 


lleled. 


the more matur 


be exactly } 





MADONNA AND CHILD. 


Attributed to Titian. Probably by Giorgrone In the Imperial Gailery of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. From the Photograph 
by A. Braun & Co.) 
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CHAPTER XVI.— Continvep 


the house where Char- 
lotte had found Leighton, 
and there she left him to 
return home with a light- 
er heart and a more con- 
fident hope for the future 
than in the morning she 
had believed possible. 

Holmes again took his place upon the piazza 
and resumed his consumption of tobacco. He 
was particularly glad that Count von Praeger was 
occupied at tennis, for it gave him time to 
recover from the commotion 
with Charlotte. 

He took a letter from Robinson out of his 
pocket, and read it through several times. It was 
very brief, but it need not be quoted here ; the 
substance of it was, that as Robinson regarded 
him as a sincere friend of the Crawford family, 
he, Robinson, asked that Holmes should keep 
an eye upon Count von Preger constantly with- 
out letting anybody know of the espionage, and 
keep Robinson informed by telegraph of the 
count’s movements if the count should before 
noon of the following day attempt to leave Scars- 
dale. 

Explicit instructions where given as to where 
Robinson could be reached by wire, and Holmes 
was assured in the most positive terms that the 
happiness of the entire Crawford family de- 
pended upon his faithfulness in keeping the 
watch. 

Leighton had surmised that the much talked 
of robbery was at the bottom of Robinson’s 
request, but he had no real knowledge of the 
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of his interview 


situation until after his interview with Char- 
lotte. 

It was late in the afternoon when the game of 
tennis was concluded, and Carroll strolled away 
from the house alone. Holmes promptly went 
across, and sent up his card to Von Preger. 
The count came down to the drawing-room with 
quite as much manifestation of pleasure as if his 
caller were a lady. Holmes broke in upon his 
greetings abruptly. 

‘*Count,’’ he said, ‘‘you have made a con- 
temptible proposition to Miss Crawford.” 

‘*Choose your language more carefully, sir,’’ 
interrupted the count, hotly, ‘‘or I shall demand 
the satisfaction——”’ 

‘* Nonsense ! 
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the days of dueling are past. I said that you 
had made a contemptible proposition to Miss 
Crawford. It gives me pleasure to inform you 
that the lady is betrothed to me ; now, if you’re 
going to make any row about it, don’t you think 
you had better have your trouble with me?” 

The count stared at his visitor in perplex- 
ity. 

‘‘Of course,’’ he said, presently, with an as- 
sumption of hauteur, ‘‘ I offer you my congratu- 
lations, but I don’t think I fully understand 
your reason for coming here.”’ 

‘*You will when you have thought it over,’’ 
retorted Holmes. ‘‘ It’s very simple. Whatever 
you do or attempt to do to trouble Miss Craw- 
ford you will have to reckon with me. You 
are intending to call on her to-night to get her 
answer to your proposition. I advise you not 
to go.” 


‘¢- You are insolent, sir.’’ 


* Begun in the May number. 
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‘Tt gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowl- 
edge that. I have nothing further to say ex- 
cept that if you presume to go to The Towers 
this evening you will go with me.”’ 

With this Holmes wished the count a very 
good-afternoon and strolled away. He was 
highly satisfied with his interview, but he was 
in great doubt as to what its ultimate effect 
upon the count would be, and he felt that his 
duty to Robinson demanded that the watch on 
Von Praeger should be kept up still. Accord- 
ingly he lingered in the vicinity of the Trueman 
house until far into the evening. 

He saw Carroll return, and later saw lights in 
the dining-room that showed that the household 
was at dinner. Hours passed, and one after an- 
other lights appeared in the chamber windows, 
only to be extinguished after a brief interval. 

Leighton was undeniably hungry, and he 
would have been glad of a reasonable excuse for 
concluding his watch and returning home, but 
he hung on doggedly with the feeling that he 
never should be able to forgive himself if, owing 
to any slip of his, Robinson’s plan, whatever it 
might be, should miscarry. 

It was along toward midnight when he at last 
saw somebody issue from the Trueman house and 
cross the lawn. 


Leighton hastened to slip be- 
hind a tree near a street lamp, keeping in the 


shadow. He soon recognized the count. 

Von Preger had avoided the gravel walk in 
crossing the lawn, but once his feet were on the 
street sidewalk, he proceeded rapidly and with- 
out caution. Holmes followed him. 

He saw the count turn into the street that led 
up to Putney Villas and The Towers. He won- 
dered whether the German had resolved upon 
some desperate plan by which to convulse the 
Crawfords with new terrors, and he began to 
accuse himself of neglect in not having provided 
himself with a revolver. 

Up the hill strode the count, and dodging 
along from tree to tree followed Leighton. When 
he came to the gate that opened upon Professor 
Hubbard’s property the count paused and turned 
around. On the alert for such a contingency, 
Leighton dodged behind a tall gate-post and 
waited. Peering around the edge he saw that 
the count was looking about him as if to make 
certain whether anybody was stirring in the vi- 
cinity. Apparently satisfied that he was safe 
from observation, he opened the gate noise- 
lessly and went in. Leighton followed with 
more wonderment than before. 

He was surprised when he reached the gate to 
find that the count was not in sight. Was it 
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possible that he had got into the house so soon ? 
As Robinson had done on a previous occasion, 
Leighton began to prowl around the house to 
see what might be discovered. He presently 
heard a slight noise that caused him to stop in 
the shelter of a giant rose-bush and look toward 
the window that opened upon the professor’s 
laboratory. 

All was dark inside. The professor had ap- 
parently retired for the night ; there was a light 
scratching sound, and then a tiny flame glowed 
just beneath the window. By its light Leighton 
could see that the count was on his knees. He 
had struck a match and was moving it about 
near the ground, evidently in search of some- 
thing. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ROBINSON’S EXPERIMENT. 

Ir was a Monday when May Waring and her 
mother arrived at Scarsdale on the Hudson and 
began their eventful visit at The Towers. 

The engagement party had taken place on the 
following Tuesday, and on the evening of the 
next day Robinson had arrived and begun his 
investigations. In point of time, he had no 
more than made a beginning before Myron dis- 
missed him in anger, for it was early Thursday 
afternoon when Robinson took his departure ; 
then came Friday, with Count von Preger’s ex- 
traordinary proposition to Charlotte Crawford. 

To her intense relief he had not appeared to 
demand her answer on Friday evening. She 
had not heard from her now accepted suitor, 
Leighton Holmes, but that very fact made her 
more at ease, although she was now experienc- 
ing, for the first time, that longing for a presence 
that arises so strongly from acknowledged love. 

Cold as she had been to Leighton during all 
the years of his patient courtship, she was now 
conscious that her heart was wholly his, that it 
had been all the time, and that it had needed 
only some stirring event just such as had hap- 
pened to reveal her own feelings to herself. 

When Saturday morning came her one great 
hope was that Leighton would call, and that 
was more because she wanted to see him for his 
own sake than because of news that he might 
bring relative to the discomforture of Von 
Preeger. 

Such is the usual selfishness of love in its 
beginnings. With charming self interest it 
blinds the eyes largely to the needs and possible 
distress of others. 

Holmes did not call on Saturday morning, 
but another person did whose coming interested 
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as much as it surprised the inmates of The 
Towers. 

One of the first trains from New York 
brought investigator Charlie Robinson to Scars- 
dale. There was a trace of his indifferent com- 
posure in his demeanor, but only a trace. His 
pace was rapid, and there was a quiet glow of 
determination and foreseen triumph in his eyes. 

He declined the importunities of the two or 
three hackmen at the station, and walked up 
through the village to the drugstore, where the 
local telegraph office was situated. He inquired 
there if any messages had come for him, and, on 
receiving word to the contrary, instructed the 
operator to dispatch any that might come dur- 
ing the day with all possible haste to The Tow- 
ers. Then he went on up the hill. 

He looked at Professor Hubbard’s house with 
a grim smile as he passed. He noticed that 
the gate was open, and at the parlor window, 
the curtain of which was raised, he saw the pro- 
fessor’s black cat looking out. 

‘*T’ve got it in for your master,’’ said Robin- 
son to himself, but mentally addressing the cat, 
‘‘and you might tell him that he had better 
look sharp.’”’ 

He shook his hand playfully at the cat. 


] 


Vic, perceiving that he was seen, stood up on 
his hind feet and clawed and struck the window- 
pane, at the same time opening his jaws and 
emitting a piercing ‘‘ miaow.”’ 

‘‘ Wants to get out, doesn’t he,’’ thought Rob- 


inson. ‘‘ Well, the professor has probably gone 
marketing and left his companion alone. We 
will cheer your solitude before the day is over, 
Mr. Cat, but it won’t be for long, for if I’m not 
mistaken we shall be able to put-the professor in 
closer quarters than a commodious little house 
surrounded by a flower garden. 

“T don’t think they will let you visit him, 
either, Mr. Cat, for there would be danger that 
you might gnaw in two the bars behind which 
he will look out upon a mighty small section of 
the world, and a gloomy one at that.”’ 

The investigator was in a very confident state 
of mind, for he pursued such pleasant recollec- 
tions, amusing himself with the catastrophy that 
he planned to bring upon Professor Hubbard, 
until he arrived at the gate to The Towers. 
Then he pulled himself together, set his features 
upon inscrutable lines, abandoned his rapid 
strides for a languid walk, and slowly crossed 
the lawn to the front door. 

It so happened that Myron and May were just 
then starting fora walk. They had come from 
the breakfast table, where not only had they had 
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the companionship of Mrs. Crawford and Char- 
lotte, but also of Mrs. Waring. 

This lady was still suffering somewhat from 
recent neryous excitement, but to one who had 
never seen her before she would not have ap- 
peared to be an invalid, for reticence, reserve and 
a certain atmosphere of timidity are not to be set 
down as symptoms of disease. 

Myron opened the door before Robinson had 
put his hand upon the bell. His surprise at 
seeing Robinson was so great that for a moment 
Myron could not tell whether to be glad or sorry. 

His coming indicated the reopening of the 
matter that Myron was trying to hush up, while 
at the same time it gave the distressed young 
man the opportunity he had so longed for of 
making amends with his friend and confiding in 
him. 

‘*Good-morning, old fellow. Good-morning, 
Miss Waring,’’ said Robinson, with perfect com- 
‘*T am here a little earlier than you ex- 
pected, Myron, but that was because the time- 
table would have compelled me to wait three 
hours in New York unless I came out at once, 
and I preferred to take the chance of incommod- 
ing and surprising you than to pass so long a 
time simply idling about the Grand Central 
Station.’’ 

‘Certainly, certainly, that was quite right,’’ 
stammered Myron. ‘‘Come in, won’t you?” 

He was quick to perceive what really he did 
not need to be told, that Robinson had a very 
special purpose in coming to The Towers, and 
that he was determined to fulfill that purpose. 
Even if Myron had been disposed to obstruct 
the investigator, he would not have ventured to 
try it in the presence of May. 

‘* How is everybody?’ asked Robinson, as he 
stepped into the hall. ‘‘Mrs. Crawford and 
Charlotte are as well as ever, I trust, and I hope 
Mrs. Waring has recovered from her indisposi- 
tion ?”’ 

‘* Mamma is very much improved,’’ responded 
May, for the latter question was directed at her. 

‘*You shall see for yourself,’’ said Myron, 
‘*for the ladies are in the drawing-room. I sup- 
pose you have some business you want to talk 
about ?”’ he added, in a low tone. 

‘Well, a little; but there is no tremendous 
hurry about it, if ”? And Robinson turned 
doubtfully toward May. 

‘‘You must not let me interfere for an in- 
stant,’’ exclaimed May. ‘‘ It is such a pleasant 
morning that I will go out on the lawn and look 
at the river from the summer house. I will wait 
for you there, Myron, and you mustn’t think of 
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coming out until Mr. Robinson is ready to let 
you go.”’ 

‘Much obliged, Miss Waring,’’ said Robin- 
son ; ‘‘I don’t think I shall need to keep him 
long.”’ 

May immediately tripped out of the door and 
across the lawn. 

‘¢ Well,’ exclaimed Robinson, with a long 
breath, ‘‘ that was managed more easily than I 
had hoped. Now for the rest of it.”’ 

‘Just one minute,’’ whispered Myron, with 
his hand upon the drawing-room door, ‘I’m 
not standing in your way exactly, but I trust 
you are not going to spring any disagreeable 
shock upon either my relatives or Mrs. War- 
ing ?’’ 

‘Not in the least, dear boy ; I sha’n’t mystify 
you any longer,’’ replied Robinson, ‘‘I am go- 
ing to show you how the diamonds were taken 
and prove Mrs. Waring’s innocence. If I don’t 
succeed in doing that very shortly I will permit 
you to kick me out of the house.’’ He said this 
with a smile upon his face, and after a brief 
pause added the word “‘ again.”’ 

Myron colored slightly and looked embar- 
rassed. 

‘“T assure you, Charlie,’’ he said, humbly, 
‘‘T have suffered miserable regrets for my row 
with you.” 

‘‘Tt was a good thing it happened,’’ returned 
Robinsun, ‘‘for it compelled me to think along 
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other lines, and so I arrived at last at the truth 
of the thing. Now let’s go in. 

‘*T shall talk about nothing for the first three 
or four minutes, and all I want you to do is to 
get your mother and Charlotte out of the room 
on some pretext, but keep them and yourself 
within call, for when I am ready I shall want 
you at once.’’ 

‘*T will do my best,’”’ said Myron, and he 
opened the door. 

There followed then a few (moments of ex- 
clamations over Robinson’s unexpected return, 
and an exchange of greetings that were made 
particularly easy by the investigator’s perfect 
assumption of carelessness. 

Both Charlotte and Mrs. Crawford were as cer- 
tain as Myron was that his return portended a 
termination of the mystery and its anxieties, 
and his easy manner informed them that he 
had brought them good news. 

Myron speedily took occasion to whisper to 
his mother, and hardly two minutes had passed 
before she rose as if she had remembered some- 
thing, and asked Charlotte to go with her to the 
dining-room. 

Their departure was effected as naturally as if 
some little household arrangement demanded 
their attention, and when, a minute later, Mrs. 
Crawford appeared again at the door and asked 
Myron to excuse himself for a moment, Robin- 
son was left alone with Mrs. Waring. 


(To be continued. ) 
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HOW SOON A 
By HUNTER 
‘ 
On one and all, some sudden hour, 
A golden moment waits ; 
It brings us inspiration, power, 
Good gifts from all the Fates ; 
That moment changed the world will be, 
Seen through those magic glasses, 
My life is one sweet ecstasy— 
How soon a moment passes! 


Upon a living sea he gazed, 
Ten thousand souls before hitn ; 
And all those faces there upraised 
Were ready to adore him ; 
That moment how delicious, sweet 
The homage of the masses, 
Which fame has brought on fickle feet— 
How soon a moment passes! 


MOMENT 


MacCULLOCH., 


PASSES! 


She stands before the altar now, 
Upon her wedding day. 
A thousand wait to hear her vow 
To honor and obey ; 
His cup of happiness to fill, 
Whate’er his rank or class is; 
The moment comes: “ Will you?” ‘TI will!” 
How soon a moment passes ! 


And so we touch joy’s happy height, 
Or sound the depth of sorrow ; 

The pain and pleasure of the night 
Has faded ere the morrow! 

Till comes that moment—last, supreme— 
That reaps us as the grasses ; 

That moment ere we sleep or dream— 

How soon a moment passes ! 
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Il.—THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


By REV. D. j. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF 


PRESBYTERIANS in common with all other 
Christians claim to belong to the Holy Catholic 
Church and to derive their principles from the 
Word of God. No denomination could consist- 
ently claim less. They find the principles of their 
organization in the earliest period of the Church 
of God, and trace them through the entire sacred 
history up to the close of the Book of Revelation, 
when John saw four and twenty elders sitting 
around the throne of God. 
older than Calvin, yet their 
formularies are most con- 
veniently described as Cal- 
vinistic. 


Their doctrines are 


Their republican 
or representative form of 
government distinguishes 
this church from the Con- 
gregational or pure demo- 
cratic form on the one hand, 
and, with the added princi- 
ple of the parity of its min- 
istry, from the Episcopal 
form on the other. 
Presbyterianism, the oldest 
form of evangelical church 
life, existed in the fastnesses 
of the Alps, where God pre- 
served a little flock of faith- 
ful ones through ages of per- 
secution, in the Plains of 
Piedmont, in the mountains 
of Savoy, and in what is 
called the Vaudois, where 
dwelt communities of these 
sturdy and isolated people. 
Their congregations had each 
a session composed of elders, and a board of dea- 
cons. Their high court was called aSynod. They 
were known as the Waldensian Church. If there 
were no other evidence than that which comes 
through Roman Catholic writers it would clearly 
appear that they existed as far back as 1250, or 
three hundred years before the Reformation. 
The Waldenses were represented as ‘‘the oldest 
of all heretics and the most stubborn and un- 
yielding of all who profess the Christian relig- 
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ion,’’ always from time immemorial refusing to 
recognize the power of the Pope or its own ident- 
ity with the Roman Catholic Church. 

But we are not interested at present in tracing 
their origin, whether direct from the original 
apostles or from fugitives under the persecutions 
of Nero; it is sufficient for the present purpose 
to cite the well-known historic fact that when 
the new western world was opened to all lovers 
of religious freedom and enemies of oppression, 
Presbyterians were among 
the first to form permanent 
settlements in this country. 
They came principally from 
Great Britain and the heart 
of Europe, the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes driving 
thousands of Huguenots 
from France, Switzerland 
and Belgium to this country. 

Luther was a boy of nine 
years when North America 
was discovered, but America 
waited long for permanent 
settlement. A few adven- 
turers explored the eastern 
shore in search of the mar- 
velous ; but it was not until 
corapanies of liberty-loving 
Protestants, thoroughly in- 
ured to hardship and _pri- 
vation, and trained through 
their struggles, for truth and 
liberty, had turned toward 
the western world that per- 
manent settlements were es- 
tablished. The Huguenots of France, sent over 
by Admiral Coligny in 1562 and three years later, 
were the first Presbyterian immigrants to this 
country of which we have any account. Some 
of these settled in the Carolinas, others at St. 
Augustine, Florida; but they were the objects of 
an unsparing Spanish cruelty, which resulted in 
their utter extermination. 

The Puritans of England and America separated 
into the two divisions known as Presbyterians 
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and Congregationalists, or Independents. Many 
of the Puritans were Presbyterians ; those known 
as Pilgrims were Congregationalists. 

There were probably Puritans among the Vir- 
ginia Company, which settled at Jamestown in 
1607. There is some evidence that the first 
pastor of that colony, Robert Hunt, was a Puri- 
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the Apostle of Virginia, 
Puritan, and effected a Presbyterian organization 
at Bermuda Hundred as early as 1614. Whit- 
aker’s Puritanism is indicated by the terms of 
his appeal for help. Under date of August 9, 
1611, he writes: ‘‘If there be any young godly 
and learned ministers whom the Church of Eng- 
land hath not or refuseth to sett a worke send 
them hither. Our harvest is froward and great 
for want of such. Young men are fittest for this 
country, and we have noe need of ceremonies or 
bad livers. Discretion and learning, zeal with 
knowledge, would doe much good.”’ 

George Keith, a Scotchman, and his associates 
established a church, with four elders, in the 
Bermudas in 1617, but the first permanent con- 
gregation of Presbyterian order in this country 
was organized in the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam in 1628 by Jonas Michaelius with 
more than fifty communicants. It 
posed of Walloons and Dutch and so was called 
Dutch Reformed. This was the origin of that 
branch of the Presbyterian family in America. 
The word ‘‘Dutch”’ has been dropped from the 
name and it is now known as the Reformed 
Church in America, an influential denomination 
uncompromising in its loyalty to Presbyterian 
faith and polity. Congregations were served by 
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Presbyterian ministers, notably Francis Doughty 
and Matthew Hill, in New York City and Mary- 
land, as early as 1658, but whether they were 
organized as churches does not clearly appear. 
There were settlements of Puritans on Long Isl- 
and, driven from New England, at an early date. 
During the pastorate of Richard Denton at 
Hempstead, which extended from 1644 to 1659, 
churches were organized at Jamaica, Southold 
and Newtown, and at Newark, New Jersey, in 
1667, and at Elizabeth in 1668. 

The churches of Snow Hill and 

Rehoboth, in Maryland, were 

organized in 1684 by that grand 

apostle of Presbyterianism, 

Rev. Francis Makemie, who 

was sent - 
over from 
the north 
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istry. These dis 
of the Synod into 
as the New Sid 

Old Side Synod 

occurred in 1741 
stated that thers 
division. 


ussions resulted in the division 
two independent bodies known 
Synod of New York and the 
f Philadelphia. This schism 
In fairness it ought to be 
was another ground for this 
This had to do with the standard of 
scholarship requisite for the ministry. Some 
years before the Rev. William Tennent 
had established the Log College in Pennsylvania. 
The men trained in old institutions abroad re- 
garded the training in this embryo college as 
insufficient. The Old Side objected to 

the tendency of this rude institution. 
Doubtless the division was hastened 

by a powerful revival, as such divisions 
frequently are. This revival occurred 

under George Whitfield, Jonathan Ed- 

wards and Gilbert Tennent, and re- 

sulted in thousands of 
conversions. The New 
Side recognized the con- 
verts and encouraged the 
movement; the Old Side 
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State. The 
Presby- 
tery o 
Philadelphia, the first in America, was founded 
in 1706 with seven ministers, viz.: Davis, Wilson, 
Andrews, Taylor, McNish, Hampton and Francis 
Makemie, who was the moderator. The name of 
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Mr. John Boyd, the first man to enter the Presby- 
terian ministery in this country, was added to the 


roll by ordination. Ten years later three Presby- 
teries were formed out of this—Long Island, 
Newcastle and Philadelphia, and constituted the 
Synod of Philadelphia. Among the churches 
added to the roll was ‘‘The Old First’’ of New 
York City, which was organized in 1717 and 
supported in part by contributions from Scot- 
land. 

The Synod of Philadelphia adopted the West- 
minster Standards in 1729. 
at this occurred 
membership and 


Warm discussion 
as to the conditions of 
the terms of subscription to the 
standards which should be required of its min- 


time 
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THE ‘* OLD FIRST’? PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 

Both divisions were agreed as to the vital im- 
portance of better educational facilities. Even 
in that early day the Presbyterian Church was 
a friend and patron of education. The Church 
and the school went hand in hand. The New 
Side evolved the College of New Jersey from the 
Old Log College, and thus began that magnifi- 
cent seat of ing now known as Princeton 
University. 

The two branches of the same Church, with 
common standards and methods, could not long 
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remain apart in the struggles of those early days 
against the common difficulties of poverty and 
weakness. The division was consequently healed 
in 1758, and the two branches, becoming one, 
formed the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

But wherever liberty of thought is permitted 
there inevitably appear two tendencies, the one 
conservative and the other progressive. These 
tendencies have always threatened and frequently 
effected divisions in the Presbyterian Church of 
America. 

Other branches of the Presbyterian family of 
churches were planted in this country about this 
time. In 1753 Rev. Alexander Gelatly and 
Rev. Andrew Arnot, from the Associated Synod 
of Scotland, organized the Associate Presby- 
tery of America in Pennsylvania. — Ireland sent 
over the Rev. Alexan- 
der Dobbin and Rev. 
Matthew Lynd in 1774, | 
who organized the Re- 
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Among the first enemies to foreign oppression 
on American soil were the Presbyterians of this 
country. By their very form of government 
they were uncompromisingly opposed to the op- 
pression which the colonists were suffering. 

In Virginia and in New York Presbyterians as 
well as all others, irrespective of their Church 
relations, were taxed for the support of the Es- 
tablished Church. They bore this not without 
protest. Rev. Francis Makemie was imprisoned 
in New York as early as 1707 ‘‘for disseminat- 
”? It was asserted that 
the occasion of some of the first outbreaks against 
the authority of the Crown, which ultimated in 
the struggle for American inde- 
pendence, was the refusal of the 
Dissenters to pay the church 
taxes levied against them. Thus 
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RUTGER’S RIVERSIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 

' 
formed Presbyterian Church of America. These 
two Presbyterian sisters grew side by side a few 
years and then formed a union in 1782 under 
the name of ‘‘The Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Church.’”’ But with the inflexibility 
which we expect to find among Presbyterians, 
some of the ministers refused to enter into the 
arrangement, and so remained separate until 
1858, when the union was made complete under 
the title of ‘‘The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America.’’ This branch is kept separate 
from other and larger branches of the Presby- 
terian family of churches by their opposition to 
what they call ‘‘uninspired hymns.’’ They 
isolate themselves also by their close com- 
munion. They number at present about one 
hundred thousand communicants. 
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els because UNIVERSITY PLACE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
t h e y fa- NEW YORK, 
vored the war. They were charged with being 
the authors and instigators of the so-called Ameri- 
can rebellion. Whether this charge was well 
founded or not, there were facts in history which 
seemed to strengthen it. George Bancroft says : 
‘The Presbyterians were the supporters of relig- 
ious freedom in America. It was from Wither- 
spoon, of New Jersey, that Madison imbibed the 
lesson of perfect freedom in matters of conscience. 
In Virginia the Presbytery of Hanover took 
the lead for liberty and demanded the abolition 
of the Anglican Church and the civil equality of 
every denomination.”’ 
tev. Samuel Davies, of Virginia, was one. of 
the leaders in this Presbytery. The mother of 
Patrick Henry was a member of his church. 
The Presbytery addressed a protest to the Legis- 
lature, declaring, in part: ‘‘It is contrary to our 
principles and interest, and as we think sub- 
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versive of religious liberty, we do again most 
earnestly entreat that our Legislature would 
never extend any assessment for religious pur- 
poses to us, or to the congregations under our 
care.”’ 

The Mecklenberg Declaration of Independence 
was formulated and published by the Scotch- 
[rish Mecklenberg County, 
North Carolina, in convention at the town of 
Charlotte, May 31, 1775. A single quotation is 
sufficient to show their place in the issues of the 
day: ‘‘We do hereby dissolve the political 
bands which have connected us with the mother 
country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all 
allegiance to the British Crown. We 
do hereby declare ourselves a free and indepen- 
dent people; are, and of right ought to be, a 
sovereign and a self-governing association, under 
the control of no power other than that of our 
God and the general government of Congress ; 
to the maintenance of which we solemnly pledge 
to each other our mutual co-operation and our 
lives, our fortunes and our most sacred honor.”’ 

The Mecklenberg Convention was composed of 
twenty-seven dele- 


of 


Presbyterians of 


gates, whom 


one 
was a Presbyterian 
nine were 
the rest 
Presbyterians 


minister, 
elders and 
were 
by profession or af- 
filiation ; all were de- 
scendants of the 
Scotch 


The 


Covenanters. 


other colonies 
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REV. 
PASTOR FIFTH A 


JOHN HALL, D. D., 


NUE CHURCH, N Y., AND PRESIDENT 


BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS, 


of this 
the 


the 


months 


imbibed 
Fourteen 


sentiments Declaration. 


later Declaration of 


American Independence, prepared by Thomas 


Jefferson, was adopted by the Continental Con- 

gress and precipitated the War of the Revo- 

lution. These Scotch-Irish of North Carolina 

seem to have been far in advance of even the 

leaders of the Revolution. Their first instruc- 

tions to their delegates earlier than the Meck- 
lenberg Declaration were sup- 
pressed by those who had be- 
gun to sympathize with them 
as being too radical and far- 
reaching, and even Thomas 
Jeffeyson, three months after 
the adoption of the Mecklen- 
berg Declaration, but before 
he had read it, said: ‘I 
would rather be dependent 
upon Great Britain, properly 
united, than on any other 
nation on the earth, or than 
on no nation.’’ George Wash- 
ington said in May, 1776, a 
year after this Declaration 
was written: ‘‘ When I took 
command of the army (June, 
1775) Iabhorred the idea of in- 
dependence.”’ 


After the close of the Revo- 





FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW 
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lutionary War the adoption 
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of the National Constitution and the formation 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was almost simultaneous. On the 29th 
of May, 1788, four Synods were formed from the 
one and a General Assembly convened, May 
21st, 1799, in the City of Philadelphia, only 
three weeks after the inauguration of Gen- 
eral Washington as the first President of the 
United States, and while the first Congress under 
the present Constitution was in session in New 
York City. This assembly was a representative 
body, as each assembly since has been, com- 
posed of an equal number of 
clerical and lay representatives 
from the Presbyteries. 

The Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, 
President of Princeton College, a 
Presbyterian minister, a Scotch- 
man, a prominent member of the 
Continental Congress, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and an influential 
the form of gov- 
ernment which 
was given to the 
new Republic, 
was the bearer of 
the memorable 
address of the 
Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, of 
which he was 
first moderator, 
to General Wash- 
ington immedi- 
ately after his 
election to the 
Presidency. This 
address closed 
with the words : 
‘“We pray AIl- 
mighty God _ to 
have you always 
in His keeping, 
may He prolong your valuable life, an ornament 
and a blessing to your country, and at last be- 
stow on you the glorious reward of a faithful 
servant.”’ 

General Washington’s reply to this closed 
with the significant sentence : 


advocate of 


- 


UU 


———— 


‘*T desire you to 
accept my acknowledgments for your laudable 
endeavors to render men sober, honest and good 
citizens and the obedient servants of a lawful 
government, as well as for your prayers to Al- 
mighty God for His blessings on our common 
country and the instrument which He has been 
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pleased to make use of in the administration of 
its Government.”’ 

Thus began our nation which has made itself 
powerful and famous for its civil and religious 
republicanism. 

At the time of the erection of the first General 
Assembly the denomination consisted of 4 Sy- 
nods, 12 Presbyteries, 177 ministers, 431 churches, 
and 18,000 communicants. 

The Presbyterian Church has 
conservatively aggressive. 


always been 
One of the first acts 
of the Assembly was the creation of a missionary 
Contributions to this fund 
the first year amounted to $852. 
This money was to be used in giv- 
ing the Gospel to new and destitute 
portions of our country. It was the 
beginning of Home Missions. 

After the War of the Revolution 


. 





WHITFIELD’S CHURCII, NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


WHITFIELD’S BODY LIES UNDER THE PULPIT OF THIS CHURCH. 


population spread more rapidly 
Westward through the mountain 
fastnesses of Pennsylvania, the Vir- 
ginias, the Carolinas, into Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, a 
mingled multitude lured by the 
wild prodigality of Nature. 
Earnest min- 
isters follow- 
ed in the 
spirit of mis- 
sionaries. In 
the absence 
of churches 
the people 
were as- 
sem bled in 
groves, and 
in the ab- 
sence of a 
stated min- 
istry contin- 
ued services 
were held 
when min- 
isters could be secured. Thus camp-meetings 
came to be the necessary if not the only method 
of evangelizing the new and scattered communi- 
ties. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church origin- 
ated in a revival of unusual power under tlic 
eloquent preaching of the Rev. James McCready. 
Many churches were organized, creating a de- 
mand for more ministers than could be provided. 
Pious young men of meagre education were en- 
couraged to use their gifts as preachers, contrary 
to the requirements of the Westminster stand- 
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ards. Some of these young 
men were licensed and even 
ordained by the Cumberland 
Presbytery in Kentucky. The 
Synod, in reviewing the rec- 
ords of this Presbytery, took 
exception to these ‘‘ unwar- 
ranted proceedings.’? The 
Presbytery was required to 
rescind its acts and denied 
representation in Synod until 
the requirements should be 
fully met. The Presbytery, 
refusing to submit, stood in- 
dependently as the Cumber- 
land Presbytery. Its mem- 
bers were called ‘‘Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,’’ a name 
which they willingly accepted 
and retained. Thus originat- 
ed at the beginning of the 
present century that new 
branch of the Presbyterian 
church. It departed still further from the main 
body by doctrinal divergence respecting the 
Divine Decrees. But the Cumberland Presby- 
terians adhere strictly to the old polity of the 
Church, retaining the parity of its ministry and 
the four -ecclesiastical courts, viz., the Session, 
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the Presbytery, the Synods 
and the General Assembly. 

A generation later a divis- 
ion oecurred in the Presby- 
terian Church. It grew orig- 
inally out of the practical 
working of the ‘Plan of 
Union”’ with the Congrega- 
tionalists, but also involved 
a doctrinal controversy. It 
came of a revival of religious 
zeal in the matter of mis- 
sions. Two views had been 
held as to the proper method 
of conducting missions. One 
party held that each denomi- 
nation should provide for 
the management of its mis- 
sion work by means of a 
board or society amenable to 
the Assembly. The other 
party favored voluntary or- 
ganizations for the purpose. 
In appealing to the churches for contributions 
the two systems came into conflict. The vol- 
untary societies were suspected of diffusing the 
New England New Haven Theology, which 
was not regarded as strictly Calvinistic. Some 


MITH, D. D., LL.D. 


members declined to contribute to their support. 
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REV. THOMAS 8S. HASTINGS, D.D. 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Under the ‘‘ Plan of Union ’’ the Congregational- 
ists were allowed representation in the General 


Assembly. This was looked upon with alarm 


in view of doctrinal questions which were arising 


in the denomination. The General Assembly 
withdrew from the agreement. Two parties 
were developed, known respectively as ‘‘ Old 
School’? and ‘‘New School.’’ Rev. Albert 
Barnes, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, of Cincinnati, leaders of the New 
School party, were tried for doctrinal unsound- 
ness, but were vindicated. The question of 
slavery came prominently into the controversy, 
on which the Old School held conservative views. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge arraigned 
the New School party with charges in an able 
paper called ‘‘The Act of Testimony.’’ This 
was answered by an equally able paper called 
‘*The Auburn Declaration.’’ 

In 1837 the Old School party, finding them- 
selves in the majority in the General Assembly, 
abrogated ‘‘The Plan of Union,’ denied the 
right of representation in Presbytery to churches 
founded under the Plan, denied representation 
in the Assembly to the Synods of Geneva, Gen- 
esee and Utica, in New York, and Western Re- 
serve, in Ohio, in which most of the irregular 
congregations were enrolled, and the doctrines 
of Albert Barnes were held. The Presbyteries 
constituting these Synods, and a few others in 
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the South, being refused seats in the General 
Assembly, withdrew and organized as a separate 
body. These two branches holding the same 
standards of doctrine and polity grew as separate 
denominations side by side for a generation, 
pushing their missionary operations into the 
Territories and the new States. 

At the time of the division the Presbyterian 
Church had attained to great strength in num- 
bers and influence. Home missions as a de- 
nominational measure had been steadily growing 
in favor ever since the meeting of the first As- 
sembly. In 1816 the work was committed to a 
board constructed by the General Assembly. 
Foreign missions had gained a place among the 
Church’s benevolent causes since 1803, but ‘the 
Board of Foreign Missions was not created until 
1837. In 1818 voluntary educational societies 
were organized, one in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and the other in Philadelphia. In course 
of time these developed into what is now known 
as the Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Plans for the relief of disabled ministers and 
the support of families of deceased ministers 
were devised by both old school and new school, 
respectively in 1849 and 1864. Special com- 
mittees to raise funds for the aid of feeble 
churches in erecting houses of worship were ap- 
pointed by the new school in 1853, and the old 
school in 1855. The old school assembly of 
1865 appointed a committee to establish schools 
and churches and to provide for the preaching of 
the Gospel among the freedmen of the South. 
The old school assembly of 1838 erected a board 
of publication and the new school in 1853 a com- 
mittee on publication. These several agencies 
became chartered boards after the re-union, 
which occurred in 1870. 

The great questions which agitated our coun 
try and resulted in the secession of the South 
ern States and the attempted establishment of a 
Confederacy entered into the councils of the 
Church, and caused a division corresponding to 
the line of separation of the States. Both old 
and new school branches were cut by the same 
plane, and as a consequence on December 4th, 
1861, at Augusta, Ga., the Southern Presbyteries 
of both old and new school branches organized 
‘‘the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States of America”’ 
with the same standard of doctrine and polity. 
After the close of the Civil War this branch 
changed its name to ‘‘the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States.”’ 

A happy re-union of the old and the new 
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school branches of the Northern Church was effected 

at Pittsburg, in 1869 ‘‘ on the basis of the Westminster 

standards pure and simple.’’ The number of com- 

municants at the time of the division was 220,557. 

The numbers were nearly equally divided between the 

two branches at the time of the separation, the old 

school being somewhat the larger. At the time of the 

reunion their united strength had a little more than 

doubled. They returned from their separation with 

4,526 churches, 4,233 ministers, 446,561 communi- 

cants. Their benevolent contributions had increased 

nearly ten-fold, reaching $2,023,956. 
Since the re-union the growth of the Church has 

been commensurate with the growth of the nation. It 

has extended into all the States and Territories of the 

Union, except certain ones in the South that have 

been sufficiently provided with 

churches of the same faith and a 

order by the Southern branch of eae. GEORGE JUNKIN. 

the Church. fe Working side by side in several 
The Presbyterian Church in A ff the Southern States, they 

the United States of America has ' .re growing into more intimate 

established ten theological sem- fraternal relations. Feeble 

inaries and many colleges hurches in many cases are 

throughout the country. The grouped under a single minister 

Board of Aid for Colleges and veross the line of separation. 

Academies, created by the Gen- Overtures looking toward re- 

eral Assembly in 1883, is the union have frequently been 

youngest board of the Church. formulated and supported with 
The division of the Church, increasing numbers and with 

which occurred simultaneously srowing zeal. The Northern 

with the breaking out of the Civil 


Church has several times com- 
War, has not yet been healed. REV. ALBERT BARNES. mitted itself to the proposition 


of reunion on the basis of the common standards, but 
the Southern Church has been restrained from accepting 
these overtures by reason of peculiar local conditions 
growing out of the war, which they fear would not be fully 
understood nor wisely met by the overwhelming majority 
which the Northern Church wouldbring into such a union ; 
but the interchange of ministers and members, the flow 
of populations from one section to the other and the inter- 
mingling of interests are fast obliterating the differences 
which have kept the two branches apart. 

Resolutions recently adopted by lower courts in both 
branches, expressing in strongest terms an ardent desire 
for closer relations, mark a long stride toward reunion, if 
indeed they do not result in its consummation at an early 
day. 





For some years a settlement had been growing in the 
Northern branch of the Church favorable to a revision of 
its Confession of Faith and a restatement which should be 
a better expression of its doctrines than the old Confessicn, 
which was prepared in the heat of an excited theological 
controversy 250 years ago. A committee of able and 

vi caninenuanaae a ~ learned men was appointed f r this purpose by the General 
diidt aieeemens ott waniiiied ened Assembly of 1890. But the attention of the Church was 
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largely diverted from the business of revision by inary and disavows 
other more exciting questions, and the report of teachings. 
the Committee on Revision failed of adoption. Professor Briggs was 





the election of a pro- 
fessor in the Semi- 
nary carried with it 
the right to disap- 
prove the transfer 
of a professor from 
one chair to another 
in the same faculty. 
The Assembly claim- 
ed and exercised the 
right, as the Supreme 
Court of the Church, 
to determine _ this 
question as between 
itself and the Semi- 
nary, the two parties 
to the compact, and 
disapproved the 
transfer of Doctor 
Briggs. The Semi- 
nary not concurring 
in this view, the As- 
sembly declines to 
receive annual re- 
ports from that Sem- 
all responsibility for its 


tried for heresy by the 


Alarm had been felt in some parts of the Presbytery of New York. He was charged with 


Church at the use of the higher criticism by cer- teaching— 
tain eminent scholars in this country, notably Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Briggs, 
of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York 
City. That Seminary re- 
ported to the General As- 
sembly of 1891 the trans- 
fer of Professor Briggs 
from the Chair of He- 
brew and Cognate Lan- 
guages, to the Chair of 
Biblical Theology that 
had been recently created. 
Professor Briggs in his 
inaugural address on Jan- 
uary 20th, 1891, had set 
forth views on inspira- 
tion and on the methods 
of Biblical study which 
were regarded by many 
with alarm. An excited 
discussion in the Assem- 
bly as to whether the 
right granted to the As- 
sembly at the time of the 
re-union to disapprove REV. N. 8 8S. BEMAN, D.D, 





Ist. That the reason is a fountain of divine authority, 


which may and does savingly 
enlighten men, even such as 
reject the Scriptures as the 
authoritative proclamation 
of the will of God and re- 
ject alsothe way of salvation 
through the mediation and 
sacrifice of the Son of God 
as revealed therein. 

2d. That the Church is a 
fountain of divine authority, 
which apart from the Holy 
Scriptures may and does 
seemingly enlighten men. 

3d. That errors may have 
existed in the original text 
of the Holy Scriptures as it 
came from its authors. 

4th. That Moses is not the 
author of the Pentateuch. 

5th. That Isiah is not the 
author of half the book that 
bears his name. 

6th. And that sanctifica- 
tion is not complete at death. 


After a prolonged trial 
before the Presbytery of 
New York Professor 
Briggs was fully acquit- 
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ted. Appeal was 
taken by the pros- 
ecution, not tothe 
Synod of New 
York, which 
would have been 
the usual course, 











but overleaping 
that court to the 
General Assembly 
which met in 
Washington City 
in May, 1895, 
The General As- 
sembly reversed 
the verdict of the 
Presbytery of 
New York, ad- 
judged Doctor 


Briggs guilty as 





charged and sus- 


pended him from FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CALIFORNIA 
Vol. XLV.— 4 


RGANIZED APRIL 15TH, 1849. 




















REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., 
PIONEER IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
the office of the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D. D., a 
professor in Lane Theological Seminary, was 
tried on charges of heresy by the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati in December, 1892, and by that body 


Synods. 


Presbyterian Church of the United States (North). 
Presbyterian Church of the United States (South ) 


Totals 
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adjudged guilty on the second and third charges 
and suspended from the ministry. The two 
charges were as follows : 

2d. With teaching that the Holy Spirit did not so 
control the inspired writers in their composition of 
the Holy Scriptures as to make their utterances ab- 
solutely truthful—i. ¢., free from error when inter- 
preted in their natural and intended sense. 

3d. While alleging that the Holy Scriptures are in- 
spired and an infallible rule of faith and practice, with 
denying in fact their inspiration in the sense in which 
inspiration is attributed to the Holy Scriptures by 
the Holy Scriptures themselves and by the Confession 
of Faith. 

Dr. Smith appealed to the Synod of Ohio, by 
which court the judgment was affirmed, and 
then to the General Assembly which met at 
Saratoga, N. Y., in May, 1894, where tke judg- 
ment was reaffirmed. 

There are other members of the great Presby- 
terian family of churches which deserve mention 
in this sketch, but space forbids. While they are 
all steadfast in their loyalty to.their standards, they 
have satisfactory reasons for separate existence, 
and they exercise the broadest charity toward all 
other Christian denominations, conceding to them 
each and all divine authority equal to that which 
they claim for themselves. 

The main statistics of the two branches of the 
Church, as reported to their Assemblies in 1897, 
are as follows : 


Be ne vole nt 
Contributions. 


Pre shy- 


teries. 


Minis- 


ters. 


( ommuni- 


cants. 


i 
} 
Churches. 
| 
| 


7,129 7,631 
1,393 | 2.816 


8,522 10,447 


960,911 
214,694 


$13,298,067 
1,832,860 


1,175,605) $15,130,927 


NECESSITY. 


Whar stern Necessity hath once ordained 
For mortal’s share, 


Let him not murmur, howsoe’er constrained, 


His lot to bear. 


Nor Time, nor Chance, nor Laws, nor Gods, nor Men, 
Her voice can stay ; 
Her icy finger points the way, and then 


Man must obey. 


And Love, and Hate, and Fear, and Joy, and Pain, 
She portions each ; 


Nor vanished bliss will e’er restore again, 


Whoe’er beseech. 


’Tis weakness to resist her stern decree, 
’Tis impious to rebel ; 

The strongest mind, the noblest heart has he, 
Who follows well. 





THE GAME 
By J. 


(MES were hard in 
that winter. Times were very 
hard. What money Temper- 
ance Jim, the proprietor of 
the Tenderfoot Saloon, had 
net gathered in over the bar 
of that sarcastically named 
hostelry, had been taken by 

those students of human nature commonly called 
gamblers. 


sull .Gap 


Times were so very hard and money so scarce 
that the latter gentlemen had departed to more 
remunerative fields, and Jim, or Temp, as he 
was indiscriminately known, was also consider- 
ing the advisability of leaving the citizens who 
still remained to die of thirst. 

The first settlers had come to be also the last, 
for with few exceptions those who had arrived 
later had departed earlier, before they grew any 
roots to tie them to the apparently dying town. 
Nearly all of those who remained did so because 
they had impedimenta in the form of wives and 
children, which made them hesitate to leave a 
bad for a possible worse. 

To add to the universal discomfort and dis- 
gust, Temperance Jim had lately been enforcing 
with more than usual strictness his rule of ‘“‘no 
pay, no drink.’’ Had what already was owing 
that gentleman been paid, he would most certain- 
ly have departed ; and the remote chance of 
collecting some of it in some way was partly the 
sause of his remaining. 

Then, late one Saturday afternoon, the stage 
set down in front of the Tenderfoot Saloon two 
strangers. evidently a_ tenderfoot, 
for he clothes and had the ap- 
pearance of being possessed of that medium 
of exchange which was so much in 
At sight of the eyes of the group in 
front of the door gleamed with renewed hope, 
with visions of inducing him to buy something, 


One was 


wore good 
demand. 
him 


anything, everything they possessed, or inveigling 
him into a ‘‘ quiet game,’’ any method by which 
they might acquire enough of the aforesaid me- 
dium to enable them to leave town. 

The second man to alight was a tall, thin, 
cadaverous-looking individual, with a sallow, 
clean-shaven face, thin, white hands, with long, 
tapering fingers, dressed in a clerical-looking 
black frock-coat and trousers, clean linen and 
white necktie, and a wide-brimmed black slouch 


AT 


FREDERIC 


BULL 


THORNE. 


GAP 


hat. Had it not been for his eyes, which were 
black and of that nature called ‘‘ piercing,’’ and 
the fact that he moved, they would have con- 
cluded that Rattles Pete, the driver, had been 
carrying a corpse. He was not-received with 
much favor, to judge by the looks cast at him. 
In the first place, his insulting display of clean 
linen prejudiced them against him, and in the 
second, he looked like a gambler, and Bull Gap 
had had enough, for the time being, of gentry of 
that profession. That he was a minister was also 
possible, but Bull Gap minds did not run to 
thoughts of ministers, and, anyway, they seldom 
had money, nor gambled when they did. 

Temperance dim assigned the two men to ad- 
joining rooms upstairs, the Tenderfoot Saloon 
having the proud distinction of being the only 
two-storied structure in town, and combining 
hotel accommodations with its other means of 
securing the passing dollar. 

That evening the entire male population of 
Bull Gap assembled in Jim’s barroom to see— 
well, to see if something might not occur to re- 
lieve the monotony of existence. 

Jim told them that the tenderfoot’s name was 
Charles Bramway and that the man in black had 
announced himself as the Rev. Mr. P. D. Jones, 
and that he intended to hold religious services in 
Bull Gap, and had extended through him, Tem- 
perance Jim, an invitation for all to be present. 

This latter 
difference, bey 
that he guessed ‘‘ th’ 


formation was received with in- 
d the remark of Smooth Dan 
women folks ’ll take t’ him, 


prob’ ly don’t licker er play 


° , 
seein’ as how 


poker. An’ th \ re 


welcome t’ him furall 0’ me.’’ 


Dan did both, when he had the wherewithal, 
and it was an open secret that his wife made 
vigorous objections, both verbal ‘and physical, 
thereto. 
‘Charles Br 
had little 
leaked out in s 
owner of that 1 


would, as a name, have 
nterest for them, had it not 
mysterious way that the 
ime was also in possession of no 


imway a 
more 


ine 


five hundred dollars cash. 

cash! cold, hard 
said Dan, in an awed whisper to the 
man to whom he 


less a sum tha 


“Cash, mind yer, Good, 
plunks !”’ 
was conveying the good news. 

The other man, Bill Simpson, licked his lips, 
while his eyes glistened as he glanced at the 
stairs which led to the room of this capitalist. 


Some of the men had had three times that sum, 











‘DAN SHEEPISHLY WITHDREW HIS HAND FROM HIS IlIP-POCKET.”’ 


more than once, previous to their coming to 
Sull Gap, but they now looked back upon those 
times as one does at a pleasant dream which he 
has little hope of recurring. ' 

Who did it or how it was done no one knew 
exactly, but within an hour from the time that 
the news became general there was an inwardly 
excited though outwardly calm group of men 
playing poker around one of the tables in the 
Tenderfoot Saloon, of which Charles Bramway 
was one. 

The combined capital of Bull Gap, other than 
Jim’s, had been pooled and divided among the 
players. Jim looked on with interest. Tem- 
perance Jim did not belie his hame, for he 
neither drank nor gambled, having always reso- 
lutely refused to do either, even when such re- 
fusal ‘‘ meant trouble.’’ Jim could shoot straight 
and quick, quicker than several who had at- 
tempted to forcibly induce him to join either of 
the two popular pastimes. 


“Tl sell ve licker er let ye gamble in my 
place ; thet’s my business. I won’t do neither 
myself; thet’s also my business.’’ 

There was, however, a well-defined belief that 
he could have done either as well as he shot had 
he chose to. 

The next morning there was a notice tacked on 
the front of one of the houses which had been 
deserted by its departing owner, announcing that 
the ‘‘Rev. P. D. Jones’’ would hold ‘divine 
service’? there at eleven o’clock A. M. 

The men, on their way to the Tenderfoot 
Saloon to renew the game of the night before, 
paid little attention to the notice, but the women 
were as unanimous in responding to this attrac- 
tion as the men were to that of those five hundred 
dollars. 

However tender Bramway’s feet may have 
been, the citizens of Bull Gap found him no 
novice in the national game. Though he had 
been the heavier loser the night before, and some 
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THE GAME 
of his money had passed into their pockets, they 
did not find him the easy plucking they had an- 
ticipated. 

Smooth Dan had attempted to effect a favorite 
little manipulation of the cards, of which he was 
fond, but a glance from the tenderfoot’s eve and 
a slight movement of his hand toward his hip 
pocket, possibly for his handkerchief, had caused 
Dan and the others as well to conclude that hon- 
esty was the safest policy when Bramway was 
looking. There little or 
done, the male citizens of Bull Gap devoted 
themselves exclusively to that poker game. 


being no work to be 
For 
all his good playing, Bramway’s money gradually 
became distributed among the others, aided, pos- 
sibly, by manipulations more clever than the one 
attempted by Smooth Dan. 

The that game 
made a Mississippi gambler green with envy. 


way continued would have 
Why Bramway stayed, or why he had come, were 
matters of ignorance to Bull Gap, and indiffer- 
ence as well, so long as he retained possession of 
any of his money. 
The division among the poker syndicate was 
not to come until the tenderfoot had been cleanly 
To 
be sure, it would have been a more simple and 
quicker plan to have quietly ‘‘held him up”’ 
some dark night, but while Jim did not object to 


plucked and put upon the outgoing stage. 


the former scheme for increasing the financial 
condition of the town, he did, emphatically and 
forcibly, to the Intter, with sundry hints as to 
what he would do in case any ‘‘accident’’ hap- 
pened to Bramway. 

The way that five hundred and odd dollars cir- 
culated was enough to have awakened the ad- 
of a Wall Street bucket-shop. Each 
and every one of them backed more hands, as- 


miration 


sisted at more bluffs, raises and jack-pots than ten 
would have done under ordinary circumstances. 
As the days and nights rapidly approached the 
measure of a month and the game still continued, 
with now one, now another of the participants 
carrying most, but not all, of the money home 
with him at night, only to have it transferred to 
another pocket the next day, or be again distrib- 
uted among them all, it grew to be the ambition 
of to 
amount and ‘‘turn up missing’”’ 


gi 


every man in possession of the entire 
the next day. 

The fact that every one knew that the man who 
made the biggest winnings at any game was 
closely watched until the next did 
not interfere with this laudable desire in the 
least. Each felt himself capable of outwitting 
the others when the propitious time came. 


Meanwhile the women had, as Dan said they 


. session he 
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would, ‘‘ taken tev. 


his 


the P. D. Jones, and 


sermons, prayer-meetings and general re- 


as well attended by the 
by the men. 


ligious services wer 
The men had 
they had spoken to him, a 


tforward man, with a hearty 


women as the g 
him, 
soft-spoken, st! 


found \\ 


hand-clasp and cheery word always ready, 


with an absence 
and had at 
characteristic. 


f that cant which they detested 
first red would be his principal 
not one of them had as yet 
attended any of 

The Rey. P: 


the game, and si 


s meetings. 

Jones had, of course, heard of 
it in progress as he passed by 

on the way to his room, and tried to induce the 

men, singly and collectively, to desert its fasci- 
one Sunday, but with no 

in could be forced to forsake 


hil 


nations, if only 
Not 


the more attract 


success, I 
seductions of the table, and, 
d that, were he to leave it 

game, he might lose his 
the coveted amount. 
their exertions to that of the 
like result. 


besides, each feare 
if only during 
chance of wint much 


The women added 
but 


Bramway man 


minister, th a So long as 
to keep his proportion of the 
some way, he continued to 
not to be entreated, 
way induced to listen to the 
P. D. Jones. 
parson’? would grow discour- 
it he did not. 

t, four weeks from the one 


vlit, 
} 
began, the usual group sat 


} 


money—which, 
do—the men 
manded, or in 


com- 


exhortations t] tev. Some 
thought that 
aged and leave, 
One Saturday 
on which the 
about the tabl 
done for the 
and, as it happen¢ 
divided among tl] 
being shuffled 
play, when the | 
the stairs fron 
up to the tal 
front of him, w 
looked at him d then at each other 
the mountain 
Mohamet 
tain’s. 
They all felt 
ion of this ma 


? 


Jim’s saloon, as they had 


eding twenty-seven evenings, 
d, the money was about evenly 
» present. The cards were 


{ 
reparatory to commencing the 
Mr. P. D. Jones descended 


s room, and drawing a chair 


> 
Le \ 


put a pile of gold pieces in 
ut saying a word. 


ul The men 
So, if 
| not play Mohamet’s game, 
hand m the 


y 
’ 


would tal a moun- 


AC 


sudden lowering of their opin- 


} 
wl 
Wi 


10, for all his religion and 


fine words, evidently intended to gamble. ‘They 


hated a hypoet but his money was as good as 
any other mat 
I Nobod 
parson’s turn t 
He picked 
and then—wel 
shuffling befor 
with life as the 


. jack-pot was made in his 


honor. ypened it until it came to the 


he pack, hesitated a moment, 
me there had ever seen such 
The imbued 
flapped, rattled, rustled, and 


ecards seemed 
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changed places with each other under the magic 
of those long, white fingers. 

And the dealing! There had been gamblers 
in town who prided themselves, and justly, on 
their dexterity in handling cards, but their skill 
was as nothing compared to the way those slips 
of pasteboard left the reverend gentleman’s 
hands, and were deposited in the neatest of little 
piles in front of each player before they had 
time to realize that the deal had commenced. 

Smooth Dan, who was sitting on the parson’s 
left, picked up his cards, looked at them, and 
placing some money in the centre of the table, 
sententiously remarked : 

‘*She’s busted !’’ 

Bramway, who was the next man, raised the 
opening, and so, in turn, did each of the men 
around to the parson. He simply saw the last 
raise. Once again it was raised around the 
board with the exception of the parson, who 
‘*made good.’’ The others, concluding that it 
had passed enough, did likewise. 

Dan did not want any cards, and neither did 
Bramway, and, more remarkable still, neither 
did any of the others, except the Rev. P. D. 
Jones, who dealt himself three cards. When the 
betting ceased, every cent of the five hundred 
and odd dollars was in the centre of the table, as 
well as a goodly amount of the parson’s gold 
pieces. 

That reverend gentleman, seeing that there 
was no more money forthcoming with which to 
continue the game, and being evidently in a for- 
giving mood, had called the last bet without 
raising. It had certainly been a remarkable 
deal. Almost too remarkable, to judge from the 
glances that were cast at the Rev. P. D. Jones. 

That gentleman of the cloth—the men con- 
cluded it was green as well as black—had laid 
down four aces, while Dan held four kings and 
no one else less than a flush, while two full 
houses appeared. Certainly, a most remarkable 
coincidence. 

The Rev. P. D. Jones quietly transferred the 
money from the table to his pocket, with a look 
on his face as if he were thinking of his to-mor- 
row’s sermon on the wickedness of gambling, 
rose, bowed politely, and moved toward the 
stairs. 

‘Drop that gun !’’ 

Dan sheepishly withdrew his hand from his 
hip-pocket at Temperance Jim’s command, as 
that abstemious gentleman leaned over the bar 
with a revolver pointing at Dan’s head, while 
another covered the other members of the party, 
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in case any one of them might also take it into 
his head to want his—handkerchief. 

‘*Now, th’ whole crowd o’ ye clear out 0’ 
hyar, ’cep’n Mr. Bramway, an’ don’t forgit that 
I sometimes sleep in th’ same room with th’ 
parson.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Jones had only glanced once 
over his shoulder when he heard Jim shout, and 
had then proceeded on his way up the stairs, pay- 
ing no more attention to the crowd of men whom 
he had so neatly and quickly relieved of the long- 
disputed amount. 

The next morning the entire population of 
Bull Gap, male as well as female, gathered in the 
house in which the Rev. P. D. Jones held forth. 
That is, all but three, and Bramway. Beside 
the tenderfoot, Smooth Dan and two of the men 
with whom he had been most intimate, were 
missing. 

Eleven o’clock, the hour at which the services 
had always commenced promptly, came. Ten 
minutes past, quarter-past, half-past the hour 
and the congregation began to be nervous and 
uneasy at the non-appearance of the Rev. P. D. 
Jones. Had some of the men taken a violent 
revenge for the play of the night before? 

One or two men left their seats and started 


toward the door, when they were halted by the 
voice of Temperance Jim, who, rising to his feet 
and facing the congregation, said : 


‘*Hold on a minute! First an’ foremost I 
want t? say as how I hev all th’ money right 
hyar as wuz in town ’fore Bramway come, an’ 
am ready t’ return it t’ them as it belongs to, 
minus a few little accounts 0’ my own.”’ 

The men on their way to the door turned 
around, and with the rest listened attentively as 
Jim went on. 

“You all ain’t got no kick a-comin’ at what 
I’m a-goin’ t’ say, fer reasons ’tain’t nec’sary t’ 
mention. ’Cep’n, maybe, th’ three as ain’t hyar, 
an’ I guess ’twon’t do ’em no good ’f they do. 

‘*Them three, Smooth Dan, Billy Simpson an’ 
Pete Bailey, air at present, t? th’ best o’ my 
knowledge an’ belief,.a-journeyin’ t’ord ’ Frisco 
in th’ kempany o’ two o’ th’ slickest Secret Ser- 
vice men as thar is in th’ kentry, who you galoots 
know es Mr. Charles Bramway an’ th’ Reverend 
Mr. P. D. Jones. 

‘*Dan an’ them other two thought as how they 
would start a branch o’ th’ ’Frisco mint right 
hyar in Bull Gap, an’ might o’ made a go of it 
’f it hadn’t been fur Mr. Charles Bramway an’ 
th’ Reverend Mr. P. D. Jones, whose right name, 
I might remark, begins with a Q.”’ 
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From the Painting by Grison. 











PREPARING 
BEET-SUGAR 


DurinG the past two years, while many indus- 
tries have been paralyzed and factories closed ; 
while in some localities crops have been a total 
or partial failure, it has been a source of gratifi- 
cation to note that there is one industry which 
has not only held its own in the face of hard 
times, but it has made immense strides onward 
to certain success—beet-sugar manufacture. 

This indusiry is fully demonstrating its fitness 
to occupy the prominent place it is assuming as 
a wealth producer and home- builder of this 
country. 

There has been a steadily increasing acreage 
devoted to raising sugar beets in different parts 
of the United States, both practically and experi- 


mentally, and a corresponding increased output 
of sugar. 
from the fact that Claus Spreckels, the Sugar 
King, is to erect three beet-sugar factories in 


A still further expansion is assured 


California in the immediate future. At Chino, 
Cal., where there has been the most rapid de- 
velopment, there is established an enterprise of 
a magnitude so unexpected, with operations 
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FOR PLANTING, 


IN 


TURNER, 


CALIFORNIA. 


conducted on such an extensive scale, as to ex- 
cite a feeling of the keenest admiration. 

That the results of sugar-beet farming are 
satisfactory, and yield a large measure of profit 
on a small investment in a brief interval of time, 
is vouched for by the fact that renters of land 
have been gradually acquiring more and more 
territory during the past five years. 

In 1891, the year that witnessed the building 
of the factory on the Chino Ranch, it was neces- 
sary for Mr. Gird, the owner of the property, to 
plant and care for the major portion of the crop. 
The year’s work —really experimental—proved 
so satisfactory that in 1892 the farmers rented 
and cultivated one-third of the acreage devoted 
to raising beets, Mr. Gird putting in the re- 
mainder. The results of 1892 were so decidedly 
advantageous that there was no difficulty in 
renting to farmers for the season of 1893 two- 
thirds of the beet land, Mr. Gird planting the 
remaining third. 

For the season «f 1894 the farmers rented and 
cared for the entire acreage. Year by year the 
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land under cultivation for beets has steadily in- 
creased in extent from 2,500 acres in 1891, to 
6,000 acres in 1894, and 6,500 in 1895. 
thousand 


Several 
more acres could have been rented 
had the remaining land been in a suitable con- 
dition. During the present season a large tract 
of sod-land broken preparatory 
still more extensive beet-planting. 

After the harvest of 1893 the 


has been for 


farmers who 


had been renting land the previous years at- 


tested their faith in the enterprise by purchasing 
in the neighborhood of 1,000 acres of land, in 
tracts varying from ten to sixty acres—the latter 
number being a single exception. A tract of 
twenty acres planted to sugar-beets will afford a 
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month, at prices fixed by contract at the begin- 
ning of each season. 

» farmers for beets and for 
m of $350,000, The expendi- 
amounts, growing larger each 


There was paid 1 
labor in 1895 the si 
ture of such cash 
year, means th ist cattle ranch, containing 
thousands of acres of low, naturally moist lands, 
will be sformed into a densely popu- 
lated community of 


s00n 
prosperous homes—a verita- 
ble garden spot 
Situated in a gently sloping valley, surrounded 
by circling mounta 
the natural bé 
hanced by the 1 


in ranges and rolling hills, 
of the scene is greatly en- 
ivid green of the growing beets, 
as the fields stretch away for miles in different 
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good income for a family, and there are few who 
invest in larger holdings. 

Many tracts, under favorable conditions, prop- 
erly planted and cultivated, have yielded net 
$50 to S70 per tor 
a few have exceeded the higher figure. 
One ten-acre tract was planted from out of which 
$1,000 worth of beets were harvested, and an- 


returns of acre the sea- 


son’s crop 


other field that paid $120 per acre gross. 

The entire cost of operations, from the time 
the plow is put in the ground until the beets 
are deposited in the sheds at the factory, is 
The land rental paid is 
one-quarter of the crop delivered at the factory, 

$25 All beets 
delivered at the factory during the month are 
paid for in cash on the 15th of the following 


under $25 per acre, 


and varies from $10 to per acre. 


FACTORY. 


delightful 
and bare country) 


contrast to the brown 
surrounding them during the 


directions—a 


dry season. 
From the time the narrow, ribbon-like bands of 
green appear ve 
until the harvest 
appearance of t 
eight hundred } and boys may be seen busily 
engaged in the ri 


the surface of the ground 
closes, these fields present an 
greatest activity. From six to 
us Occupations pertaining to 
the intense cultivation which the beets require. 
As soon as the plants are in the fourth leaf they 
should be ‘‘ tl ned”? 


in the row 


to a proper distance apart 
ig been drilled in. Delay at 
in a loss of from two to three 
acre at harvest time. 


this stage result 
tons of beets t 
Boys, owing to their sappleness and ambi- 


dexterity, have proved to be the best and cheap- 
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est ‘‘thinners.’’ Their help in the field is in- 
valuable, and very materially lessens the ex- 
pense, as thinning is one of the largest items in 
the care of the crop. Again, during the harvest- 
ing, when the beets have been extracted from 
the soil, the labor of the boys is utilized in 
ai topping ’”’ the beets before they leave the field 
and are delivered at the factory. In no other 
branch of agriculture can the boys be so effectu- 
ally pressed into service. 

The seed from which sugar beets are raised is 
imported from France and Germany, where, for 
many years, the business of growing seed has 
been in progress. In its indigenous condition, 
originally along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, the beet carried six or seven per cent. of 





UNLOADING THE NETS. 
sugar ; but by process of natural selection and 
breeding, the amount of saccharine matter has 
been increased to twenty-five per cent. 

To raise merchantable sugar-beet seed requires 
four or five years of patient care and toil. First, 
the seed is planted in well-prepared ground ; 
from the resulting crop selection is made of 
‘‘mother’’ beets—those of proper size and 
weight, which show the highest percentage of 
sugar, and that have the most shapely form. 
The green tops are carefully removed by sever- 
ing them with a sharp knife close to the crown ; 
the roots are then placed in silo for the winter. 

On being taken out in the spring they are again 
tested, on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, and another selection made of the highest 
grade. These are then planted out in the field, 
separately in squares, at a distance of thirty 


inches. To ascertain the percentage of sugar a 
small cylindrical piece is cut from the beet-root, 
which does not impair its growing powers, and 
analyzed in the laboratory. Before planting, 
however, each beet has a number carved into it 
and the number is recorded in a book. At the 
end of the season the number engraved on the 
beet-root is still legible and the obtained results 
are entered up against the corresponding book 
numbers. Indeed, to such a fine point is this 
detail work carried out, that in some instances 
photographs are taken of each ‘‘mother’’ beet. 

The seed from these ‘‘ mothers’’ is planted the 
following spring, and from the ripening crop an- 
other selection is made for ‘‘mothers.’’ These 
are again cared for in the silo until spring and 
then planted. The seed from 
the second planting of ‘‘ moth- 
ers’’ is then ready for market. 
To plant one acre requires the 
making of many thousand an- 
alyses. 

Long - conducted experi- 
ments have proved that in 
planting for ordinary crop 
productions the best results 
have been obtained where the 
rows were drilled eighteen 
inches apart and the plants 
thinned to a distance of six 
or eight inches in the row. 

This close culture gives a 
greater tonnage to the acre, of 
a higher sugar content and 
purity, and is said to be less 
exhausting to the soil. Early 
planting, inducing a rapid 
growth and large root in the 
beginning of the season, is as important a 
factor in the success of the harvest as the bril- 
liant sunshine of the summer and autumn. It 
has also been found that large, heavy seed 
produces larger yields and higher sugar per- 
centage than does the smaller sizes. For sev- 
eral years the Government Experiment Sta- 
tion at Schuyler, Neb., has conducted a series 
of experiments in growing sugar-beet seed in 
marketable quantities. ‘‘ Home-grown seed, 
planted by the side of the imported seed of the 
same varieties and under the same conditions of 
soil and cultivation’’ gave decided indication of 
greater vitality, germinating power and produc- 
tiveness. 

From an acre of ground 706 more pounds of 
sugar were obtained from the American than 
from the French or German seed—representing 
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a gain of twelve per cent. The amount 
of sugar-beet seed imported from the 
latter countries, for planting at Chino 
in 1894, was 80 tons, which will give 
some idea of the enormous proportions 
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of the industry. Of the 200,000 tons of beets 
delivered to the six factories in this country in 
1893, over 50,000 tons, or a quarter of the entire 
amount, was worked up by the Chino factory. 
The output in sugar 


from this factory was 


15,063,357 pounds, or one-third of the 44,836,527 
pounds which represented the total product of 
beet sugar in this country for the same year. 


The steadily increasing acreage and tonnage has 
necessitated the enlarging of the Chino factory 
from a capacity of 350 tons of beets daily in 
1892 to 550 tons in 1893, and again to 800 tons 
in 1894. : 

Over $100,000 was expended on improve- 
ments in 1893, which resulted in giving the fac- 
tory a working capacity far above the estimated 
550 tons. On some days as high as 700 tons of 
beets were worked with a 
resultant output of 250,000 
pounds of raw sugar. Dur- 
ing the season of 1895 as 
high as 900 tons of beets 
were worked through the 
factory per day. 

This was increased in 
1896 to 1,000 tons per day. 
With all the recent addi- 
tions to the buildings and 
machinery equipment, the 
immense plant represents 
a total expenditure of near- 
ly $1,000,000. The main 
66x 285 feet is 
supplemented by the new 
Steffan’s process building, 
four stories in height, 
60 x 100 feet; the boiler 


structure, 


A DRY 


MANUFACTURE IN 


CALIFORNIA. 
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house, 50 x 145 feet ; and the lime kilns. These 
lime kilns, four in number, have a daily eapac- 
ity for burning 125 tons of rock—equal to more 
than twelve standard carloads. The new kiln, 
85 feet in height, has, alone, a capacity of 75 
tons daily—one of the largest kilns in exist- 
ence, 

Inside the main building, the space is crowded 
with whinery from basement to cu- 
pola, and from one extremity to the other, all of 
the latest design and highest type of workman- 
ship. One hundred and fifty carloads of ma- 
and machinery were received in 1894 
from the Eastern States to make the necessary 
improvements, while 200 skilled workmen were 
employed for months in remodeling the old and 
constructing the new work. 


Bie 


massive m 


terials 


Every nook and cranny 
of the building has been 
invaded to make room for 
the additional equipment. 
Many miles of pipes and 
tubes extend through the 
interior of the building in 
all directions. One of the 
important additions 
was the great vacuum pan 
for erystalizing the syrup. 
This pan is fourteen feet in 
diameter, and has a capa- 


most 


city for a 70-ton charge— 
one of the largest pans ever 
Several of the cast- 
ings composing this gigantic 


made. 


piece of machinery weigh 
fifteen tons each. 


BEET. Facing each other on op- 
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posite sides of the building are two sets of quad- 
ruple-effect evaporators ; one set supplied with 
short, vertical heating tubes, the other with long, 
horizontai tubes. In the refining department one 
complete set of seven centrifugals, forty inches 
in diameter, has been added to the original 
equipment. Thirteen new filter presses were 
placed in addition to the three old ones of eighty 
frames each. All the machinery for the new 
equipment, with the exception of the filter 
presses, was manufactured in the United States. 

The power to operate this complicated mass of 
machinery, and furnish steam and hot water, is 
derived from three engines and a battery of ten 
boilers, the latter aggregating 2,500 horse-power. 
Crude oil is used for fuel, and, for the season of 
1893, it required 50,000 barrels, or 2, 100,000 
gallons, to keep the plant running day and 
night—about 100 days. For the season of 1895 
the consumption of oil was 25,000 gallons daily 
for 134 days. This oil is piped 14 miles from 
the wells to the factory. 

The beets are unloaded by machinery into 
V-shaped bins. They are dropped through traps, 
as required, into sluice-ways filled with a rush- 
ing stream of water, which carries them into the 
factory at the foot of an Archimedean screw. 
Five million gallons of artesian water, from nu- 
merous wells which constitute a part of the water 
system of the Chino Ranch, daily flow into and 
through the factory to be used in the many 


processes of sugar extraction. As the beets 
reach the foot of the slowly revolving screw, 
they are caught and elevated to the washing 
tank, where, after being tumbled about until 
they are clean, they are let out into a chute 
which slides them to a bucket elevator. 

In the buckets, they ascend to the top of the 
building, and there drop into an automatic 
registering scale having a capacity of one ton 
weight. When that weight is reached the jaws 
of the scale open and the beets flow out into a 
divided bin and drop into two slicers on the 
floor below. Here, by a series of knives, they 
are cut into long, narrow strips, technically 
called ‘‘ cossettes,’’ and fall on a traveling belt 
which carries them along to the mouths of the 
diffusion battery (a series of sheet steel vertical 
cylinders). In this battery the beet juice is dif- 
fused from the cossettes. There are twenty-four 
of these cells, and a ‘‘circulation’’ from one to 
another, in each set, is in progress constantly ; 
some cells are filled while others are emptied. 
From the diffusion battery the juice is pumped 
up to the measuring tanks on the floor above, 
from whence it passes to the first set of satura- 
tion tanks to be treated with milk-of-lime and 
carbonic-acid gas to remove the impurities. (In 
1893 four thousand tons of lime rock were 
burned, and the lime used for purifying the beet 
juices). Sent to the first filter press, the juice is 
forced by hydraulic pressure through a series of 
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eighty screens and cloths, which retain the lime 
and allow the partially purified juice to pass to 
a receiving tank on the main floor, from which 
it is returned to the second set of saturation 
tanks, and again treated to a weaker solution of 
the milk-of-lime. 

It is again forced through the series of filter 
presses and goes to the re-heater, thence into the 
quadruple effect evaporators, where it is gradu- 
ally boiled down to thick syrup as it is drawn 
by vacuum, successively, from the first to the 
fourth evaporator. Pumped from the evapo- 
rators to the top of the building, the syrup re- 
ceives asulphur bath and descends to the vacuum 
pans on the second floor, where it becomes crys- 
tallized Out of the vacuum pans the 
heavy mass of sugar and molasses passes to the 


sugar. 
mixers (long troughs with revolving paddle- 
arms), where it is kept thoroughly stirred, and 
dropped into the centrifugals on the ground 
floor. These, revolving at a high rate of speed, 
throw out the molasses and leave the sugar free. 
A spray of water 


ed cylinder, which removes all moisture, and 
issues at the lower end ready for market. 

Only eighteen hours elapse from the time the 
beet enters at one end of the factory as a beet- 
root until it makes its exit at the opposite end in 
the shape of refined sugar. If the product is to 
ctory without being refined the 
sulphur bath is omitted and the raw sugar, called 
‘masse cuite,’’ goes directly from the vaccuum 
pan to the shipping-room, which process is com- 
pleted in the sl 

During the ti 


pass from the f 


rt space of twelve hours. 
me the factory is in operation 550 
men are employed constantly day and night. 
From the time the engines are started until the 
last pound of sugar is run through, there is not 
an instant’s pause, unless for breakage. 
The output of sugar at Chino for the years 
1891-—1892-1S803 was: 
1891 
1892 
1895 


For 1895 t!] 


1,900,000 pounds 
7,903,541 ‘ 


15,063,357 a 


output of granulated sugar 





and compressed 
air is introduced 
into the centri- 
fugals, which 
cleanses the sugar 
and removes all 
trace of molasses. 
The clean white 
sugar is dropped 
from the bottom 
of the pans into 
a trough having 





a feeder and is 
forced along to a 
bucket elevator. 
This takes it to 
the floor above, 
where it 
into one 


passes 
end of 
the slanting gran- 
ulator, falling on 
a revolving, heat- 
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factories. 
sugar factories and is obliged 
to import ninety per cent. of 
the sugar consumed, paying 
each year for the same over 
‘ $100, 000,000. 

According to a French jour- 

nal, the average production of 




























beet-sugar per factory is: 










Austria .483 tons 
Germany. ae oO 
France ——- 









The average yield of beets 
per acre in France for a num- 
4 ber of years has been 9.6 tons. 
| In Germany the prices paid 
‘ the farmers for beets vary from 









A MEXICAN HOME. 
22,000,000 pounds. For California the total 
product of the State, from factories at Chino, Al- 
varado and Watsonville, was: 
1891 8,175,438 pounds 
1892 21,801,322 y 
ee 35,100,357 
The total output of the six beet-sugar factories 
of the United States, located in California, Ne- 
braska and Utah, was: 
1891 . .12,204,838 pounds 
1892 27,083,322 “ 
1895 44,836,527 
The beet-sugar supply of the world for 1892- 
1893 was 3,402,000 tons as against 2,695,000 
tons of cane sugar. 
4 It is stated that from the year 1875 to 1890 
German sugar exports increased from 56,120 
“ tons to 744,000 tons. In Germany, Austria and 
| France, the three great sugar-producing countries 


of the world, there are over 1,000 beet-sugar 
The United States has but six beet- 


$3.20 to $3.80 per ton. At 
Chino, for the season of 1895, 
the price has averaged $4.25 
per ton, and the average yield 
has been about twelve tons 
per acre. In many cases the 
yield runs as high as twenty 
to twenty-five tons per acre. 
Much of the land is raw, 
which lowers the average ton- 
nage materially. 

The area devoted to sugar- 
beets in France is estimated 
to be 1,300,000 acres, as 
against 600,000 acres ten years 
ago, and from 50,000 to 60,000 
hands are employed. 

The Sugar Beet, in speaking of conditions 
abroad, says: ‘‘ While France is not the leading 
beet-sugar producing country, her progress dur- 





ing the past few years has been the source of 
considerable alarm among her rivals. There can- 
not be the least doubt that her leading agricul- 
tural staple is the beet; with it fluctuates the 
entire farming issues of the country. Beet-sugar 
manufacture means an industry that can be car- 
ried on at home and the country derives the 
benefit. In 1883 the total sugar manufactured 
in France was not equal to the home consump- 
tion; the difference was imported. Then the 
production of sugar was 272,000 tons, and now 
it is 800,000 tons.’’ 

At the time Napoleon was advocating and as- 
sisting in the establishment of sugar factories in 
France it is stated that ‘‘a caricature was ex- 
hibited in Paris, in which the Emperor and the 
King of Rome were the most prominent charac- 
ters. The Emperor was represented as sitting in 
the nursery with a cup of coffee before him, into 
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which he was squeezing a beet-root. Near him 
was seated the King of Rome, voraciously suck- 
ing a beet-root, while the nurse, standing near 
and steadfastly observing, is made to say to the 
youthful monarch : ‘Suck, dear, suck ; your father 
says it is sugar!’ ”’ 

California is said by foreign experts to be the 
ideal beet-sugar country. The head of one of 
the greatest seed firms in France pronounced the 
natural advantages possessed by Southern Cali- 
fornia to be far superior to the existing conditions 
in his country. Anda gentleman from Germany, 
one thoroughly conversant with the sugar indus- 
try in that country, after making an inspection 
of the beet-fields, factory, and the method of 
handling the crop at Chino, said, rather regret- 
fully : 

‘‘T am glad for you, but sorry for us. 

Many other sections of the United States have 


” 
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shown 
culture. 

It would require 
of the one at Chir 
These would r 


most gratifying results in sugar-beet 
at least 300 factories the size 
10 to supply the home demand. 

present a capital investment of 
$300,000,000 in buildings, machinery and other 
equipments, and would give employment to 
thousands of skilled mechanics, not taking into 
consideration the cost of operation each year. 
The amount, $350,000, paid for beets and labor 
at Chino in 1895, multiplied by 300, gives a sum 
of $105,000,000 (equal to the yearly wheat ex- 
ports), which would be the amount paid to 
American laborers annually. This immense sum 
would enter into circulation at home instead of 
being sent out of the country, as it is at present. 
In view of these facts, the question naturally 
arises: Why should not the United States pro- 
duce its own sugar? 
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By ELEANOR C. 


A riGHT goodly picture was John Maxwell, 
civil engineer, as he stood at the gate in shoot- 
ing attire, a tall, broad-shouldered man, with a 
clever, clean-cut face; a revelation to Lavvy 
Reese, for never in the seventeen years that she 
had bloomed with the rhododendrons and clem- 
atis and other flowers of her native mountains 
had she spoken to a gentleman, until this one 
came to board with them. He was the chief en- 
gineer of th — Road, and the Reese farm was 
the most convenient location for his headquar- 
ters; of camp life he had had a surfeit, and 
though the Reese farmhouse could scarcely be 
termed a Sybaritic abode, the comfortable bed and 
wholesome, homely fare furnished a grateful con- 
trast to the cot and table of the camp. 

Lavvy gazed at him wistfully, a world of long- 
ing in her soft brown eyes; to her he represented 
an unknown world—a world peopled with mar- 
velous beings, born of a knowledge of cheap 
literature and painted in rainbow hues by the in- 
artistic fancies of an untutored mind. 

‘* Jim Ed’’ Thompson, standing by her, saw 
the wistfulness of the fawnlike eyes, and a sharp, 
jealous pang contracted his heart, his great, hon- 
est, tender heart. It never occurred to him that, 
fine as was Maxwell’s physique, his was finer 
still; a son of Anak, not angular and over-large 


of joint, as are many mountaineers. Nature in 


SCOTT. 
making him one of : 
neglected the o 
body well-nigh 


‘noblemen’’ had not 
er man, and after placing in a 


her 


perfect a heart, brave, loyal and 
tender, had passed over him her wand of self- 
was as unconscious of the 
as of his body, in his case, 
outward 


effacement, ar 
beauty of his s 
most truly, ‘* Th 


} 


sign of an inward 
grace,’’ 

‘A fine-lookin’ man 
he asked, with ass 


now, ain’t he, Lavvy ?”’ 
imed carelessness, and was re- 
warded by seeing the cardinal-flower stain on her 
cheek and a Cupid-sent smile 
brighten her e 

‘* Fine-looki 


never seen en! 


grow per 
she repeated, scornfully ; ‘1 
ould tech him; fine-lookin’ 


ain’t the word fer him.’’ Something in her tone 
troubled the man, hi 


is large frame swayed toward 
her and his grew softer as he said: ‘‘ But 
it’s me thet you love, You sed so, you 
know.”’ 
‘Oh, don’ 
ciously. ‘I 
Ma’ 


Lavvy ? 


ther me,’’ said Lavvy, ungra- 
t got no time fer foolin’, lemme 
tell you. i-waitin’ fer me to help her right 
now.’’ 

ired in the house Jim Ed walked 
path to the gate, where the un- 
conscious subject of their discussion still stood 
watching the ‘‘ nebulous ray we call the sun,”’ 


sink to rest in a royal couch of red and gold be- 


As she disapp 
slowly dow n tl 
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A RIGHT GOODLY PICTURE 


hind the stern, lofty mountains that surrounded 
the place ; wonderful mountains, Sphynx-like in 


their solemn, lonely majesty and their impene- 
trability, holding in their bosoms the secrets of 


ages, secrets that scientists and geologists would 
wring from them. 

The wild beauty of the evening aroused a faint 
admiration in the breast of Jim Ed, dulled as 
were his susceptibilities by familiarity, and, as 
he reached Maxwell, he said: ‘‘Them clouds is 


purty, ain’t they? ’Pears like the mountains 
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and sky love each other; they're 
allus a-kissin’.’’ Maxwell glanced 
at the man in some surprise ; cer- 
tainly he never suspected this rough 
son of the mountains of any senti- 
ment ; they had been hunting com- 
panions for several weeks, and Max- 
well had learned to esteem the man 
for his very manliness. Frank, 
honest and independent, he com- 
manded one’s respect, but the ten- 
der side of his nature he had never 
seen, save in his kindliness toward 
children and animals. Before he 
could reply Jim Ed spoke, and his 
frank, clear eyes were trou- 

bled. 
‘*Mr. Maxwell,”’ he 
huskily, ‘‘’T’warn’t clouds 
ez I come out here to talk “bout; 
it’s—’’ he paused, and then said, 
a little sheepishly, ‘‘it’s Lavvy.”’ 
Again Maxwell gave him a glance 


said, 


fraught with surprise; he knew 
that the big 
heart was set upon Lavvy, but 
what had he to do with it? 


‘*T love her,’ Jim 


mountaineer’s big 


Ed contin- 
ued, very simply, but the entire 
devotion and loyalty of a great 
nature spoke in those three words. 
‘‘En she said she’d marry me. 
I know I ain’t fittin’, not fer the 
likes of Lavvy. I’m rough an’ 
ain’t got no book-larnin’—jes’ kin 
mek out ter write my name en 
then read it when it’s writ—but 
Lavvy she’s got 
she kin read anything,’’ he said, 
proudly. ‘‘En she’s sof’-like and 
ladyfied in her ways, but she'll 
never git nobody to love her bet- 
t’r’n me.’’ He paused for a mo- 
ment and cleared his throat 


some schoolin’; 


un- 
then he lifted his head right 
manfully and looked with two honest, faithful, 
gray eyes into Maxwell’s as though he would 
read the man’s very soul. 


easily ; 


‘‘Mebbe I ain’t got no call to say it to you, 
Mr. Maxwell, you bein’ a gentleman an’ me what 
I am, but she’s a-lo—likin’ you ez she never did 
me; she ain’t nothin’ ter you ; you'll jes’ go on 
yo’ way an’ fergit thet you ever seen her, an’ 
Involuntarily he drew a long, shud- 
dering sigh ; never eloquent at the best, words 
failed him here. 


me——’’ 
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‘“‘T think I understand you, Thompson,”’ said 
Maxwell, slowly, touched by the man’s earnest- 
ness ; although no coxcomb, he could not help 
noticing the girl’s evident infatuation for him ; 
he had not troubled himself about it before, but 
now his conscience smote him feebly, as he re- 
flected that it was not altogether out of his power 
to have prevented this. 

‘*T think I can appreciate what you feel. I, 
too, 
fair 
and 


am to be married.’’ As he spoke a face, 
and dainty, with great, wistful, gray eyes 
sunny-brown hair, floated before his mental 
vision and it brought a passing smile to his lips. 
**T shall do all I can to disenchant Lavvy. It 
is merely a girl’s fancy caught by novelty. She 
will soon forget me. You may trust me, old fel- 
low.’’ And he wrung the strong, sinewy, brown 
hand that met his. 

After supper, while Reese sat outsidethe kitchen 
door smoking a corn-cob pipe and _ listening 
drowsily to his wife’s sing-song nasal voice, Max- 
well, on the rough front porch, sat on a split- 
bottom chair in close proximity to Lavvy, where 
she had artfully stationed herself to wait for him. 

A young moon was rising and its feeble rays 
shone upon the girl’s face, showing her off, a 
pretty mountain flower, wild and a little crude, 
but sweet and fair, with the sweetness and beauty 
of nature. 

“Your eyes are full of dreams, Lavvy,’’ he 
said, lightly. ‘‘Of whom, may I ask—Jim Ed?’ 

“Jim Ed! what call to be 
thinkin’ of 


indeed ! hev | 
him ?”’ 

The mountain flower’s petals grew a deeper 
pink and she gave an impatient toss of her dusky 
head. 

‘© A very decided call, Lavvy,’’ said Maxwell, 
gravely. ‘‘ Haven’t you promised to marry him, 
and of whom should you think, if not of your 
future husband ?”’ 

**T won’t marry him !”’ cried Lavvy, passion- 
ately. ‘‘A great, rough gawk. I hate him !”’ 

‘* Little fool !’’ muttered Maxwell under his 
breath, ‘‘not worth one throb of Jim Ed’s 
heart.’”’ Then aloud, ‘‘ Lavvy,’’ and this time 
the ‘‘ Lavvy’’ sounded stern ; ‘‘ while I sit here 
in this moonlight I am dreaming, too, and my 
dreams are filled with one thought and one face.”’ 
Lavvy listened eagerly and a smile crept into her 
brown eyes and played around her vivid lips. 
‘*The face is the face of the woman I love and 
the thought is of her. She is not far off.’’ Oh, 
foolish Lavvy! to tremble at his side ; the happy 
dimples played hide-and-seek around the smiling 
mouth and a glow of radiant hope lighted the 
dark eyes. ‘‘ Not thirty miles from here, at —— 
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Springs, and she is the woman who has promised 
to be my wife.’’ Oh, foolish Lavvy! to tremble 
ples disappeared and the lips, 
instead, took on piteous downward curves, the 
warm light faded out of the velvety eyes and 
tears trembled their depths; a moment’s 
pause, and then Lavvy, untaught by nature or 
custom to hide what she felt, buried her face in 
tears overflowed their brown 
wells and the slight figure swayed to and fro—a 
backwoods Niobe, mourning the death of her 
vainly-cherished opes. 


still more ; the din 


her hands and th 


‘Lavvy,’’—this time gently—‘‘ don’t do this. 
better, far better, than I ever 
could. Dry your pretty eyes; tears will only 
dull them——’’ But he got no further, for she 
turned upon him like a tigress; all untrained 
though she was, she was yet a woman, and her 
womanly pride cam¢ 

‘* What 


‘T ain’t never b 


Jim Ed loves yo 


to her rescue. 
do y mean!’ she eried, fiercely. 
vged you fer no love. Go back 
to her what you're goin’ termarry! Thar’s many 
Ed I kin git, jes’ lemme tell 
yer!’ Before he could recover from this attack, 
she had darted past him into the house, and he 
was left shrugging his shoulders, and feeling a 
distinct pity for Jim Ed’s future. 
After this she seemed to avoid him, but Jim 
Ed was flouted even more than formerly, and he 
that her infatuation for Maxwell had not 
received its death b] 


a’nuther ’sides J 


saw 
ow. 
‘¢‘T have an idea said Maxwell, when Jim 
Ed with confidence in his sympathy and ready 
resources of help, told him as much.  ‘‘ Miss 
out. She is the young 
[ shall tell her our trouble, 
yere.”’ 
repeated Jim Ed, blankly, 
‘“what would a lady want ter come here fer !”’ 
‘* Because,’’ Maxwell’s voice was blithe and 
confident, ‘‘ because I shall ask her, she always 


Laurence will help us 
lady I am to marry 
and she will come 


‘“Come here !”’ 


does as I ask, and her mother as she says, so I 
] 
i 


shall have no trouble about that ; now my plan 
is this, when she comes, you must be all atten- 
tion to her, and we will see what jealousy will do 
toward restoring Lavvy’s truant little heart to 
its rightful owner 

‘* But I don’ 
lec’,”? the man 
heart, she’s a lady 


van’ ter treat Lavvy with no neg- 
loyally, ‘‘an’ yo’ sweet- 
she wouldn’t want the likes 


Ss Lid, 


of me erround 
‘¢ That will be 


‘she is never h 


ll right,’’ said Maxwell, easily, 
ippier than when she is helping 
others out of sloughs of despond, moral, mental, 
physical or financial ; she is a sort of all round 
good Samaritan, you know.”’ 
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‘*Come over to Macedonia,’’ he wrote Miss 
Laurence, ‘‘you are needed as guide, philoso- 
pher and decoy duck. I know you will be only 
too glad of the chance of clearing the troubled 
waters, and making two lovers happy—to say 
nothing of your own—if you come; all will end 
as beatifically as a fairy tale, and with your 
broad humanity (the good Samaritan was a fool 
to you!) I feel sure of your ready help in time 
of trouble ; if the mother objects, like the dear 
victim of civilization that she is, to immuring 
herself in a mountain farmhouse for a couple of 
weeks, tell her that the new phase of life, and 
the chance for study of new character will com- 
pensate her by its novelty, and give her a theme 
for those dinners next winter, at which she will 
shine conversationally as is her wont.”’ 

That she always did as Maxwell wished, and 
her mother as she wished, was evidently true, 
for in a few days Mrs. Reese had a letter from 
the young lady applying for board for a fort- 
night ; this by no means met with Lavvy’s ap- 
proval, she dreaded the contrast between her 
rival and herself, and she felt a fierce antipathy 
to meeting her. 

‘‘Nuthin’ we hev is fittin’ fer fine ladies,’’ she 
said, sullenly, but Maxwell overruled her objec- 
tions, and the end of it all was that they came. 

Poor little Lavvy ! If once she had nourished a 
hope in her breast that Maxwell’s heart yet 
might turn to her, it was doomed to sudden and 
violent death, when she caught sight of the 
slender, graceful figure that alighted from her 
father’s wagon and saw the radiant face that 
Maxwell smiled so eagerly upon. The girl turned 
away heartsick, hope indeed dead, but love still 
living ; and then to see Maxwel] with eyes for 
no one but Miss Laurence, to hear them discuss 
matters and people so utterly foreign to her, made 
her loathe Maxwell while she loved him, dnd this 
princess, this enchantress beside him, anger 
against her burned in Lavvy’s breast, like a 
flame, hot, steady and unreasonable. 

About supper-time, Jim Ed came in and was 
presented to the princess, who unhesitatingly 
placed her slender, blue-veined hand in his, and 
seated herself at the table beside him, while 
Lavvy waited upon them, passing the bread with 
the air of a Lucretia Borgia and placing a cup of 
coffee before Jim Ed with a scowl that brought 
a sigh to his lips as he watched her. 

As the evening wore on it seemed to Lavvy 
that her faithful Jim Ed had deserted her for 
this new princess ; he talked to her shyly, but 
constantly, and answered her questions about 
the mountains and mountain life with a clearness 
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that surprised and displeased Lavvy; who was 
not used to being ignored by him. 

As the summer days went by it was plain that 
all the time Jim Ed could spare from his work 
was spent at Miss Laurence’s side—the time that 
heretofore had been devoted to Lavvy. The pos- 
sibility of losing her slave had never occurred to 
her, and he filled her thoughts as he had never 
done in the days of his dog-like fidelity. 

One day, while the grass was fresh with dew 
and the young beauty of the early morning 
should have made even Lavvy’s tempest-tossed 
heart relax, Jim Ed met her returning from the 
‘‘cuppen’’ (English, cowpen); it had been his 
wont, like the rustic lover in Tennyson’s 
‘*Queen Mary,”’ to follow her there and return 
with her kisses fresh upon his lips, her pretty 
form by his side, her milk-pails in his hands and 
a mighty content within his heart. Of late this 
had been abandoned, and when he attempted to 
take from her the pails of foaming milk she re- 
pulsed him with a withering ‘‘I don’ want no 
fine gentleman toting milk fer me; you'd better 
go an’ talk to yo’ Miss Lau’ence ; 
a’ missin’ of yo’.”’ 


she must be 
Jim Ed’s honest heart smote 
him for the part he was playing, though a smile 
played around his lips, as he realized that, were 
she totally indifferent to him, no jealousy would 
have been shown. Lavvy could not see into the 
heart that was as faithful to her as ever, but she 
did see the smile, and she grew furious. ‘‘ Oh, 
I ain’t good ’nuf fer yo’, I spose!’ she said, 
hotly. ‘“She’d_ better look out, thet’s all!’ 


All advances from Miss Laurence, who really 


wanted to gain the girl’s confidence, were re- 
jected, and Lavvy’s heart was torn between hatred 
of that young lady, a hard-dying love for Max- 
well, and a new interest in Jim Ed ; his value in- 
creased visibly in the foolish, pretty brown eyes, 
when their little owner saw what she considered 
the ‘‘ town lady’s’’ admiration of him ; she had 
heard her call him a superb-looking man, and, 
using her eyes for that purpose for the first time, 
found that it was so. From Jim Ed’s good looks 
the girl’s thoughts travelled to Jim Ed’s good 
heart; the love that she had flouted and the 
lover-like attentions that had wearied her, now 
that they seemed transferred to another, were ap- 
preciated as they had never been when they were 
wholly hers ; by degrees her fancy for Maxwell 
faded away ; she saw that she could never be any- 
thing to him, and love for lack of nourishment 
was slowly but most surely starving, and in her 
breast reigned a wild desire to regain her old 
lover and to punish the soft, dainty princess who 
had stolen him away from her. 
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She looked down toward the stile, where so 
often, before this lovely ‘‘destroyer of peace’’ 
came, Jim Ed had sat by her, his eyes telling 
the tale of love more eloquently than could his 
untutored lips. There, leaning against the fence 
by the side of the stile, stood Jim Ed, and on 
the rough step sat the enchantress herself, look- 
ing lovelier than ever in the soft summer twilight. 
Poor, turbid, jealous, little heart! If she could 
have heard them she would have understood why 
Miss Laurence’s eyes looked with soft pity upon 
him, but she heard nothing ; she only saw them 
together, apparently forgetful of her, and the 
flame of anger, always burning in her emotional 
breast against the ‘‘lady,’’ blazed into a perfect 
conflagration. 

‘*It don’ seem in no way possible,’’ Jim Ed 
said, gloomily, ‘‘thet she could ever love me. 
’Twas little “nuff she keered afore she seen Mr. 
Maxwell, but what must I look 


him ?”’ 


now side o’ 

‘* But do you think if your devotion to her could 
go for nothing, would you ever love her less ?”’ 

‘* Love her less !’? echoed the man. ‘‘ Why, 
lady, I love Lavvy jest like I breathe; ’tain’t 
nuthin’ I do or try ez meks me love her; _ jes’ ez 
God-A’ mighty put the breath in me, and meks 
my heart beat, he put the love fer her thar, too, 
an’ when my heart stops a-beatin’ then I stops 
a-lovin’ her—no, not even then, ef them preacher 
folks is right. Why, my heart’s thet full o’ 
Lavvy thet thar ain’t no room fer nuthin else !”’ 
He stopped, surprised at his own ‘‘ long-winded- 
ness,’ as he mentally termed it, and a little 
ashamed of having forced it on ‘‘the lady,’’ and 
apologized accordingly. 

‘‘T am glad to hear you say this,”’ she an- 
swered him, very gently, and there was a note 
of pain in her voice, 


"? 


what love really is ! 


‘*glad to see this once, 


He glanced at her in some surprise, but she 
was speaking to herself, and her thoughts were 
evidently far away from him. 

As Jim Ed left, Maxwell joined her, with a 
laughing, ‘‘ Well, Lorelei, in trying to rout the 
green-eyed one, haven’t you charmed your fel- 
low-conspirator as well ?”’ 

She repeated Jim Ed’s confession of faith. 

‘Would you love like that, John ?”’ she asked, 


wistfully. ‘‘Oh, heart, are you great enough for 


a love that never tires ?’’ 
“With 


would 


you as its object, sweetheart, love 


never tire !’’ he made answer, gayly ; it 


was a pretty speech and gallant, but the girl’s 
eves were longing and unsatisfied as she looked 
toward the ‘‘ 


everlasting hills.’’ 
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Ed 


Reese, ai 


Jim 
Man’’ 
next day said, 


with ‘‘ Old 
Lavvy encountering him the 
Vm 
sweetheart to see the 
*“Tt’s too fur fer 
verselves,”’ 


worked ‘‘on shares’’ 
a-goin’ to take yer fine 
‘* Falls’? ter-morrer.’’ 
su two gals ter be a-goin’ by 
. + . . , 
answered Jim Ed, ignoring Layvy’s 
manner of speaking of Miss Laurence. 
‘We're a-goin’ all 


pertly. ‘¢? Pears lil 


the same,’’ said Lavvy, 
e you’re mighty pertickler 
all of a sudden ; I ain’t so dead anxious to go 
with her, goodness knows, it’s all Ma’s doin’s!’’ 

The ‘‘Falls’’ was a beautiful little cascade, 
about three miles from the Reese place; Max- 
well had promised to be 
there, but his k had taken him away for a 
few days, and Mrs. Reese assured her that Lavvy 
could go with her 


Miss Laurence’s escort 


suite as well. 
This would aff 


Lavvy alone tl 


| the opportunity of seeing 
Miss Laurence desired, and 
she started on trip with a most unwilling 
and sullen guid 

Some undefii 


premonition annoyed Jim 
Ed as he was 


and finally he dropped 
d to follow them. Lavvy 
»wly, her ‘sad heart tired in 


his axe, and prepare 
led the way but s 
a mile-a.”’ 

She had rep to Miss Laurence’s remarks 
only when absolutely necessary, and then in 


monosyllables was up-hill work, this sound- 


ing Lavvy’s real sentiments toward this ‘‘ Vary 
parfit, gentil knight 
‘‘How long have you known Jim Ed?’ she 


asked, paving the way 
“© All my life 


They were wal 


nswered Lavvy, curtly. 

Indian file, along a nar- 
row path that led to the ‘ Falls ;” 
the mountain, utiful with laurel and ferns, 
mre cipice of about thirty feet, 
embedded with rock * 

*¢ How faithful h« 
rence, gently, b 
little Lavvy, her 
jealousy, 


on one side, 


on the other was 
has been!’ said Miss Lau- 
t her words were ill chosen. Poor 
mental vision was dimmed by 
and she imagined that she saw a 
covert irony in Miss Laurence’s words. 

“He 
voice vibrating with passion, ‘‘ until you came 
and stole him from me with yer purty ways an’ 
sof’ talkin’ ; ef t 
taint honest to st 


war faithful enough,’’ she cried, in a 


int honest to steal one thing, 
il ernuther, so I reck’n ez how 
tter’n a common thief !’’ 

ed and her voice rose shriller 
and higher, until it 
just around the 
to listen. 


you be’ant no | 

Lavvy’s eyes 
reached the ears of a man 
bend of the path, and he paused 
Miss Laurence, too, stopped in the 
pathway. 


‘*Mvy dear,”’ she said, very patiently, ‘‘ vou are 
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wronging me ; instead of trying to steal him from 
you, I—why, child,”’ she said, with a very gen- 
tle smile, ‘‘did you really think that I would—”’ 

‘Now yer scornin’ him !’’ interrupted Lavvy, 
fairly beside herself, ‘‘ yer don’ even wan’ him 
fer yerself.”’ 

‘Of course I don’t,’’ answered the young 
lady. ‘‘ I have the greatest regard and respect for 
Jim Ed, and a feeling that amounts to reverence 
for him as one man who really knows how to 
love a woman—’ She did not finish her sen- 
tence, for Lavvy sprang upon her with the 
fierceness and cat-like agility of a young tigress. 
She thought Miss Laurence was referring to Jim 
Ed’s love for herself, and half maddened by jeal- 
ousy and too lately born love, the girl seized her 
in her strong, young arms and hurled her down 
the rocky precipice. Miss Laurence did not go 
without a struggle, however, and when Jim Ed, 
who heard them, rushed forward, it was to see 
Lavvy lose her footing and follow Miss Laurence 
down, rocks crashing as she went. 

“My God!’ 
‘*‘Lavvy! my little gal! 


he cried, in an agony of fear. 
my little un !”’ 

His mountain training served him in good 
stead, for with the nimbleness and sure-footed- 
ness of an antelope or a sailor, he carefully swung 
himself down the dangerous slope, until he 
reached a silent little figure lying in a crumpled 
heap at the bottom. Tenderly he turned the 
little head that had so often tossed itself scorn- 
fully at him. Pride and scorn had nothing to 
do with it now. The pretty face, bereft of its 
roses, was not disfigured; ah, thank God for 
that! Then he placed his great hand upon the 
wayward little heart that had turned from him 
in all unconsciousness of its unworthiness of his 
great love. Not beating? Ah, heaven! was this 
the end of it all? No—stay—yes, there was the 
faintest stir, and he bent over her with great sobs 
bursting from his chest—sobs that seemed fain 
to tear the great, faithful heart from its place. 
He lifted her up tenderly, oh, so tenderly, and 
as he walked lower down, where the ascent would 
be easier, a faint moan escaped her lips. Tedious 
and perilous the ascent was, but Lavvy was all 
unconscious of the danger and the tedium, and 


not for several minutes after reaching the upper 
path did she regain consciousness. 


When she opened her eyes they looked straight 
into Jim Ed’s face, bent over her own with a 
tenderness and love that well-nigh glorified it ; 
her head was pillowed upon his broad chest and 
his arms were around her. 
ment and then burst into 

‘‘Oh, Jim Ed!’ she cried, between her sobs, 


She gazed for a mo- 
tears. 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY. 


‘fis it reely me yer love? 
ter fersake me, 
keer fer me no 


Ev’ ybody seemed 
an’ I thought ez how yer did’n 
mo’.”’ 

‘Tt wuz you 
will be you!” 


allus, ’tis you now, an’ it allus 
answered Jim Ed, bending over 
Then he told her of the part that 

Miss Laurence had played. 
‘* En she wuz my fren’ all ’long, en I done her 
so!’’ said Layvy, in self-abasement. 
kilt her. 


her gently. 


‘Jim, do 
yer know, I might ’er Is she hurt 
much ?”’ 

Jim Ed’s face fell. 

‘‘Lavvy,’’ he said, with a glow of shame, 
‘fef ver b’leeve me, I ain’t never thought of 
her. I seen you a-fallin’ an’ I never wunst 
thought of nothin’ but my little gal—why, I’m 
an onfeelin’ brute!’ he said, with keenest self- 
reproach. ‘‘ Thet lady Pe 

‘‘That lady is here without even a scratch,” 
said a voice near them. ‘‘I only fell a few feet ; 
fortunately there was a tough little mountain ash 
growing in my way, so I caught it and stopped 
my fall.’’ 

Lavvy’s cheeks threw out the red flag of shame, 
and the dark lashes drooped over her abashed 
eyes. 

‘“Miss Lau’ence,’’ she began, but the young 
lady checked her. 

‘*T know all that you would say, Lavvy,’’ she 
said, merrily, ‘‘and I am too happy to see you 
in your right mind and place to feel anything 
but the most genuine pleasure ; it was certainly 
worth a few bruises to have brought about all 
this.”’ 

Shyly the dark eyes looked their gratitude, and, 
with an expression of dumb appreciation that 
was touching, Lavvy took Miss Laurence’s hand 
in hers and shamefacedly kissed it. 

‘But how is it that you are not hurt? 
sick with terror when you fell past me.’ 

‘‘T’m all bruised up,’’ said Lavvy. ‘‘Ev’y 
bone aches an’ my arm hurts pow’ful bad.’’ 
Then, as Jim Ed attempted to lift the injured 
member, she gave a scream. 

‘*T’}l tote you home, Lavvy,’’ he said, firmly, 
‘*fer yer arm is broke.”’ 


I felt 


‘* You don’ ’spect me ter walk on my arm, do 
yer?’ asked Lavvy, with a return of her old 
archness. 

‘‘No, but yer can’t walk with thet thar broken 
arm a-danglin’.’’ And right willingly did she 
nestle on the broad breast, and in spite of the 
pain, her homeward progress was not an unhappy 
one, 

‘Jim Ed,’’ said Lavvy, a few days after this, 
‘Miss Lau’ence wuz ez sweet an’ purty ez a pic- 





THE LANCE IN 
ter, an’ it’s er wonder ter me thet you did’n jes’ 
fall in love with her.’’ 

“Why, thar warn’t no room: fer ennybody 
but you in my heart, Lavvy,’’ he said, dismiss- 
ing the idea as an impossibility. 

‘* Well,’ said Lavvy, with a knowing toss of 
her pretty head, ‘‘she never meant ter do me 
nuthin’ but good, but I b’lieve she war in love 
with yer all the same !”’ 

At this, Ed threw back his head and 
laughed aloud, laughed at the idea of a lady he- 


Jim 


oe 
ae 
' a 
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Tue German cavalry is armed with the lance, 
in addition to the normal weapons of saber, car- 
bine and revolver, and great proficiency in the 
use of what would seem an awkward weapon is 
acquired by long practice. The natural outcome 
of such proficiency would seem to be the revival 
of duelling, as single combats with the lance are 
practised daily in the army under the instruction 
of practical soldiers—men of long experience 
with the weapon of medieval times. 

The first requisite in the single combats with 
the lance is to have a supple, well-trained, thor- 
oughly obedient horse, as well as a rider who is 
not only skilled in horsemanship, but one who is 
strong, enduring and possessed of unfailing pres- 
ence of mind. Then it is necessary that both 
horse and rider should undergo a long training, 
having in view the most thorough dexterity, not 
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ing in love with him, 
‘little g 
believe h'm worthy 


and laughed with pleasure 
thinking enough of him to 
But this 
She 
r, this pretty, blundering, lit- 
tle mountain maid ; Constance Laurence was in 
love, not with Jim Ed himself, but with the 
faithfulness meness of his love, and all 
through her life, there will be an aching, wistful 
longing because she has seen how one man can 


at his 
of a lady’s love. 
view of the case Lavvy continued to take. 
was wrong, hows 


and 


love. 
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only in the use of the lance, but in being supple 
and quick in performing various evolutions, such 
as feints, false retreats, pirouettes and other ma- 
neuvers inseparably connected with single com- 
bat on horseback 
The preparatory 
such suppleness 


steps necessary to acquire 
nd dexterity are of peculiar in- 
terest to horsemen, and may be described only 
of this length. 
en face each other, and with 
ih seeks to gain the left side 
» put him upon his own right, 
so as to bring him within reach of a lance stroke. 
Suddenly one of the men pretends to retreat, 
the other pursues him at a gallop, thinking to 
cope with him, when the runaway, by an adroit 
movement, allows the other to pass, thus revers- 
ing the positions 


briefly in an article To begin 
with, two horse 
slow movements 


of the other and t 


of both, to his own advantage. 








a 
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The evolutions are then repeated with slower 
movements, each man seeking his adversary’s 
left side and working for his own advantage, em- 
bracing every opportunity to steal a march on 
his opponent, or exposing his own flank as a 
trick to regain the advantage at each pirouette. 
At last, when one man has, by being several 
times placed in a disadvantageous position, 
shown a manifest inferiority to the other, he 
leaves the field and another similar contest 
quickly follows. 

One can scarcely imagine the extreme pleasure 
which horsemen take in these exercises, which 






they regard as the truest sport. The chief diffi- 
culty is in obtaining perfect control of the horse 
by judicious changes of position and by the sim- 
ple movement of the legs. In short, the reins 
should be allowed to hang almost loose during 
the entire maneuvers, being held by the left hand 
only, the right to remain at the side and never 
to leave the thigh. The horses are provided with 
only a simple bridle during the entire exercise. 

The greatest watchfulness must be exercised, 
in order to prevent the horses from stumbling, 
falling or growing restive, and when a new 
recruit rides in a nervous, jerky manner, he is 
at once put into another troop, where he is drilled 
alone under the charge of a special instructor for 
the purpose. 

When at last both man and horse are perfectly 
supple, lances for exercise and assault are dis- 
tributed, and all the various evolutions arranged 
and the men assigned, the detail being posted in 
the guard-room of the regiment. The best horse- 
men are placed in line, with sufficient intervals 
between each to prevent interference. Simple 
exercises are practised at first, then more difficult 
ones, the movements being changed from day to 
day. 

The next period of instruction is devoted to 
various exercises in fencing with the lance. When 
the men have acquired the habit of sitting firmly 
in their saddles and have perfect confidence in 
themselves, many maneuvers are performed. 
Upon a spacious plain are placed wooden figures, 
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some of the height of a mounted horseman, some 
as high as a foot soldier, and still others lying 
prone on the ground, these last indicating fallen 
Then, according to their liking, the 
horsemen gallop here and there, passing and re- 
passing the various figures and striking at them 
with their lances while going at full speed. 


combatants. 


The lances 
are provided with padded ends instead of with 
steel points and- these are whitened with chalk 
which makes a mark on the uniform where one is 
struck, thus enabling the instructors to distin- 
guish those who have 
In the 
same manner blows are 
struck at the horses, the 
white 
wounds. 


The final exercise is the assault. 


received blows. 


spots indicating 
The instruct- 
ors frequently figure in 
these contests in- 
troduce every possible 
variety of combat, one 
of the most exciting of 
these being 


and 


a struggle 
between one man armed 
with the lance and two 
men provided with 
sabers. 

These are the various 
phases of the instruc- 
tions of the 
lancer. One can read- 
ily that this 
form of military edu- 


German 


believe 
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cation firmly upon the soldier the 
necessity of being able to defend himself and to 
acquire hardihood and firmness under trying 
circumstances, and in this connection one recalls 
the famous maxim of Prince Frederick Charles : 
‘*Physical exercise arouses and strengthens the 
latent forces of the soul.’’ 

The following story told by an officer illus- 
trates the above and shows the dexterity ac- 
quired by even the most stolid looking men : 
The 


resented by two companies, the 
“A 


presses 


‘Tt was the last day of the maneuvers. 
enemy was re] 
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particular exercise for this night being guard 
duty. They were to endeavor to enter our lines 
and we were to prevent them if possible. 

‘My post led past a wood where the grass was 
as soft as a carpet and footfalls were scarcely 
heard. The night was dark and our pickets were 
unusually active on that account. Now and 
then in the distance we could hear the sudden 
clatter of horses’ hoofs as some of the enemy’s 
spies galloped suddenly away, but where we 
were stationed just in the wood there was no 
sound except the chirping of the crickets. 

‘Suddenly, as we stood in silence and dark- 
ness, the sharp silhouctte of a horse and rider 
was outlined against the sky, not a pace distant. 
We had heard nothing and the intruder evidently 
had had not the slightest intimation of our pres- 
ence. I at once commanded him to halt and in 
an instant he was surrounded. Never was cap- 
ture more easily effected, the man making no 
effort to escape nor the slightest resistance. 

‘‘He was taken to the colonel and there by 
the light of a torch we discovered to our surprise 


that he was a lancer, not one of our corps at all, 
but belonging to a division of the army stationed 
at a considerable distance. 

‘*He was nearly famished and had evidently 
deserted, but he seemed a good natured, stolid 
sort of fellow and became the butt of our men, 
who called him ‘ flat foot’? and made all manner 
of fun of him until the colonel suggested that he 
show his skill by giving us an exhibition of ex- 
ercises with the lance. 

‘*The man readily complied and then we were 
indeed astonished. It was like seeing a per- 
formance at the hippodrome. The man sat as 
firmly as though he had been a part of his horse 
while the lance fairly danced in his fingers, seem- 
ing as light as a feather, while now the man’s 
body appeared as flexible as India rubber and 
then as rigid as a piece of steel, while we, who 
had laughed at him and subjected him to all 
sorts of ridicule, were simply delighted. It is my 
opinion that he was no deserter at all, but had 
simpiy been sent to teach us a lesson, which he 
certainly did.”’ 
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IN SANCTUARY. 


‘ 


By C. If. CRANDALL. 


Love! Is this not thy own fair land, 
And thine the silvery hours ? 

Then knight me with thy own white hand— 
An accolade of flowers! 


Now, lucent eyes, and happy face, 
The stars are in thy train ; 
The lilies blush in their disgrace, 
The rose resigns her reign. 


When on that temple’s domes and walls 
The tints of morning shine, 

It needs not Love’s muezzin ealls 
To bid me seek their shrine. 


From heart to heart, an eager tide, 
Pulses the precious wine, 

Through Love’s long seasons to abide, 
And blend all mine and thine. 


That out of Love’s divine excess 
New life and hope may spring ; 

Out of the spirits’ loving stress 
New songs, new souls to sing! 


So, from his rare array of tints, 
The artist, deft and true, 

Upon a fresher fabric prints 
Thy loveliness anew. 


And time and space, by Love impearled, 
Are swallowed up in bliss, 

A Cleopatra draught, a world 
Dissolving in a kiss. 





NEW-YEAR’S 


Long ere the lingering dawn of that blithe morn 

Which ushers in the year, the roosting cock, 

Flapping his wings, repeats his larum shrill ; 

But on that morn no busy flail obeys 

His rousing call; no sounds but sounds of joy 

Salute the year—the first-foot’s entering step, 

That sudden on the floor is welcome heard, 

Ere blushing maids have braided up their hair ; 

The laugh, the hearty kiss, the good new year 

Pronounced with honest warmth. In village, grange, 

And borough town, the steaming flagon, borne 

From house to house, elates the poor man’s heart, 

And makes him feel that life has still its joys. 

The aged and the young, man, woman, child, 

Unite in social glee ; even stranger dogs, 

Meeting with bristling back, soon lay aside 

Their snarling aspect, and in sportive chase, 

Excursive scour, or wallow in the snow. 

With sober cheerfulness, the grandam eyes 

Her offspring round her, all in health and peace ; 

And, thankful that she’s spared to see this day 

Return once more, breathes low a secret prayer, 

That God would shed a blessing on their heads. 

(Crrahame. 

As New-Year’s Day, the first of January bears 
a prominent place in the popular calendar. It 
has ever been a custom 
among northern nations 
to see the old year out 
and the new one in, with 
the highest 
tions of merrintent and 
conviviality. To but a 
few does it seem to occur 
that the day is a memo- 
randum of the subtrac- 
tion of another year from 
the little sum of life; 
with the multitude, the 
top feeling is a desire to 
express good wishes for 
the next twelvemonths’ 
experience of their 
friends, and be the sub- 
ject of similar benevo- 
the 
and to 


demonstra- 


lence on part of 
others, this 
interchange of cordial 
feeling take place, as far 
as possible, in festive cir- 


see 


It is seldom 
that an English family 
fails to sit up on the last 
night of the year till 
twelve o’ clock, along with 
a few friends, to drink a 


cumstances. 


DAY 


FESTIVITIES. 


happy New Year to each other over a cheerful 
glass. Very frequently, too, persons nearly re- 
lated, but living apart, dine with each other on 
this day, to keep alive and cultivate mutual good 
feeling. It cannot be doubted that a custom of 
this kind must tend to obliterate any shades of 
dissatisfaction jealous anger that may have 
previous year, and send the 
kindred onward through the next with renewed 
esteem and regard 


arisen during. the 


‘The King of | 
Hath brought 


t, father of aged Time, 
ut that day which is the prime, 
To the slow-gliding months, when every eye 
Wears symptoms of a sober jollity.”’ > is 
Charles Lamb hs 
social 
ter of 
Year's Day. 
He remarks 
that no one ol 


ud a strong appreciation of the 
charac- 


New- 


/ 


cy 
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whatever rank can regard it with indifference. 
‘*Of all sounds of all bells,’’ says he, ‘‘ most 
solemn and touching is the peal which rings 
out the old year. I never hear it without 
a gathering up of my mind to a concentration of 
all the images that have been diffused over the 
past twelvemonth ; all I have done or suffered, 
performed or neglected in that regretted time. 
I begin to know its worth as when a person dies. 
It takes a personal color ; nor was it a poetical 
flight in a contemporary, when he exclaimed : 


‘I saw the skirts of the departing year.’ ”’ 


One could wish that the genial Elia had added 
something in recommendation of resolutions of 
improvement of the year to come, for which 
New-Year’s Day is surely a most appropriate 
time. ‘Every first of January that we arrive 
at is an imaginary milestone on the turnpike 
track of human life: at once a resting-place for 
thought and meditation, and a starting point for 
fresh exertion in the performance of our journey. 
The man who does not at least propose to himself 
to be better this year than he was last, must be 
either very good or very bad indeed! And only 
to propose to be better is something ; if nothing 
else, it is an acknowledgment of our need to be 
so, which is the first step toward amendment. 
But, in fact, to propose to oneself to do well, is 
in some sort to do well, positively ; for there is 
no such thing as a stationary point in human 
endeavors ; he who is not worse to-day than he 
was yesterday, is better; and he who is not bet- 
ter, is worse.’’ * 

The merrymakings of New-Year’s Eve and 
New-Year’s Day are of very ancient date in 
England. The head of the house assembled his 
family around a bowl of spiced ale, comically 
‘alled lamb’s wool, from which he drank their 
healths ; then passed it to the rest, that they 
might drink, too. The word that passed amongst 
them was the ancient Saxon phrase, Wass hael ; 
that is, To your health. Hence this came to be 
recognized as the Wassail or Wassel Bowl. The 
poorer. class of people carried a bowl adorned 
with ribbons round the neighborhood, begging 
for something wherewith to obtain the means of 
filling it, that they, too, might enjoy wassail as 
well as the rich. In their compotations, they 
had songs suitable to the occasion, of which a 
Gloucestershire example has been preserved : 

Wassail! wassail! over the town, 

Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown: 

Our bowl it is made of the maplin tree, 

We be good fellows all; I drink to thee. 
* Mirror of the Months. 





Here’s to * and to his right ear, 

God send our maister a happy New Year ; 
A happy New Year as e’er he did see— 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 


Here’s to -—,t and to his right eye, 

God send our mistress a good Christmas pie ; 
A good Christmas pie as e’er I did see— 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 


Here’s to Filpail,t and her long tail, 

God send our measter us never may fail 

Of a cup of good beer; I pray you draw near, 
And then you shall hear our jolly wassail. 


Be here any maids, I suppose here be some ; 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the 
cold stone ; 

Sing hey, O maids, come troll back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house, let us all in. 


Come, butler, come bring us a bow] of the best: 
I hope your soul in heaven may rest: 

But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 
Then down fall butler, bowl and all. 


What follows is an example apparently in use 
amongst children : 
Here we come a-wassailing, 
Among the leaves so green, 
Here we come a-wandering, 
So fair to be seen. 


Chorus.—Love and joy come to you, 
And to your wassel, too, 
And God send you a happy New Year, 
A New Year, 
And God send you a happy New Year! 
Our wassel cup is made of rosemary-tree, 
So is your beer of the best barley. 


We are not daily beggars, 
That beg from door to door; 
But we are neighbor’s children, 
Whom you have seen before. 


Call up the butler of this house, 
Put on his golden ring, 

Let him bring us up a glass of beer 
And the better we shall sing. 


We have got a little purse, 
Made of stretching leather skin, 
We want a little of your money 
To line it well within. 


Bring us out a table, 

And spread it with a cloth ; 
Bring us out a mouldy cheese, 

And some of your Christmas loaf. 


God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress, too, 

And all the little children, 
That round the table go! 


* The name of some horse. 
+ The name of another horse. 
t The name of a cow. 





NEW-YEAR’S 


Good master and mistress, 
While you’re sitting by the fire, 
Pray think of us poor children, 
Who are wandering in the mire. 


Chorus.—Love and joy come to you, &e.* 


The custom of wassail at the New Year was 
kept up in the monasteries as well as in private 
In front of the abbot, at the upper end 
of the refectory table, was placed the mighty 


houses. 


bowl styled in their language Poculum Caritatis, 
and from it the superior drank to all, and all 
drank in succession to each other. The corpora- 
tion feasts of London still preserve a custom that 
affords a reflex of that of the wassail bowl. <A 
double-handled flagon full of and 
spiced wine being handed to the master, or other 
person presiding, he drinks standing to the gen- 
eral health, as announced by the toastmaster ; 
then passes it to his neighbor on the left hand, 
who drinks standing to his next neighbor, also 
standing, and so on it goes, till all have drunk. 
Such is the well-known ceremony of the Loving 


sweetened 


Cup. 

Till very few years ago in Scotland, the cus- 
tom of the wassail bowl at the passing away of 
the old year might be said to be still in compara- 
tive vigor. On the approach of twelve o'clock, 
a hot pint was prepared—that is, a kettle or 
flagon full of warm, spiced, and sweetened ale, 
with an infusion of spirits. When the clock 
had struck the knell of the departed year, each 
member of the family drank of this mixture. 

‘A good health and a happy New Year and 
many of them’’ to all the rest, with 
hand-shaking, and perhaps a dance round the 


a general 


table, with the addition of a song to the tune of 
Hey tuttie tail 
‘* Weel may we a’ be, 
Ill may we never see, 
Here’s to the king 
And the gude companie!’’ &¢ 


The elders of the family would then most prob- 
ably sally out, with the hot kettle, and bearing 
also a competent provision of buns and _short- 
bread, or bread and cheese, with the design of 
visiting their neighbors, and interchanging with 
them the same cordial greetings. If they met by 
the way another party similarly bent, whom they 
knew, they would stop and give and take sips 
from their respective kettles. the 
friend’s house, they would enter with vociferous 


Reaching 


good wishes, and soon send the kettle a-cireu- 
lating. 


first-foot ; and, as such, it was most important, 


* Notes and Queries, i. 137. 
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If they were the first to enter the house 
since twelve o’clock, they were deemed as the 
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for luck to the family in the coming year, that 
they should make their entry, not empty-handed, 
but with their hands full of cakes and bread and 
cheese ; of which, on the other hand, civility de- 
manded that each individual in the house should 
partake, 

To such an extent 
Edinburgh in tl 


did this custom prevail in 
ecollection of persons still liv- 
ing, that, according to their account, the principal 


streets were more thronged between twelve and 
the mort 
Much 


mutual good feelir 


one in ng than they usually were at 
innocent mirth prevailed, and 
gs were largely promoted. An 
unlucky circumstance, which took place on the 


midday. 


Ist of January, 1812, proved the means of nearly 
extinguishing tl A small party of 
reckless boys fo | the design of turning the 
festivit of first-footing to account 
for purposes of plunder. They kept their counsel 
well. the people come abroad on 
roughfares of. the Old Town, 
than these youths sallied out in small bands, 
and 
undertaken. Th 
look out for the 

best mark by which 


custom. 


innocent 
No sooner ] il | 
the principal 
commenced the business which they had 
ir previous agreement was, to 
neckcloths—such being the 
they could distinguish in 
ials likely to carry any property 
worthy of being taken. A great number of 
gentlemen were thus spoiled of their watches 
and other valuables 

resented by the most 


the dark individ 


The least resistance was 
brutal maltreatment. <A 
young man of the rank of a 
d of the injuries they had re- 
ceived. An affair 
istic of the peoy 
produced a widespread and lasting feeling of 
surprise. The outrage was expiated by the 
execution of three of the youthful rioters on 
f their wickedness; but from 
observed that the old 
the hot pint—the 


policeman, and 

clerk in Leith, dis 
so singular, so uncharacter- 
e among whom it happened, 


the chief scene 
that time it 


of going about with 


was custom 
ancient 
wassail—fell off 

A gentleman Preston has communicated to 
a popular publication,* that for many years past 


he has been in the habit of calling on a friend, 
in early hour of New-Year’s 


Day, being by her 


an aged lady, 
own desire, as he is a fair- 
complexioned person, and therefore assumed to 
for the events of the year. On 
was prevented from attending 
l’s request, and her first caller 
rk-complexioned man ; ia con- 


be of good omel 
one oecasion, he 
to his old frien 
proved to be a 
sequence of which there came that year sickness, 
trouble and commercial disaster. 

‘“The wassail bowle,’’ says Warton, ‘‘ is Shak- 


Or 


Notes and Queries, 2d Series, ii. 325. 
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speare’s Gossip’s Bow] in the Midsummer Night’ s 
Dream. ale, nutmeg, 
sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or apples.’? The 
word is interpreted by Verstegan as wase hale— 
that is, grow or become well. 


The composition was 


It came in time 
to signify festivity in general, and that of rather 
an intemperate kind. A wassail candle was a 
large candle used at feasts. 

There was in Scotland a first-footing indepen- 
dent of the hot-pint. It was a time for some 
youthful friend of the family to steal to the door, 
in the hope of meeting there the young maiden 
of his fancy, and obtaining the privilege of a kiss, 
as her first-foot. Great was the disappointment 
on his part, and great the joking among the fam- 
ily, if through accident or plan, some half-with- 
ered aunt or ancient grand-dame came to receive 
him, instead of the blooming maiden. 

It may safely be said that New-Year’s Day has 
hitherto been observed in Scotland with a hearti- 
ness nowhere surpassed. It almost appears as if, 
by a sort of antagonism to the general gravity of 
the people, they were impelled to break out in a 
half-mad merriment on this day. 
bright with smiles ; 
grasp of friendship. 


Every face was 
every hand ready with the 

All stiffness arising from 
age, profession and rank gave way. The sober- 
est felt entitled to take a license on that special 
day. Reunions of relatives very generally took 


place over the festive board, and thus many little 


family differences were obliterated. At the pres- 
ent time the ancient practices are somewhat de- 
cayed, yet the first of January is far from being 
reduced to the level of other days. 

A grotesque manorial custom is described as 
being kept up in the reign of Charles IT., in con- 
nection with Hilton in Staffordshire. There ex- 
isted in that house a hollow brass image, about 
a foot high, representing a man kneeling in an 
indecorous posture. It was known all over the 
country as Jack of Hilton. There were two 
apertures, one very small at the mouth, another 
about two-thirds of an inch in diameter at the 
back, and the interior would hold rather more 
than four pints of water, ‘‘ which, when set to a 
strong fire, evaporates after the same manner as 
in an olipile, and vents itself at the mouth in 
a constant blast, blowing the fire so strongly that 
it is very audible, and makes a sensible impres- 
sion in that part of the fire where the blast 
lights.’’ 

Now the custom was this: An obligation lay 
upon the lord of the adjacent manor of Essing- 
ton, every New-Year’s Day, to bring a goose to 
Hilton, and drive it three times round the hall 
fire, which Jack of Hilt n was all the time blow- 
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ing by the discharge of his steam. He was then 
to carry the bird into the kitchen and deliver it 
to the cook; and when it was dressed he was 
further to carry it in a dish to the table of his 
lord paramount, the lord of Hilton, receiving in 
return a dish of meat for his own mess. 

At Coventry, if not in other places throughout 
England, it is customary to eat what are called 
God-cakes on New-Year’s Day. They are of a 
triangular shape, about half an inch thick, and 
filled with a kind of mince-meat. There are half- 
penny ones cried through the street, but others 
of much greater price—even it is said to the value 
of a pound—are used by the upper classes. 

The custom of making presents on New Year’s 
Day has, as far as regards the intercourse of the 
adult population, become almost, if not entirely, 
obsolete. Presents are generally pleasant to the 
receiver on any day of the year, and are still 
made, but not on this day especially. The prac- 
tice on New-Year’s Day is now limited to gifts 
made by parents to their children, or by the elder 
collateral members of a family to the younger ; 
but the old custom, which has been gradually, 
like the drinking of healths, falling into disuse in 
England, is still in full force in France. 

The practice of making presents on New-Year’s 
Day was, no doubt, derived from the Romans. 
Suetonius and Tacitus both mention it. Claudius 
prohibited demanding presents except on this 
day. Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, observes 
on the authority of Bishop Stillingfleet, that the 
Saxons kept the festival of the New Year with 
more than ordinary feasting and jollity, and with 
the presenting of New-Year’s gifts to each other. 
Fosbroke notices the continuation of the practice 
during the middle ages; and Ellis, in his addi- 
tions to Brand, quotes Matthew Paris to show 
that Henry III. extorted New-Year’s gifts from 
his subjects. 

The New-Year’s gifts presented by individuals 
to each other were suited to sex, rank, situation 
and circumstances. From Bishop Hall’s Satires 
(1598), it appears that the usual gifts of tenants 
in the country to their landlords was a capon ; 
and Cowley, addressing the same class of society, 
Says : 

“When with low legs and in an humble guise 

Ye offered up a capon-sacrifice 
Unto his worship at the New-Year’s tide.” 


sen Johnson, in his Masque of Christmas, among 
other characters introduces ‘‘ New-Year’s Gift in 
a blue coat, serving-man like, with an orange, 
and a sprig of rosemary on his head, his hat full 
of brooches, with a collar of gingerbread, his 
torch-bearer carrying a marchpane, with a bottle 
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either arm.’’ 
stuck with 


of wine on 
An orange 
ent, and is explained by 
Lupton, who says that the 
flavor of wine is improved, 
and the wine itself pre- 


served from mouldiness, — 


a 
by an orange or lemon 
stuck with cloves being 


hung within the vessel, so 
as not to touch the liquor. 

Gloves were customary 
New-Year’s gifts. They 
were formerly a more ex- 
pensive article than they are at present, and oc- 
casionally a sum of money was given instead, 
which was called ‘‘ glove-money.’’ Presents 
were of course made to persons in authority 
to secure favor, and too often were accepted by 
magistrates and judges. Sir Thomas More hav- 
ing, as lord chancellor, decided a cause in favor 
of a lady with the unattractive name of Croaker, 
on the ensuing New-Year’s Day she sent him a 
pair of gloves with forty of the gold coins called 
an angel in them. Sir Thomas returned the gold 
with the following note: ‘‘ Mistress, since it were 
against good manners to refuse your New-Year’s 
gift, I am content to take your gloves, but as for 
the lining, I utterly refuse it.’’ 
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cloves was a common pres- Gas 
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WASSAIL BOW! 


When pins 


were first invented and brought 
into use, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, they were a New-Year’s gift very ac- 


ceptable to ladies, and money given for the pur- 
chase of them an 
expression which has been extended to a sum of 
money secured by a husband on his marriage 
for the private expenses of his wife. Pins made 
of metal, in their present form, must have been 
in use some time previous to 1543, in which 


was called ‘‘ pin-money,”’ 


year, it is recorded, a statute was passed, 
entitled ‘‘An Acte for the true making of 


Pynnes,’’ in which it was enacted that the price 
charged should not exceed 6s. 8d. a thousand. 


Pins were previously made of boxwood, bone and 
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silver for the richer classes ; those used by the 
poor were of common wood—in fact, skewers. 

The custom of presenting New-Year’s gifts to 
the sovereigns of England may be traced back to 
the time of Henry VI. In Rymer’s Federa, vol. 
x. p. 387, a list is given of gifts received by the 
king between Christmas Day and February 4th, 
1428, consisting of sums of 40s., 20s., 138. 4d., 
10s. , 6s. 8d., and 3s. 4d. 

A manuscript roll of the public revenue of the 
fifth year of Edward VI., has an entry of re- 
wards given on New-Year’s Day to the king's 
officers and servants, amounting to £155, 5s., and 
also of sums given to the servants of those who 
presented New-Year’s gifts to the king. 

A similar roll has been preserved of the reign 
of Philip and Mary. The Lord Cardinal Pole 
gave a ‘‘saulte,’’ with a cover of silver and gilt, 
having a stone therein much enamelled of the 
story of Job; and received a pair of gilt silver 
pots, weighing 143} ounces. The queen’s sister, 
the Lady Elizabeth, gave the fore part of a 
kyrtell, with a pair of sleeves of cloth of silver, 
richly embroidered over with Venice silver, and 
rayed with silver and black silk ; and received 
three gilt silver bowls, weighing 132 ounces. 
Other gifts were 





a sacrament cloth ; a cup of 
crystal ; a lute in a case, covered with black silk 
and gold, with two little round tables, the one 
of the phisnamy of the emperor and the king’s 
majesty, the other of the king of Bohemia and 
his wife. Other gifts consisted of hosen of 
Garnsey-making, fruits, sugar-loaves, gloves, 
Turkey hens, a fat goose and capon, two swans, 
two fat oxen, conserves, rose-water, and other 
articles. 

There is a pleasant story of-a New-Year’s 
gift in the reign of King Charles I., in which 
the court jester, Archy Armstrong, figures for 
once as not the maker but the victim of a jest. 
Coming on that morn to a nobleman to bid him 
good-morrow, Archy received a few gold pieces, 
which, however, falling short of his expectations 
in amount, he shook discontentedly in his hand, 
muttering that they were too light. The donor 
said: ‘‘Prithee, then, Archy, let me see them 
again ; and, by the way, there is one of them 
which I would be loth to part with.’’ Archy, 
expecting to get a larger gift, returned the 
pieces to his lordship, who put them in his 
pocket, with the remark: ‘‘I once gave my 
money into the hands of a fool, who had not the 
wit to keep it.”’ 

It cannot be said that the custom of giving 
presents to superiors was a very rational one: 
one can even imagine it to have been something 


rather oppressive—‘‘ a custom more honored i 
the breach than the observance.’’ Yet Robert 
Herrick seems to have found no difficulty in 
bringing the smiles of his cheerful muse to bear 
upon it. It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
author of the Hesperides made his poem the gift. 
Thus it is he addresses Sir Simon Steward in 


"A jolly 
Verse, crowned with ivy and with holly; 
That tells of winter’s tales and mirth, 
That milkmaids make about the hearth; 
Of Christmas’ sports, the wassail bowl, 
That’s tost up after fox-i’-th’-hole ; 
Of blind-man-buff, and of the care 
That young men have to shoe the mare ; 
Of twelfth-tide cakes, of pease and beans, 
Wherewith ye make those merry scenes ; 
Of crackling laurel, which fore-sounds 
A plenteous harvest to your grounds; 
Of those, and such like things, for shift, 
We send, instead of New- Year's gift. 
Read then, and when your faces shine 
With buxom meat and cap’ring wine 
Remember us in cups full ecrown’d, 
And let our city-health go round. 
Then, as ye sit about your embers, 
Call not to mind the fled Decembers : 
But think on these, that are t’ appear 
As daughters to the instant year ; 
And to the bagpipes all address, 
Till sleep take place of weariness. 
And thus throughout, with Christmas plays, 
Frolic the full twelve holidays.” 


’ 


The custom of giving presents among rela- 
tives and friends is much declined in England, 
but is still kept up with surprising vigor in 
Paris, where the day is especially recognized 
from the circumstance as Le Jour d’ Etrennes. 
Parents then bestow portions on their children, 
brothers on their sisters, and husbands make 
settlements on their wives. The mere externals 
of the day, as observed in Paris, are of a striking 
character : they were described as follows in an 
English journal, as observed in the year 1824, 
while as yet the restored Bourbon reigned in 
France: ‘‘ Carriages,’’ says this writer, ‘‘ may be 
seen rolling through the streets with cargoes of 
bon-bons, souvenirs, and the variety of etceteras 
with which little children and grown-up children 
are bribed into good humor ; and here and there 
pastry-cooks are to be met with, carrying upon 
boards enormous temples, pagodas, churches and 
play-houses, made of fine flour and sugar and the 
embellishments which render French pastry so 
inviting. But there is one street in Paris to 
which a New-Year’s Day is a whole year’s for- 
tune—this is the Rue des Lombards, where the 
wholesale confectioners reside; for in Paris 


every trade and profession has its peculiar 
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quarter. For several days preceding the Ist of 
January this street is completely blocked up by 
cars and wagons laden with cases of sweetmeats 
for the provinces. These are of every form and 
description which the most singular faney could 
imagine ; 
and 


bunches of carrots, green peas, boots 
shoes, and hats, 
musical instruments, gridirons, frying-pans and 
sauce-pazis ; 


lobsters crabs, books, 
all made of sugar, and colored to 
imitate reality, and all made with a hollow 
within to hold bon-bons. 
device is what 


The most prevailing 
is called a cornet; that is, a little 
cone ornamented in different ways, with a bag 
to draw over the large end and close it up. In 
these things, the prices of which vary from one 
franc (twenty cents) to fifty, the bon-bons are pre- 
sented by those who choose to be at the expense 
of them, and by those who do not they are only 
wrapped in a piece of paper; but bon-bons, in 
some way or other, must be presented. It 
would not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state 
that the amount expended for presents on New- 
Year's Paris, for sweetmeats alone, ex- 
ceeds 500,000 franes, or $100,000. Jewelry is 
sold large amount, and the 
fancy articles exported in the first week of the 
year to England and other countries is computed 
at one-fourth of the twelve- 
months. In Paris it is by no means uncommon 
for a man of SOOO or 10,000 franes a year to 
make presents on New-Year’s Day which cost 
him a fifteenth part of his income. 


Day in 


also to a very 


the sale during 


No person 
able to give must on this day pay a visit empty- 
handed. Everybody accepts, and every man 
gives according to the means which he possesses. 
Females alone are excepted from the charge of 


giving. A pretty woman, respectably connected, 


HUNTING 


By CAPTAIN 


As A sport pure and simple, hunting the devil- 
fish is perhaps as exciting and full of incident as 
can be found. 

Not long ago a visitor to San Francisco saw an 
octopus in one of the markets, and, 
seized with the desire to see the capture of such 


hanging 


a creature, engaged the fishermen to take him to 
the locality—not far from the ‘‘ Golden Gate.”’ 
The amateur fisherman was provided with an 
ordinary boat-hook, and when the tide was well 
out he was taken to a group of kelp-covered 
rocks, and informed that the game was waiting 
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may reckon her New-Year’s presents at some- 


thing considerable. Gowns, jewelry, 
stockings and artificial flowers fill her drawing- 


room: for in 


gloves, 


Paris it is a custom to display all 
the gifts, in order to excite emulation, and to 
s possible. At the palace the 
Day is a complete jour de fete. 
the royal family is then ex- 
ndsome presents to the king. 
For the six months preceding January, 1824, the 
female branches were busily occupied in prepar- 


obtain as much 
New- Year’s 

Every branch 
pected to make | 


ing presents of their own manufacture, which 
would fill at wagons. 
The Duchess de Berri painted an entire room of 
japanned panels, to be set up in the palace, and 
the Duchess of Orleans prepared an elegant 
screen. An English gentleman, 
mitted suddenly 
de Berri two mor 


least two common-sized 


ad- 
nto the presence of the Duchess 
ths before, found her and three 
of her maids of honor lying on the carpet, paint- 
ing the legs of a set 
tended for the k 
the Parisians, 


who was 


of chairs, which were in- 
The day commences with 
in early hour, by the inter- 


change of their visits and bon-bons. 


The nearest 
first, until the furthest in 
blood have had their ealls ; 


] 


relations are visited 
then friends and ac- 
conflict to anticipate each 
ms the most agreeable and 


quaintances. The 

other’s calls oceasi: 
whimsical scenes among these proficients in polite 
In thes 


confectioners’ 


attentions. 
the 
lounge for the 


visits, and in gossiping at 
shops, which are the great 
ision, the morning of New- 
Year’s Day is passed ; a dinner is given by some 
family to all the rest, and the 
evening concludes, 


member of the 


like Christmas Day, with 


cards, dancing any other amusement that 


may be preferre 
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for him. The place abounded in pools, in which 
the water was about a foot deep, these being 
partially covered with floating weed. 

Passing from rock to rock, the hunter thrust 
his hook to the bottom, turning up the sand at 
the bottom of thes 

He had nearly given up the chase when his 
boat-hook violent 
hands, and up fr 
livid 


pe »¢ Is. 


under his 
om the weed came an uncanny 
chocolate hues, trembling with 
rage and apparently endowed with intelligence, 
lined with ous suckers, and hurled itself 


wrench 


rave l 


arm of 


enorn 
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about the hunter’s leg so quickly that before he 
could make an aggressive move he was in the 
grasp of his enemy. As he fell, slipping partly 
on his back, he was horrified to find that his 
prey held on, and that he had pulled it partly 
out of the water. Struggling to his feet, he was 
met by what appeared to be a ball of snakes, 
with two green eyes in the centre gleaming, 
about which writhed eight sucker-lined arms. 

The unusual sight was enough to demoralize 
the most intrepid lover of sport. The octopus 
merely hung on, making no advance. Having 
gained his footing, the hunter took the boathook 
by the end and buried it in the creature, from 
which immediately an inky fluid poured and 
dyed the water black. Waves of color shot over 
the arms, and the monster, raising itself out of 
the pool, endeavored to haul itself to the ocean. 
It threw its long arms into every crevice, winding 
them about the rock, and, holding on tenaciously, 
gradually moved out of the pool toward the sea. 

The body was but a small part of the creature, 
perhaps as large as a child’s head, and in this 
the hook was caught. The octopus slowly gained 
ground, but presently the hunter obtained a 
bracing grip, and held, shouting for help. 

With assistance the animal was disabled and 
borne ashore, where it was found to have a radial 
spread of eighteen feet. 

Octopi of this kind and size are found all along 
the upper Californian coast to Alaska, some at- 
taining extraordinary proportions. Curious tales 
are told concerning them, several instances being 
recorded where they were supposed to have 
caused the death of swimmers. That they are 
powerful enough to drown a man there is not the 
slightest doubt. One of the size mentioned could 
drown three or four men at a time, assuming 
that they were swimming, and that it could at- 
tack them in that position. 

The writer once saw an octopus with a spread 
of four feet throw down a man who, with others, 
had been landing rocks in aboat. As a piece of 
rock was thrown upon the beach, a big greenish- 
brown octopus came out and started for the 
water, when the man, who was -barefooted, gave 


ita kick. Like a flash the animal resented the 
insult by throwing its eight sucker-lined arms 
about its assailant, clasping him in an embrace 
that held his legs together so tightly that he fell 
headlong on the sands. Tearing away the suck- 
ers by hand was of no avail, and he was released 
only when one of the men inserted a knife be- 
neath the coils and severed the arms from the 
head. 

To test the strength of a large one taken at 
King’s Island, it was landed in a net, and after 
great difficulty secured by a party of six men. 
Having wrapped piecesof sacking around their 
hands to protect them from the suckers, each 
took an arm and walked away ; but the octopus 
writhed like a snake, and actually pulled and 
hauled them about at will. They had to exert 
no little force to prevent the animal from fasten- 
ing to them, which it attempted to do. The 
writer has taken scores of octopi with the spear, 
and has known them to bring up twenty to 
twenty-five pounds of coral clinging to their ten- 
tacles when pulled in; and these were compara- 
tively small ones, the body being the size of one’s 
fist. It is easy from that to imagine what the 
strength of a large one would be. 

The octopus is found on almost all coasts 
where rocky shores abound, but the Californian 
species is the largest I have seen. It is hunted 
there as an article of food, and is much relished 
by the Portuguese. On the Mediterranean it is 
equally relished. 

The octopus has a bag-like body, from which 
radiate eight sucker-lined arms—its feet. Be- 
tween these is the mouth, armed with two beaks, 
like those of the parrot in shape and color, sev- 
ering the backbone of a fish at a single bite. 
The tongue is provided with teeth. The animal 
crawls over rocks by hauling itself along with a 
peculiar galloping motion, and can pass through 
crevices astoundingly small, so that it often dis- 
appears in the most mysterious fashion. The 
average cuttle-fish variety seldom leaves the 
bottom, though there is a species that has web- 
like fins between the arms (or legs), and is able 
to swim to a limited extent. 
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THE “QUEEN CITY OF THE 


AMERICAN 
By CHARLES 


Mm, HIS is Grand Army year 

ge, at Cincinnati, and un- 

usual attention will 

therefore be called to 

the quaint and pictur- 

esque commercial me- 

tropolis of Ohio and the 

; Middle West. Asacity, 

perhaps none in the country is more peculiarly 

interesting than Cincinnati, and it is no idle asser- 

tion to say that there is much more of human 

achievement associated with it than can be found 

allied with many other cities of the country. 

Indeed, the individuality of the city has made it 

famous the world over, and the charm of Cincin- 

nati seems never to end. It is this peculiarity of 

character which lends value to the city’s worth ; 

her own original methods ; her unusual location, 

a natural amphitheatre, with the great, rolling 

hills for walls ; her art museums and art schools ; 

College of Music ; the inclines, the winding of 
the Ohio River gracefully encircling the city ; 
her gentle, cultured people, the 
cosmopolitan population; her 
delightful climate ; a restless, 
yet conservative disposition to 
be all the time developing some 
new attraction ; the unsurpassed 
beauty of the residences around 
Clifton, Walnut Hills, Avon- 
dale, Mt. Auburn, and other 
suburban localities—all these 
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things, together with the always interesting Ger- 
man element of her population, make Cincinnati 
what she is to-day, an unrivaled city in her lo- 
ind progress. There is not and 

Her title is 
untrammeled. 
of other American cities 


cation, methods 
ther Cincinnati. 
own, and it is 


never be a 
peculiarly her 

Those who hea 
will do well to 
no 


can 


more 


remember that Cincinnati is by 


means haltir 
art h of 


her sisters. She 


the onward n 
sim 
all 


slowly 


ply moves, as do 
great 
but surely. 
said, however, that 
she is not alto- 
gether slow 

in hermove- 


bodies, 
It can be 


ments, 
beit a pecu- 
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liar characteristic is that she makes no loud 
claims to booms and the like. From 1890 to 
1900, the increase in population will be fully 
334 per cent., which is equal to St. Louis’s ratio, 
and perhaps as good as that of Chicago. This 
is a record good enough for the best, and it in- 
dicates the general spirit of activity which per- 
rades all lines of mercantile and industrial work. 

Socially, Cincinnati has always been consid- 
ered charming. The people are warm and cor- 
dial by nature, partaking largely of the disposi- 
tion, in this regard, of their Southern neighbors 
across the Kentucky border. The atmosphere 
of Cincinnati is constantly mingling with the 
genial breezes from the South, and it seems to 
have entered, also, the 
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blooded 
bred is in high fe 
mous runners al 


horses. This is where the thorough- 
ttle always, and the most fa- 
trotters are bred there. The 
line also crosses Tennessee entirely, and has con- 
nections at Chattanooga to every point of the 
noted for its fine natural 
the Emery River being ac- 
rest and picturesque beauty. 
The great High Bridge is on this road, it be- 
ing 280 feet high, crossing the Kentucky River. 
How well Cincinnati values her strategic posi- 
tion so far as the South is concerned, is best 
evidenced by her great trade supremacy which 
she not only maintains, but which is constantly 
and rapidly increasing as the years go by. 


compass. It is 
scenery, that along 
counted of rare int 


It is a natural dis- 





temperament of the 
people, causing them 
to be free and open 
in their hospitality. 
Visitors in the city 
never have cause to 
complain at lack of 
attention ; on the other 
hand, this very over- 
abundance of cordi- 
ality has caused som: 
to mildly protest that 
Cincinnati usually 
does more than her 
share of entertaining. 





The geographical 
position of Cincinnati 
as a city makes it the 
natural gateway to the 
South, and to that sec- 
tion 


the 
merchants and manu- 


especially 


tributing point for a 
large section of the 
country, and the fact 
that 
such a wide area is a 
qualification for the 
claim that the city’s 
commercial _import- 
ance ranks along with 
St. Louis, Baltimore 
or Boston. 

The commerce of 
the city is all the 
time growing, and at 
no period within the 
past decade can it be 
said to have 
backward. The ex- 
tension of trade has 
been gradual, at the 
same time advancing 
as rapidly as that of 


its trade covers 





gone 








facturers bend their 
energies in extending 
trade, not however, the Middle 
West. Before the opening of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway, in March, 1880, the city had 
lost considerable of its trade, owing to the lack 
of a direct route piercing the heart of that seec- 
tion. Having the Ohio River was a great ad- 
vantage, of course, but the road (Queen & Cres- 
cent now) needed was one to run due South 
to the Georgia border at Chattanooga. The city 
spent $18,000,000 building this important line, 
but it has proven the salvation of the city, and 
the investment is now considered one of the 
most sagacious ever made by a city in this 
country. It is 336 miles long, and crosses Ken- 
tucky’s celebrated ‘‘ Blue Grass Region”’ at Lex- 
ington, the 


neglecting, 


home of America’s most highly 
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any other city in a 
given length of time. 
It has been no insignificant fight that Cincinnati 
has had to wage, when it is considered that Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and other cities have been making 
the most strenuous efforts for supremacy in the 
same territory. 


OF COMMERCE, 


But the Cincinnati business man 
is up early, and he stays late at his office ; he neg- 
lects no opportunity to extol the merits of his 
goods and city, and is alert at all times to the 
value of hustling. 
gan to be noised 
ing every effort t 


Early last year when it be- 
broad that New York was mak- 
» extend her commerce, Cincin- 
nati merchants and manufacturers got together 
and formulated plans to forestall any efforts of 
New York to cut one dollar from their trade. It 
is a matter of record that the results of this con- 
certed action b the very best of fruits, as the 
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balance of trade in 1897 was notably better than 
it has been in any year since 1891. The vast sum 
of manufactures has aided in this work in a 
marked manner, and this is yearly growing larger. 
None of the Eastern cities can compete w:th 
Cincinnati in reaching into the South and Middle 
West with manufactured goods of nearly all 
kinds. 

As an art centre Cincinnati deserves to take 
rank among the most cultured of modern cities. 
In music, painting and sculpture and pottery she 
occupies a position peculiarly her own—a posi- 
tion which loses nothing in value by comparison 
with Boston or New York. Her conservatories 
are reputed the world over, and some of the 


most famous masters are 
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school, or Academic Department. 


The expenses 
of the Museum ar 


unt to about $45,000 yearly. 
The Director, Mr. A. T. Goshorn, was General 
Director of the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876, 
coming in charge at Cincinnati upon the organi- 
zation of the Museum. He has an able assist- 
ant in Mr. J. H. Gi The art school gives in- 
struction to four hundred students annually in 
drawing, paintit decorative art, having 
State in the Union. Mr. 
successes at Cincinnati in 
prime causes of his honors 


¢ and 
pupils from every 
Goshorn’s previous 
art circle were the 
at Philadelphia. 
Probably no one institution of the city has done 
more to give fame to Cincinnati than the Rook- 
wood Pottery. As a pro- 





engaged in the work. 


The Art Museum, in 
Eden Park, a view of 
which heads this article, 
occupies a commanding 
position on Mt. Adams, 
overlooking the city, in a 
portion of the park spe- 
cially ceded to the insti- 
tution. Of the Art Mu- 
seum it may be said that 
it is on a par with the very 
best in this country ; and 
while there may be larger 
collections in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, none 





has higher rank in point 
of quality. The paintings 
represent the work of the 
world’s greatest masters, 
and in size the exhibit is 


most commendable. It is 


the same with the sculp- 
ture, much of the statuary 
being rare and beautiful, 
while the replicas embrace a full quota of an- 


cient statuary, such 
centres of Europe. 


as is found in the great art 
There are special features of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum which are not sur- 
passed anywhere, such as art pottery, fans, In- 
dian relics, and exhibits of the crude arts of 
Peloponnesus, Alaska, etc. The Museum was or- 
ganized in 1880, through the generosity of 
Charles W. West, who gave $150,000 for this 
purpose, conditional upon a like amount being 
raised by citizens. Within thirty days $166,500 
was subscribed. Since then the endowment has 
reached the handsome sum of $635,000, while 
the total assets are about $1,327,000, including 
the collection of art works, buildings and art 
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duct of clay in its most 
enduring and beautiful 
form, this very interest- 
ing ware has made for itself 
a niche in the art world 
worthy of commendation. 
The pottery is located on 
the crest of Mt. Adams, and 
overlooks the city toward 
the west, south and north. 
As a point of interest to 
the visitor nothing in the 
city sooner or longer claims 
attention than this pictur- 
esque workshop, where 
more beautiful suggestions 
are presented than can be 
found in many of the 
finest of the world’s art 
galleries. The peculiar 
‘‘ tiger-eye’’ glaze of Rook- 
wood is what gave it its 
greatest fame, and this ex- 
quisite finish is said to have 
been the result of an acci- 
dent, the secret application of which has been 
preserved, and which has never yet found a suc- 
cessful imitator. To say that this pottery exerts 
a fascination upon all who behold it is but stat- 
ing a simple truth, for the interest one feels on 
giving the real art merit of Rookwood a little 
study seems to rivet the attention in a strangely 
entrancing manner. In Europe, in all the great 
art centres of the Old World, Rookwood has for 
many years been sought as among the finest pos- 
sessions by connoisseurs and art collectors. New 
York has now also become imbued with a wide- 
spread appreciation of this unrivaled product of 
the pottery art, and not to own a collection of it 
is to confess one’s self behind the times. As in- 
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terest in ceramics has increased, so Rookwood 
has advanced, and presents all the time a never- 
ending variety of new subjects. 

Of the parks around the city too much cannot 
be said. Two of them, Eden Park and Burnett 
Woods, are most inviting places of resort, com- 
paring favorably with the finest pleasure grounds 
of other large cities. The peculiar topography 
of the city lends opportunity for the most effect- 
ive results at the hands of the landscape archi- 
tect. This is especially true of Eden Park, where 
the great hills presented a problem not easy of 
mastery. Lovely serpentine walks and drives, 
however, encircle the inclines with bewitching 
grace, and nothing more interesting can be found 
than the ever-changing landscapes which greet 
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over the tops of the towers at either end. The 
mpleted without in any sense 


raffie, 


work is being 
interfering wit! 
the 
undertaken. 


and is considered one of 
most remarkable feats of engineering ever 
The education 
eared for, and 
leges embrace som: 


interests of the city are well 
schools, universities and col- 

famous institutions. The 
Cincinnati University is under the city’s care as 
a municipal trust, and it is handsomely equipped 
in Clifton, near Burnett Woods, where the spa- 
cious buildings located. The attendance is 
about six hundred, with a faculty numbering 
fifty professors. The public school system is 
also thorough and complete. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there are so many large private 
schools and colleges, the pub- 


ire 
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the beholder from al- 
most any point of this 
interesting To 
the nestling in 
its saucer-like basin, 
rests the great throb- 
bing heart of the city, 


S| " yt. 
west, 


SOME LATE 


where annually a thousand millions of com- 
merce is carried on, and over whose outspread- 
ing housetops hangs the great clouds of smoke 
and steam vapor from the countless stacks and 
chimneys of her factories. 

It is, indeed, an inspiring sight from the crest 
of the topmost hill of Eden Park. The peaceful 
Ohio winding around the city’s full length, glis- 
tens in the sunlight like a huge cordon of silver, 
crossed in half a dozen places by graceful steel 
bridges, which are at once useful and interesting 
additions to the picturesqueness of the scene. One 
of these bridges, the second largest suspension 
bridge in the world, is now undergoing altera- 
tions which will double its capacity. These im- 
provements consist of widening the bridge, add- 
ing new roadways and two new cables which go 


| lic schools have an attendance 
| of 45,000, requiring 950 teach- 
There are seventy-two 

buildings, including 
many very handsome struct- 


rs. 


s( hool 


ures, which have cost the city 
over $3,500,000. The cost of 
maintaining the public school 
system is $1,170,000 yearly, 
an amount equal to what is 
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appropriated for 
Technical Sch 
portant institut 
are given man 
It is now 
brilliant success 
an attendanc 
takes strong ran! 
correct and valual 
An appreeiat 
tary Institute, at ( 
of the city. TI 
fine attendance 


schools in many States. The 
of Cincinnati is another im- 
n, where boys and young men 
training of the*highest class. 
twelve years old and has proven a 
There is a faculty of ten and 
200 students. This school 
and is highly valued for its 
‘le methods. 
institution is the Ohio Mili- 
‘ollege Hill, on the outskirts 
is a famous school, and has a 
[t was at this school that ex- 


President Harrison began his earlier training, 
and it is to this day a favorite of his. 
paring school for Harvard the Ohio Military In- 


AS a pre- 


stitute has been very successful. The faculty is 
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as good as any in the West, and instruction is 
thorough in all branches, both college and busi- 
ness courses being taught. The Institute is lo- 
cated in a delightful spot, noted for its beauty 
and healthfulness. Rev. John H. Ely, the re- 
gent in charge, is an Episcopal minister of high 
rank, though the school is non-sectarian. 

The boast of every Cincinnatian is stronger in 
no single direction than on the unrivaled street- 
railway system which _per- 
meates every quarter and en- 
vironment of the city. The 
lines are nearly all under con- 
trol of one company, and, 
with the exception of two or 
three cable roads, are oper- 
ated by electricity, the sys- 
tem being the double trolley, 
which prevents all possible 
damage by electrolysis to gas 
and water mains throughout 
the city. Owing to the fact 
that all of the current is in 
the air, there can be no leak- 
age to cause damage aNy- PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH 
where. The insulation is per- 
fect, while protection from electric light wires 
is had by the use of guard or safety wires 
on all lines. An efficient transfer system is in 
vogue, so that a ride from Madisonville, twelve 
miles east, can be had through Cincinnati to 
Westwood, eight miles northwest, for one five- 
cent fare. There are 225 miles of tracks, the 
equipment consisting of 1,400 cars, which carry 
more’ than 60,000,000 passengers yearly. The 
systems run cars every few minutes to Covington, 


JEFFERSON ON ROOKWOOD 
LOVING CUP. 


Dayt Ludlow and Fort Thomas, 
on the Kentucky side of the Ohio 
River, while the suburban points on 
the Cincinnati side—Carthage, Elm- 
wor Winton Place, Hartwell, Wy- 
oming, Lockland, Bond Hill, Glen- 
dale, College Hill and Cumminsville 
-are reached in so short a time that 
the public realize now most fully the 
blessings of genuine rapid transit. 
Besides these suburban points named 
there Addyston, Delhi, Home 
City, Fern Bank, Arden, Evanston, 
Idlewild, South Norwood, Oakley, 
Madisonville, Red Bank, Lawrence 
Milford. Not all of these are 

now connected by electric cars, but 

they are in touch with the city over 

the many railroad lines. The capital 

of the Street Railway Company is 
$18,000,000, of which $16,500,000 is already 
issued, the market value of which is $114 
per share. It is the most salable stock in the 
city, and augurs eloquently for the future of 
Cincinnati, as the coming of electricity means 
more certain development than could have been 
produced by any other agent. Already the Cin- 





are 


and 


cinnati street-car system has benefited the city 


many millions of dollars. It is now serving a 
population of 550,000, which 
was scarcely 300,000 in 1890 
—seven years ago. Improve- 
ments are constantly making, 
and no electric cars in Amer- 
ica are more up-to-date than 
those in the ‘* Queen City.” 
Tbe cable lines are being 
equipped with electricity as 
rapidly as the change can be 
made. All in all, the street- 
service of Cincinnati is 
as fine as any in the world, 
and much superior to most 
systems in America. 

If Cincinnati excels in any 
one branch of her commerce 
more than another, it is in her broad scope 
of manufactures. When one considers that 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. of the 
city’s population is engaged in daily toil at 
manufacturing, some idea is had of the size of 
this branch of the trade. The value of the man- 
ufactured product of Cincinnati is $250,000,000 
yearly, which is one-third that of New York 
City, only $50,000,000 behind St. Louis, and 
$75,000,000 more than Baltimore. It is equal 
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to the combined product of New Or- 
leans, Atlanta, Richmond, Birming- 
ham, Columbus (Ohio), and Minne- 
apolis. 

There are 125,000 hands employed, 
9,000 establishments, $1 15,000,000 of 
capital, and $70,000,000 of values in 
real estate combined in the total of 
Cincinnati’s manufact- 
ures. The hands alone 
are equal to a city the 
size of Atlanta or Rich- 
mond or Toledo, and 
nearly equal in size to 
Columbus. 

Cincinnati is the 
second largest cloth- 
ing manufacturing 
centre in the United 


States, the product be. 
ing worth $25,000,000, 
requiring about $15,000,000 capital and 20,000 
saltimore alone exceeds Cincinnati 
this line, and she does so by only a nose. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


hands. 


Six million dollars is invested in printing, e 


graving, book-binding and lithographing plants, 
the product being worth $10,000,000, requiring 


5,000 operatives, 
There 600 
boot and_ shoe 
factories of all 
kinds, in which’ 
5,000 p eo Pp ] e 
work, $2,000,000 
capital, and a 
product worth 
about$8, 000, 000. 
This does not in- 
clude $8,000,000 
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s made elsewhere and sold 
In hardware, iron, castings, 


bolts, nuts, ete., $4,500,000 capital is em- 


worth of sh 


e 


in Cincinnati. 


ployed, 5,000 hands, and the product is 
worth $10,000,000 annually. 

In wine, distilled liquors, malt and recti- 
fied spirits manufact- 
ured in Cincinnati 
there is $13,000,000 
capital, and about 
$7,500,000 in real es- 
tate, and the product 
is nearly $30,000,000 
a year. 

It requires about 
$3,000,000 capital, 
and 4,000 hands 
to turn out the 
$8,000,000 in furni- 
ture made in Cincin- 
nati yearly. Harness 
ucts are valued at $4,000,000. 
e of the largest soap making 
wid. It is the home of Ivory 
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Cincinnati 


Soap, which is known all over the world. There 
are 40 plants engaged in this business, with a 
combined annual product worth $10,000,000. 


The capital required in 
soap, and candie and oil 
manufactures is more than 
$5,000,000. The item of 
white lead, color paints 
and putty foots up over 
$2,000,000, also. 

Not included in the total 
of the city’s manufactures, 
there are in Hamilton 
County more than 1,200 
other manufacturing 
plants, making $6,000,000 
worth of goods yearly, 
employing 4,000 hands. 
Woolen goods $600,000, also wooden ware 
$500,000, and vinegar $400,000, are impor- 
tant items. 

The city and suburbs consume $5,000,000 
in bread and crackers made for the trade, 
at which 3,500 people are employed and 
$1,500,000 capital invested. There are drugs 
and chemicals to the extent of $2,000,000 
made in the city, while $1,300,000 represents 
the flour and meal product. Galvanized iron 
and sheet il require 500 hands to turn 
out $1,250,000 of the product in a year. 

The city’s gas plants, capital and real estate, 
are worth $7,500,000. The manufacture of ink 
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foots up $700,000, hosiery $700,000, ice $750,- 
000, lard $1,750,000, while leather reaches nearly 
$5,000,000, employing 1,000 hands. Leather 
belting and hose are worth $350,000 yearly. 

In jewelry Cincinnati leads many American 
cities, the yearly product being worth more than 
$2,500, 000, at which 1,000 hands are employed. 

The importance of Cincinnati’s manufacture 
of building material is emphasized by a product 
valued at $4,000,000 yearly, with a force of 2,500 
hands, while brick runs more than $1,500,000, 
There are 2,500 people engaged 
in making’ machinery of all 
kinds, $4,000,000 capital, with 
a product worth $6,500,000. 

In millinery and dressmak- 
ing there are 3,000 workers 
and 1,000 establishments, 
which annually turn out more 
than $2,250,000. The items 
of paper, paper bags, envelopes, 
collars, etc., form the very con- 
siderable total of $7,000,000 in 
product, giving work for 2,500 
people. 

A very element of 
Cincinnati’s in pro- 
visions of all kinds, of which 
there are morethan $12,000,000 
manufactured yearly on a capi- 
tal of $4,000,000. Railwaysup- 
plies and materials foot up 
$2,000,000, while iron safes 
amount to $4,000,000. There 
are 14 spice mills producing 
$2,300,000 a year, while *to- 
bacco, snuffs, ete., run up 
another total of $16,000,000, 
the Cincinnati tobacco market 
being one of the important 
centres in this line. The leaf 
tobacco trade alone foots up the 
handsome total of $10,000,000. 
These items merely touch the 
leadingindustries, butdonotby 


r 


large 
trade is 


any means include all of the really important ones. 

The commercial organizations of the city are far 
ahead of similar bodies in other cities in point 
of general aggressiveness and progressive methods. 
The Chamber of Commerce is a model trade 
body and has done millions of dollars worth of 
good to the city. It has one of the finest build- 
ings in this country, a view of which is presented 
in this article. The membership numbers some 
1,500 of the leading business men, bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, etc. The 
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change’’ daily, in point of activity, remind one 
of the stock exchanges in New York or Chicago. 
There are, also, a number of other commercial 
bodies organized for the purpose of extending the 
city’s trade and supremacy, such as the Manufac- 
Manufacturers’ Club, Board of 
of Trade, Merchants’ Club, Cincinnati League, 
Young Men’s Business Club and several others. 
The last-named org 
as well as the n 


turers’ Associatior 


nization is one of the newest 
st active, and it has been the 
vast amount of good for the 
ity. President McKinley was 
guest of the Young Men’s 
Business Club on the occasion 
his recent visit to Cincin- 
iti It has some 300 mem- 


means of doing 


bers, composed of the younger 
business element, and it is, as 
its name suggests, a young 
men’s organization. Theclub’s 
motto ‘*Cincinnati first, 
last and all the time,” and it 
lives strictly up to that sen- 
timent in every action looking 
to the interests of the city. 
The public buildings of Cin- 
cinnati are generally of splen- 
did types, thoroughly modern 
and in keeping with the gen- 
eral prominence of the city. 
They will compare with those 
of any American city with pro- 
gressive ideas, and are much 
in advance of many cities with 
less ambition than Cincinnati. 
The sky scraper has come in 
modified form, the ultra heights 
being considered an unneces- 
sary contribution to the city’s 
architectural features. It may 
be said that nothing is lost by 
this conclusion on the part of 
the property owners, as_ the 
visitor can see from the most 
casual observation. There are 
lid new, modern office build- 
d they will add greatly to the 
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a number of sper 
ings projected, ar 
downtown district 
The streets of tl 
blocks being use 


1e city are well paved, Belgian 
nn the downtown districts while 
the residence sections are paved with macadam, 
brick or asphalt \ll in all, the streets of Cin- 
cinnati are as well paved as any in this country, 
there having been many millions of dollars spent 
by thecity upon them. Anyone who has seen the 
many street improvements cannot do otherwise 
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than praise the policy which suggested these 
great undertakings. 

No one thing is so sure an evidence of a pros- 
perous city than the quality of her hotels. In 
this respect Cincinnati is able to show a clean 
bill, for the hotels are of the highest rank and 
modern in every detail. Among the leading ho- 
tels may be mentioned the Gibson, the Grand, 
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St. Nicholas, Palace, Burnett House and others. 
Besides these there are several score, including 
some very beautiful family hotels, the latter, as 
a rule, situated on the hills, removed from the 
smoke and bustle of the down-town district. The 
Grand Hotel is near the Union Central Passenger 
Station, and is a beautiful modern establishment 
in every sense. The St. Nicholas is a famous 
European hotel, noted for its exquisite furnish- 
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ings and the excellence of its cuisine, and is de- 
servedly popular with traveling men who want 
the best. The Gibson House is another of the 
first-class hostelries which ranks very high with 
the public. It is situated in the very centre of 
the city, and is the recognized headquarters for 
politicians and rendezvous for social gatherings. 
The Palace is the great medium-priced resort for 
the masses. Its central location and excellent 
service commend it to the transient, and it is 
usually well filled. 

The press of Cincinnati is represented by 
some of the most famous American dailies, 
among them the Enquirer, owned by Hon. John 
R. McLean ; the Commercial-Tribune, recently 
reorganized ; the Post, of the Scripps-McRae 

League; and 
the Times-Star 
—the latter 
two afternoon 
papers; the 
Abend Post and 
Freie Presse, 
German _—pa- 
pers; besides 
several score of 
weekly and 
monthly pub- 
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Tribune is a stalwart Republican organ, and 
claimed Murat Halstead as editor when the 
name was Commercial-Gazette. The Post, the 
leading afternoon paper, is independent, and 
has a circulation close to the 200,000 mark. 
Like its big morning neighbors, it is thoroughly 
metropolitan in its methods, get-up and appear- 
ance, and is one of the important publications 
of the West. The Enquirer occupies a most 
unique position in American journalism, and its 
influence is felt in a wide territory extending 
over the West and South. 

The census of 1890 gave Cincinnati a popula- 
tion of 296,908, which has now grown to not less 
than 400,000, at the very lowest estimate. Some 
of the bolder statisticians go so far as to claim that 
the next census will show not less than 450,000 
population in 1900, a statement which seems 
entirely probable, if one considers the great 
progress the city is now making in all directions. 

It is safe to say that the total population 
within a radius of fifteen miles is to-day not 
less than 550,000, including, of course, Newport, 
Dayton, Covington, Ky., and the other outlying 
suburban towns and cities, all of which are as 
much a part of Cincinnati as the city itself. Of 
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late years there has been an enormous number 
of fine residences built, and it is no exaggeration 
to state that no city in this country can surpass 
in beauty and elegance the homes of Cincinnati. 

Of the religious and moral phases of Cincin- 
nati much can be said. It is greatly to the 
credit of the city that 


the moral atmos- 
phere is sO clean ‘ 
there being, appar- 


ently, fewer offend- 
ing influences notice- 
able than in most 
cities of this size. 
The 
thrive, 
all denominations 
are represented. The 
church architecture 
is in many instances 
of elaborate and 
beautiful design, 
comparing with the 
best in the country. 
A marked example 
of the prosperous condition of church work is 
evidenced in the splendid exhibit made by the 
Western Methodist Book Concern. It has a 
cash capital of $1,500,000, and last year paid 
out in dividends for church work alone over 
$100,000. This does not include the vast sums 
paid out for labor in the big publishing houses 
which are its sources of revenue. 


churches 


all 


and nearly 
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Several hun- 
dred people find constant employment, and it is 
all the time broadening its scope and influence. 
Of the transportation facilities of Cincinnati 
it is enough to say that no city in the country 
has finer railroad service, and it is constantly 
improving. 


The Ohio River, too, is a prom- 
inent factor, 


the which is greater 
than that of the Mississippi River or any other 
in the The Ohio carries all the 
tonnage of the coal output from the great Ohio 
fiver valley, which is a majority of the coal 
used in the entire country for commercial pur- 
poses. The value of the Ohio as a commercial 
factor may be better understood when it is known 
that the United States Government last year ap- 
propriated the very large sum of $11,000,000 for 
its improvement, including its tributaries. 


tonnage of 


country. 


The various lines centering at Cincinnati rep- 
resent an enormous total of miles of railroads 
altogether, the systems, some of them, being 
the largest and most important in the coun- 
try. Prominent he 
the “ Big Four,”’ 


among these may named 


Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsyl- 
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vania, Illinois Cer 
Queen & 
Cincinnati, Han 

& Ohio, and the ¢ 


tral, Louisville & Nashville, 
Crescent (or Cincinnati Southern), 
ton & Dayton, the Chesapeake 
incinnati Northern. 

The Pennsylvania lines enter Cincinnati from 
running direct to Pittsburg, 
New York on the east, Chi- 
s and St. Louis on the west, 
south, and Toledo, Detroit, 
ind on the north. As is well 
ent of the Pennsylvania is as 


directions, 
Washington and 


four 


cago, Indianapo 
Louisville on th 
Buffalo and Cleve! 
known, the equipn 
fine as any in the world, and its lines cover over 
8,000 miles and twenty States. In Cincinnati 
the splendid terminal arrangements and fine 
passenger station are important additions to the 
railroad facilities of the city, and the public’s 
appreciation of the road’s enterprise is absolute. 

The B. & O. 8S. W. is one of the important 
lines, and it goes toward the west to St. Louis, 
east to Pittsburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York, south to Louisville and other leading 
points. The suburban service of the B. & O. at 
Cincinnati is very fine, and it has contributed no 
little to the prosperity of Cincinnati and the sur- 
rounding towns. The Big Four system is recog- 
nized as one of the successful lines of America, and 
none stands higher in the estimation of the public. 
Its lines run to Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis and other important cities. Of the great 
Illinois Central system much is known by every- 
body. It now has a line into Cincinnati, and is 
running its Southern trains into the Central 
Union Station. It is one of the great systems 
of the country The C. H. & D. R. R. runs to 
Toledo, Detroit d Chicago, via Indianapolis, 
connecting with the Monon routes. It runs ten 
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daily trains across Ohio to Toledo, one of the 
finest, fastest schedules, in six hours. Mention 
has already been made of the Queen & Crescent 
system elsewhere. 

Like everything else, the banks of Cincinnati 
are run on those conservative lines which make 
them always safe, at the same time nothing is 
sacrificed by being too extreme. The capital 
of the Cincinnati banks approximates some 
$12,000,000, and not one of them is rated 
otherwise than gilt edge. The bank clearings 
will reach the total of $750,000,000 in a normal 
year, a sum which does credit to the city’s busi- 
ness, since it is about equal to that of Balti- 
more and not far removed from St. Louis. The 
total deposits amount to about $18,000,000, 
while the resources of all the banks, National, 
State and private, is over $50,000,000. There are 
some twenty odd 


obtained here, and the first house at which Eliza 
Harris stopped is still in existence. Hiram Pow- 
ers, the greatest of American sculptors, began his 
career as a silversmith in Cincinnati. His ‘‘ Greek 
Slave’’ and ‘‘ Eve Disconsolate’’ had their incep- 
tion in this city. It was here, also, that Mrs. 
Trollope had her celebrated ‘‘ Bazar’’ of wax 
works before she removed to London, where she 
achieved still greater triumphs. One of the most 
celebrated book stores is inCincinnati—the Robert 
Clarke Company, whose rare collection of works on 
America is said to be without an equal in the 
world. This collection has been examined by 
many of the learned men of both continents, and 
is considered an almost priceless treasure. The 
house has, also, many other rare works, but the 
series on America is what gave it its greatest fame. 
The Zoological Gardens of Cincinnati are noted 
as being the finest 





banks, all told. 
The Nelson 
susiness College is 
one of the most 
important institu- 
tions of the kind 
in the country. 
It is in the impos- 
ing Odd Fellows’ 
building, and has 
an equipment un- 
surpassed any- 
where, one of the 
advantages which 
it enjoys being the 
privilege of having 
its students  al- 
lowed on the fioors 
of the Chamber 
of Commerce and 
other trade bodies. fegular transactions are 
carried on by the students exactly as in the ordi- 
nary channels of business. This is the only busi- 
ness college in the United States enjoying this 
privilege. Practical studies of all kinds are 
taught, including bookkeeping, shorthand, tele- 
graphy, besides English and other languages. 
The attendance is about 400 students yearly, 
with a corps of teachers unsurpassed anywhere. 
As a literary centre Cincinnati occupies a 
prominent place. It has produced some of 
America’s most famous men and women of let- 
ters—people who have written their names high 
up on the roll of honor. It was once the home 
of Henry Ward Beecher, in his earlier days as a 
preacher, and, also, of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Much of the material for her greatest work was 
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in the world, next 
to those of Lon- 
don. 

The coming of 
the Grand Army 
of the Republic to 
Cincinnati next 
fall will be an 
event of great im- 
portance, and es- 
pecially so when it 
is understood that 
the form of enter- 
tainment will be of 
an unusual and 
elaborate kind. 
The plans of the 
organized G. A. R. 
Association are 
laid on_ original 
methods, and there will be many innovations 
which will prove a pleasant surprise to the old 
veterans and to the thousands of visitors who 
will come to see the great event. It is the in- 
tention of the management to work for a crowd 
of 400,000, and no one who knows the calibre of 
the gentlemen in charge doubt their ability to 
do all they start out to accomplish. 

It may be said that Cincinnati was the origi- 
nator of all the expositions and world’s fairs in 
this country, since the city practically set the 
pace for such progressive enterprises. 

This brief sketch but poorly tells the story of 
the ‘‘ Queen City.’’ There are more chapters 
told in the views presented. It is a great, busy 
city, and it is one of the country’s finest, most 
cultured centres. 


The photographs for this article were made expressly for Frank Lesiie’s PopuLAR Montuiy by Rombach & Groene, Cincinnati. 
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From the day that the Cuban patriots formally 
declared war against their Spanish oppressors 
who, had made them feel the 
weight of their tyrannous yoke—to the present 
day, it has been a war of cruelty, crime and sav- 


for cent uries, 


agery, on one side, never equalled in the annals 
of civilization. Spanish ‘‘ honor and chivalry,” 
so frequently quoted, seem to have no place in 
modern history—or (from all I can read) in 
ancient, either, for certainly the treatment Spain 
accorded the great discoverer, Christopher Colum- 
bus, cannot, strictly speaking, come under the 
head of ‘‘honorable and chivalrous’’; nor can 
the return made by the Spanish, for kindness 
received at the hands of the West India islanders 
in the sixteenth century, be ever so remotely 
related to ‘‘ honor and chivalry!’ What, then, 
must civilizetl nations think of us for allowing 
the present bloody éonflict so near to our shores? 
Spain denies that there is a ‘“‘war’’ in Cuba, 
and Spain is right! It is not war. War presup- 
poses a conflict fought according to the rules and 
methods of civilized nations, the sacred right to 
protection of hospitals, and their attendants, of 
helpless women and children, the feeble and 
old—does Spain respect these rights? No, it 
is not ‘“‘ war,’’ then it is murder and butchery— 
a second edition of Pharaoh’s ‘‘ slaughter of the 
innocents,”’ The 
Spanish assassins, in their insatiable thirst for 
child) 
sacred—all must be sacrificed to appease their 
cruel appetites. 

On February 10th, 1896, the worthy represent- 
ative of Spanish tyranny, Captain-General Wey- 
ler, arrived in Havana, and since his arrival the 
war has 


only ten thousand times worse. 


blood, hold no one (man, woman or 


assumed a new and more barbarous 


phase—it has been a war upon women and chil- 
dren ! Unable to conquer the revolution by 
force of arms, too cowardly to go in search of the 
patriots in the field—except along the 
roads, 


beaten 
surrounded by an almost impregnable 
he has eased his conscience (if he 


with fight- 


bod y-guard 
ever possessed such a commodity !) 


safe in 


ing battles on a chess-board with pins 


‘decrees’? to 
result in the total extermination of the Cubans. 
Spain may well be proud of so brare and heroic 
an exponent-of Peninsular ‘‘chivalry !’’ 
All honor is due to the patriotism and bravery 
Vol. XLV.— 7. 


the Royal Palace—or in issuing 


CUBAN 


By SUSAN MORSE 


REVOLUTION, 
PERR\ 


of the Cuban soldiers who are risking their 
lives for the sak winning freedom for their 
beloved land ; | he women, too, are deserving 

| glory, for without their aid 
een accomplished. 


of equal honor 
little could have 

From the’ \ 
women in Cuba 


inception of the revolution 
nd all over the world have ex- 
the utmost to help the pa- 
nd have given up for their 
country loved ones, either to win distinction in 
battle or to fill a hero’s I know of many 
Cuban mothers who have sent their sons to fight, 
and at parting vw 


erted themselves 
triots in the field 


grave, 


‘*Let me 
hear of your death rather than of your surrender 
to the Spanish.”’ 


and diplomacy of 


them have said: 
It was owing to the bravery 
a woman, Mrs. Caridad Ag- 
nero, that the first shots for Cuban independence 
were fired in the At the 
outbreak of the present revolution the Marquis 
de Santa Lucia—or, as he is more familiarly 
known to us, President Salvador Cisneros Betan- 
send important despatches from 
to the Revolutionary Committee 
undertaking of no little danger, 
as they must be smuggled through the Spanish 
lines. This h 
Mrs. Agnero, wl 


Camaguey province. 


court—desired t 
Puerto Principe 
in Havana, an 


uld not entrust to any one but 
accomplished her object, not 
but with remarkable coolness, 
in the following manner: Mrs. Agnero, being a 
well-known cons] 


only successfully 


irator, had become an object of 
suspicion to the Spanish authorities, but, having 
undertaken the important mission, she was not 


long in devising means.for its accomplishment. 
Her fondness for pets, and particularly her cus- 
tom to carry with her on her journeyings caged 
birds, designed as presents for absent friends, 
suggested to he 
trusted tinsmit] 
with a false | 
placed the d written on 
very thin paper \s might be expected, when 
Mrs. Agnero reached 
placed under 

police and her | 
taken to a pri 

and searched by thi 


he following plan: Going to a 
she had him build her a cage 

ind in this receptacle she 
ents, which were 
Havana she was at once 
the Spanish chief of 


ice confiscated, while she was 


rrest by 


ite oflice at police headquarters, 
matron in attendance; not 


being satisfied with what they found (or rather 


with what they did not find), she was again 


searched by a second attendant. Mrs. Agnero, 


naturally, was \ indignant at this treatment 
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and protested. The Spanish official's excuse 
was that he was acting under superior instruc- 
tions, and he added: ‘‘ The Captain-General has 
positive information that you are the bearer of 
important seditious documents which we must 
find.’’ After their vain attempt to discover in- 
criminating evidence upon her person, Mrs. 
Agnero was allowed to depart to her friends, 
although the officials claimed the right to with- 
hold her baggage until that, too, had run the 
gauntlet of their ‘‘ searching committee,’’ when, 
if nothing were discovered, it would be forwarded 
to her. Of course she protested that such actions’ 
were outrageous, and turned to leave, when, with 
apparently very little concern or anxiety, and 
with admirable coolness, she begged the chief of 
police to her small favor.’’ On 
being told to make known her request, she said : 
‘*TLet me take with me the poor little parrots, 


* grant one 


which if left in charge of your merciless men 
would soon die. The birds will be of no assist- 
ance to you in finding anything of an incrimi- 
nating nature against myself. The rest of the 
baggage keep until you have searched it thor- 


oughly.’’ The officer thought for a while, 
looked at the birds, and at their mistress, and 
reluctantly gave his consent, saying: ‘‘ You 


may take them.’’ She thanked him, and added : 
‘You are at least kind to the poor birds.”’ Mrs. 
Angero, and her cage were then safely driven in 
a cab to the house of her friends, and she had 
the satisfaction and pride of feeling that by her 
coolness she had not only outwitted the Spanish 
‘* eaballeros,’? but had rendered inestimable ser- 
vice to the cause of ‘‘ Cuba Libre.’’ Mrs. Agnero 
was afterward ordered to leave the island, and 
has since then lived in the United States. On 
her return from that memorable trip to Havana, 
she carried back with her in her trunks to Puerto 
Principe ten thousand rounds of amrmhunition, 
with which the first shots of the present revolu- 
tion were fired in Camagney province, when on 
June 5th, 1895, President Cisneros, at the head 
of 400 men, joined General Gomez, who had 
invaded that province from the province of 
Santiago de Cuba. 

Another brave Cuban woman who has im- 
mortalized her name is Mercedes Varona, in 
whose honor her country women in New York 
have named a club. During the ‘‘ten years 
war’’ Mercedes Varona was made a prisoner by 
the Spaniards, and was placed in front of their 
troops to prevent the Cubans (who idolized her) 
from firing 
ing toward 


against the Spanish, who were mov- 
a Cuban hospital. 
When her countrymen saw Mercedes Varona 
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used as a shield, they hesitated. They did not 
want to fire for fear of killing her, yet if they did 
not check the advance of the Spaniards, hundreds 
of sick and wounded soldiers would 
dered. 


be mur- 
Mercedes saw their dilemma, and in a 
clear voice shouted to her brothers, whom she 
recognized in the Cuban ranks: ‘‘Cubans, do 
not hesitate, shoot ! and then charge these cow- 
ardly Spaniards!’ They obeyed. They fired 
one volley, and this brave woman fell, as did 
many of the Spaniards, when with machetes the 
Cubans charged right and left. The hospital of 
sick and wounded were thus saved from butch- 
ery by the heroic act of one woman. 

This is only one of many such tales of self- 
sacrifice in which Cuban women have figured. 

One of Weyler’s ** decrees,’’ issued in April, 
was to have all women prosecuted who were 
‘suspected of sympathy with the revolution,” 
and especially those ‘‘who had relatives in the 
insurgent ranks.’’ It is unnecessary to say that 
Weyler’s skillful corps of accomplices in crime 
The sister of Gen- 
Cuban leader of note, 
was made an example of this decree, and she 
may be thankful that no worse fate than banish- 
ment to this country fell to her lot. Many 
women of prominent Cuban families have been 
arrested by order of Weyler or his officers— 
sometimes in the middle of the night, and with- 
out being allowed to dress themselves, have been 
thrown into the Recojidas, or house of deten- 
tion for disreputable women. 


needed no second bidding. 
eral Raoul Arango, a 


This happened to 
one woman of high social position, with whose 
family I am personally acquainted. 

One has but to read the papers, and even after 
allowing a reasonable margin for exaggeration 
and the natural prejudice that 
cans have against the Spaniard 


all true Ameri- 
—as represented 
glance that the 
war, as fought by the Spanish, is not against 
the insurgents, the strong and able-bodied—it 
is against the women and children, the pacificos, 
and the sick and wounded found in the hospi- 
tals. In Weyler’s many triumphal (?) marches 
through the island (that part of it where he 
dares to go!) he goes 


in Cuba—and one can see at a 


not as a ‘‘ conquering 
hero,’’ or to give protection to the non-combat- 
ants, but as a human vulture, gloating over the 
ruin and misery he has wrought, and thirsting 
for more; the mothers, wives, daughters and 
sisters of Cubans are his victims — unwilling 
sacrifices upon the altar of his carnal and brutal 
nature. 

The resources of the Cuban revolution giving 
to them the necessary funds to maintain and 
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support the patriots in the field are due largely 
to women. Just how much those of Cuba and 
other countries have done to help along this 
brave struggle, I suppose will never be ade- 
quately known. I know by personal experience 
the result is always pitifully small in proportion 
to the desire which prompts it. Many American 
women have done what they could, and sacri- 
ficed much that something might be sent to 
Cuba, and many a rifle and round of ammuni- 
tion have found their way to the Cuban ranks 
that were paid for by American women sympa- 
thizers, and, thank God, this country is full of 
them! I should be ashamed of the land of my 
birth were it otherwise. Cuba needs and has 
our sympathy; she also needs and should have 
more of our help. Among the many clubs organ- 
ized by Cuban women is one in New York 
called the ‘‘Hijas de Cuba’’ (Daughters of 
Cuba); they are indefatigable workers for their 
country’s freedom ; among these are Mrs. Gon- 
zalo de Quesada, wife of the chargé P affair : in 
Washington (not recognized as yet by our Gov- 
ernment, but he will be SOON ); Mrs. Guerra, 
wife of Benjamin J. Guerra, Treasurer of the 
Cuban Junta; Mrs. Agramonte; the Misses 
Molina, who are untiring in their efforts for 
‘Cuba Libre,’? and many others, with whose 
names I am not familiar. Under the auspices of 
this club a fair was held in Tuxedo Hall, on 
Madison Avenue, in December last, from which 
they realized the sum of $3,000. Many of our 
leading merchants presented them with costly 
articles to be converted into money for Cuba, 
and some distinguished Cuban recently presented 
them with a costly ring of diamonds and opals, 
which is to be raffled off for the benefit of suffer- 
ing Cuba. Women’s clubs, for this purpose, 
abound all over the world, at home and abroad, 
wherever there is a colony of Cubans, however 
small ; each one pledges herself to pay a monthly 
fee to uphold their fathers, brothers, sons and 
friends on the battlefield. Those women who 
are too poor to contribute money, spend their 
spare moments in embroidering, and doing fine 
needle-work of various kinds, which they sell, 
the proceeds being sent to Cuba. In no country, 
Tam convinced, is the spirit of patriotism and 
love of country so strongly developed as among 
the Cubans. It seems to be in the very air they 
breathe, an integral part of themselves ; some of 
us Americans would do well to learn the lesson 
from them. Even the children are imbued with 
the same patriotic fever ; the little girls in New 
York have organized a club ealled Las dos Ban- 
deras (‘‘The Two Flags’’), whose insignia is 
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our ‘‘ Stars 
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crossed by their own 


emblem of ‘‘ the solitary star.’’ The vice-presi- 


dent of this « 


the 22d of last 


entertainment 
could see th 


love and lovalt 


to uphold, al 
they had lea 
one’s own lhe 
them. 

One plan 
for Cuba, and 
traordinary s 


silver souven 


and which ear 


time after ( 
head, repres 


coin is that of 


Cuban woma 
requested to 


personal know 


subject could 
cause of the 
also becaust 
her face r 
worker to pn 
her suffering 
About the 


hero, Antonio 


Mrs. Nichola 
collected ind 
Cubans in | 
husband, Se 


bringing that 


ing it himself 


Estrada Paln 
tinguished 

who are cons 
ing large sur 
Misses Barba 
patriotism al 
bans who re! 
not from sh 


undue modest 
in Cuba, and 


the Spanish 


their true feel 


i little American girl, and on 

May they gave a most delightful 
the Carnegie Lyceum. One 

ir young hearts were full of 
the flag they were working 

it was no perfunctory lesson 

r that occasion only ; it made 


+1] 


hrill with patriotism to see 


tly adopted for raising funds 
bids fair to meet with ex- 
has been the issuing of a 
selling for a dollar a-piece, 
leemed for that sum at any 
independent. The artistic 
Liberty,’ on one side of the 
rominent and charming young 
New York, whose name I am 
ld, but Tean add from my 
however, that a more fitting 
ve been found, not only be- 
| beauty of the model, but 
consistently embodies what 
ts, being an enthusiastic 


the cause of ‘liberty ”’ in 


f the death of Cuba’s glorious 


a patriotic Cuban woman, 
~ Cardenas, residing in Paris, 
lly from six or seven wealthy 
the sum of $100,000. Her 
Cardenas, had the honor of 

this country, and deliver- 


7 


he hands of Sefmor Thomas 
There is a large colony of dis- 
thy Cubans living in Paris, 

t aitling the cause by colleet- 
s of money ; among them are the 
from Havana, noted for their 
erosity. Some of these Cu- 
iluable aid remain fneoguito, 

r their acts, nor from any 
because they own property 

the revenge and anger of 

Is were they to make public 

but they are none the less 


loyal patriots ne of these individuals con- 


tributes mat 
**Tenacio Agi 

Another g 
nent in Cuba 
New York, 
Mrs. Zayas 1 


contributing | 


usands, and is known only as 


s and loval woman promi- 
cles, living in the vicinity of 


is Mrs. J. Zayas. While in Nice, 


in extra collection (herself 
reely ) for the benefit of those un- 
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fortunate prisoners whom Spain has deported to 
the penal colony of Ceuta. She thus was en- 
abled to bring a few ‘‘crumbs of comfort’’ to 
those poor creatures, many of whom belong to 
Cuba’s most distinguished families, and are in- 
carcerated by the arbitrary will of an inhuman 
captain-general in close, filthy dungeons, their 
sufferings and hardships increased by the brutal 
treatment of the Spanish carceleros, who know so 
well how to rival the tortures of the Inquisition. 
In this noble and charitable work Mrs. Zayas 
was assisted by Mrs. V. Mestre Amabile and 
other ladies, who are now living in Paris. 

Nor are the women who help along the Cuban 
patriots confined to those of their own country. 
Many of other nationalities, who are aroused by 
the Spanish atrocities, and who love justice and 
freedom, have done and are doing much to aid 
this would-be sister republic in her brave struggle. 

The ‘‘ Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion’’ individually have done a great deal, but 
collectively, I regret to say, they have not re- 
sponded to the various appeals made to them as 
readily as one could wish, considering the mem- 
ories of our own struggle for independence, 
whose fires their society are supposed to keep 
alive. One exception to the society, taken col- 
lectively, however (and there are many more), 
is Mrs. Gertrude Van Cortlandt Hamilton. She 
has ever heen a stanch, true friend to ‘‘ Cuba 
Libre,’’ and on February 18th, of this year, she 
succeeded, with the assistance of some of her 
friends, in getting up a musicale at the Hotel 


Waldorf, which proved to be a great success. 
Mrs. Hamilton’s own address was stirring and 
patriotic in the extreme. From the proceeds of 
this entertainment a large sum was realized to 
give relief to Cuba’s sick and wounded, whom, 
as Mrs. Hamilton truthfully said, ‘‘the Red 
Cross cannot reach.’’ It has been tried, and 
without success, for the Spanish officials never 
consent to one particle of aid being rendered a 
Cuban—(is their motto not ‘‘ complete extermi- 
nation?’ )—so of what avail would the Red 
Cross be in Cuba, except for the benefit of 
Spain? 

I see that the women in Washington have 
formed a ‘‘ Woman’s National Cuban League,” 
and I trust they may be successful in getting 
help to the Cuban sufferers, but if, like the Red 
Cross society recently organized for that pur- 
pose, it ‘‘ goes with the consent of the Spanish 
government,’’ I am inclined to be skeptical, and 
to feel that with the best intentions on the part 
of these charitable women, Spain would be the 
only beneficiary. 

The patriotism, loyalty and noble self-sacri- 
fice of the Cubans certainly deserve and will re- 
ceive its reward, and I am sure success will 
crown their efforts before long; their bravery 
and perseverance, the nobility and devotion of 
their women, the justice of their cause must 
conquer their foes at last, and bring peace, 
prosperity and ‘‘liberty’’ to the blood-stained 
shores of the—now almost ruined—‘‘ Pearl of 
the Antilles.’’ 


“HABIT MAKES THE MAN.” 


By EDITH 


Sue wore a wreath of roses 
The day that first we met, 
With mighty pin and tiny string 
Upon her tresses set. 
“Art not afraid of wind and sun? 
Thy hair hath nothing on it!’ 
She smiled—I found her very fair. 
“Indeed, this is a bonnet !’’ 


E. CUTHELL. 


I sat behind that lovely head 
’Twas at a matinée 
A vast wide hat with nodding plumes 
Completely blocked the way. 
It hid the stalls, it hid the stage— 
I longed to change my place, 
For, perched upon the topmost coil, 
It almost hid her face. 





We met again on Norman strand, 
A wondrous sight were we, 
Clad in gay garment, short and scant, 
While round us surged the sea. 
Alas, my vision sweet was fled ! 
My dream of love was o’er ! 
For unadorned behold her head— 
An oilskin cap she wore ! 





APACHES WITIL HAY 


THE SAN CARLOS 


By CHARLES ANDERSON. 


Nor one person in a thousand who has heard 
or read of the Apaches of Arizona, knows that 
San Carlos is the official home of these nomadic 
Bedouins of America. The San Carlos Agency 
is situated near the junction of the San Carlos 
and Gila Rivers. 


half a mile 


It is one of the hottest, most 
desolate, and the most disagreeable spots in the 
whole Southwest. 


nervous, 


It is very often much more 
interesting than Like all agencies its 
chief interest is, of course, the 
Indians, who are required to 
return for rations, and to see 
and be the agent. 
There are always a number of 


agreeable. 


seen by 
old and infirm, as well as the 
young 
about the stores, 
well as those who come in on 
legitimate business. 


and lazy, who hang 


traders’ as 


Life for a white man at San 
Carlos is official, and under no 
circumstances one of pleasure. 
The civil pursuits are those 
directly connected with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of 
the Agency and under the In- 
terior Department. The mili- 
tary is, of course, separate and 
distinct, the camp being to the 


west of the Agency, and nearly “ PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 


pen to make his 
by the number of 
of from five or s 
ored, dirty, ragg 
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threatening, but that o1 
a low laugh, that is mor 
The low, thick-v 
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FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S DI 


INDIANS. 


If the stranger should hap- 
Friday, he will be struck 
ups of Indians that he sees, 
dozen, dressed in all col- 
othing, and talking in a 
{ which seems angry and 
ice in awhile is broken by 
‘e assuring. 
illed adobe Agency building 
. is surrounded by hundreds of 
ins, impatient their 


| Indi for 


tions, and kept in check only 
athalf-naked scout armed 
a Springfield rifle, who 
nds at the issue door or win- 


Near the 
lice door you .may see two 
three old hags, 


to keep order. 


who 
sure to demand special rights 


are 


favors from the agent, or 

ve innumerable complaints 

make. 

‘he number of complaints 
that an old squaw always has 
stored up and ready to un- 
ork, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, would stagger a sanitary 
policeman. A young wife with 
a ‘* be-sha-shey ”’ 
if the 


comes to see 
‘*Nan-tan’’ won’t let 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN APACHE BOYS, 


her husband out of the guard house ; the wheat 
is nearly ripe, she has the corn all in, and the 
mule is lost, and she has no one to hunt it for 
her. A farmer comes in to ask for a new plow, 
the old one is broken, and no good (an Indian 
never wants anything repaired). He has ten 
acres of corn, besides his wheat and barley, and 
his watermelons. The Indian is as fond of water- 
melons as his cousin, the darkey, and whatever 
else he may neglect to plant, the watermelon is 
never forgotten. 

While the question as to whether the educa- 
tion of the Indian children should be conducted 
on the reservation or at larger schools elsewhere, 
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or whether it is or ever will be a success, is 
being debated in the East, the visitor may 
study one side of the question here for 
himself. A squad of boys just out of the 
Agency school for an hour’s recreation 
may be seen just in front of the trader’s 
store, and not far away, by way of con- 
trast, a group of White Mountain Apache 
boys of about the same age, who have 
come in to see the sights. There is but 
little change aside from the clothing. They 
talk the same languages and play the 
same games, whether they go to school 
or run wild in the mountains, and many 
who are thrown with them think the un- 
educated Indians are the better. Race ha- 
tred is as strong amongst these boys as amongst 
their fathers. An Apache boy will not eat at 
the same table with Yumas or Mojaves, or vice 
versa, at least in the first part of the school year, 
and separate sleeping rooms have to be assigned 
to the races. 

The Apache language is entirely distinct from 
the Yuma-Mojave, as much so™’s French and 
German, and the two races love each other as 
much as Frank and Teuton. 

The Apache is a Tartar, in more ways than 
one, as is shown in his physique, his language 
and his destructive proclivities. 

It is said that the Nayajos (Apaches) have a 





TOWLKLI, A SAN CARLOS INDIAN CHIEF, 
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WAITING FOR AN AUDIENCE WITH THE AGENT. 
tradition that their forefathers came from the 
north, and used to travel on big water in boats. 

The Yuma and Mojaves are rather constructive 
than destructive, the language is radically differ- 
ent, they burn instead, of bury their dead, and 
show in many ways that they come from the 
south. I have seen a number that show in nose 
and mouth decided resemblance to the pictures 
of modern Egyptians. 

The shapes of their water-baskets show decided 
resemblance to the water-jars of the East. 

Amongst the older men can be seen strong 
and even thoughtful faces, men that if educated 
and thrown in other 
spheres of life would 
have certainly made 
their mark in the 
world. 

While these men 
are now peacefully 
cultivating their fields, 
it must be borne in 
mind that outbreak 
after outbreak has oc- 
curred from this res- 
ervation, and hun- 
dreds of lives have 
been taken by these 
savages, and many 
wild and exciting 
times have been 
known right here, that 
have been kept from 
the outside world, or, 





PONTO JOE, 


at least, no more said about it than was necessary, 
so as not to alarm the citizens of the Territory. 
Minor troubles often crowd disagreeably near to 
each other, so as keep officers and men ina 
state of semi-suppressed excitement for weeks at 
atime. It is just such a sensation as a man 
might have if ere on a powder magazine, 
and he knew some one were inside with a lighted 
match. 

The year after the surrender of Geranimo, 
there was just s . run of events : The murder 
of Lieutenant Mott, the mutiny of First Sergeant 


Kid of the scouts, the attempted assassination 
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YOUNG SQUAW AND HER CHILD. 


of Captain Pierce, and the wounding of the chief 
of scouts, Al Sever; the murder of one of the 
Indian traders by Corporal John of the scouts, 
the prompt shooting of John, the assassination 
of a scout by one of Chilchuanna’s men up on 
the San Carlos. They crowded each other so 
fast that no one knew just what to look for 
next ; but somehow the tide changed, and the 
Indians went to work clearing up ground under 
the direction of farmers appointed to teach them, 
and next year they got in and harvested the 
best crop ever taken off the reservation up to 
that time. The home 
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make the land produce fine crops. The agents, 
with the efficient assistance of the farmers, have 
succeeded in rapidly bringing the land under 
cultivation and increasing the production of In- 
dian farms. In 1886, the year of the surrender 
of the hostile Chiricahuas, the Government mill 
ground for the Indians 90,000 barrels of wheat, 
the product of their land; in 1889 the same 
mill ground 300,000 barrels of wheat for the 
same Indians. This was not accomplished 
without an immense amount of hard work, both 
by the Indians and the agent, and the citizens 
under him. Dams have been built, canals and 
ditches dug, and hundreds of acres of land 
cleared. 

All the hay and wood for the use of the troops 
stationed at San Carlos is bought from the In- 
dians. These children of nature are up to all 
the tricks of old traders when dealing with the 
quartermaster. They put sand and stones and 
damp grass in the bundles of hay, and they 
would work in crooked sticks when piling up 
cord wood, if not closely watched. 

More or less constantly for the past twenty 
years the War Department has kept troops 
camped at San Carlos. Camping it has been, 
and still is, for while thousands of dollars have 
been spent on canvas, not a penny for a house, 
and the discomfort and suffering needlessly im- 
posed on officers and men in these years are 
beyond description. The average maximum 
temperature for July for years past, as shown 
by the records of the hospital, has been 110°F. 
Added to which there are multi-daily sand 
storms, and bad water. The temperature of 
May, June, August, September, and two weeks 
of October is but slightly lower than July. The 





of an Apache farmer 

is not an impressive , 
villa, but looks more 
like collection of 
demoralized haycocks. 
Nor does the land he 
has to cultivate look 
very promising to the 
average farmer. The 
soil is a mixture of 
voleanic detritus and 
reddish-brown 


a 


sand, 
not a speck of grass, 
but covered with cacti, 
century plants, yucca 
and mesquit bushes ; 
but a good ditch and 
plenty of water will 





HOME OF AN APACHE FARMER. 











clothing of the Indian is 
not too heavy for the 
climate, for it closely ap- 
proaches nil, but the uni- 
form of the Army is prac- 
tically the same in all 
climates. 

The camp faces the 
Turnbull Mountains, 
Mount Turnbull being the 
most prominent peak in 
sight. The plain on which 
the camp is situated is as 
bare of grass eleven months 
in the year as a_ barn 
floor. In the hot months, 
the tents are covered with 
brush, or else brush veran- 
das are built in front of 
them, so that the inmates 
can have some little com- 
fort. 

Early in the day or 
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| more likely just after din- 
ner, as the heat is slight- 
ly less oppressive at that 
time, the officers emerge 
from their darkened tents, 
gather in front of some 
tent or the mess and chat 
till retreat sounds. 

After a short stay at 
San Carlos one would pro- 
bably go away with plea- 
sant memories of many 
queer scenes and _ sights 
of both things and peo- 
ple. Possibly the last 
sight that would attract 
your attention would be a 
diminutive Paul and Vir- 
ginia having a peep at 
you as you went by some 





| : tepee on the road back 
| a to the land of light and 
APACHE SCOUT. life. 


THE SNOW SPIRIT. 
By EDWARD WILBUR MAS 


Wuart angel is passing from heaven, 
With her white robes trailing thro’ 
Cold as the form whence the spirit is driven— 
Pale as the face of despair? 
Child of the air and the sky, 
With a cloud she wreathes her brow 
While her white foot falls as silently 
As a vision’s tread on the earth be 


O’er the forest she throws a diamond shower, 


O’er the ash, and the fir, and the d rose-tree ; 
With elf-woven domes she roofs the bower 

Where sleeps the young anemone. , 
See! her foot gleams white on the mountain 


As it rests on its earthward flight 
See! she melts in the arms of the fountair 
As daybeams dissolve into night! 


Silent she moves as the soul of the dead 
With a quiet touch of her magic wand 
She binds the green moss in a silver thread, 
Like a fanciful work of fairyland. 
A visitant all too pure for earth, 
Early she fades in her virgin day, 
And her spirit floats back to the clime of her birth, 
Drawn by the golden threads of a ra 
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“THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE.’’— ACT I. 
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Mr. Ricnarp MANSFIELD opened his season in 
New York with a play by G. Bernard Shaw, en- 
titled ‘‘The Devil’s Disciple,’ which was laid 
on somewhat similar lines to that with which he 
That ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Disciple’”’ will share the fate of ‘‘ Castle Som- 
bras’’ is likely, for it cannot be said to contain 
by any means all of the elements that make for 
endurance, or, at least, if these are 
present they are not very forcibly brought out. 
Mr. Mansfield do full 


opened the preceding season. 


elements 


and Beatrice Cameron 


DEVIL’S 


DISCIPLE.” 


justice to their parts, but the others are only 
fair. Miss Cameron is afforded a better oppor- 
tunity in this play than in any of the others of 
the Mansfield repertoire, and she shows herself 
thoroughly capable of taking advantage of it. 

Although great praise cannot be given to ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Disciple,’ it certainly has the merit of 
creating interest in the characters among the 
audience and provoking speculation as to certain 
motives and actions, which is always a desirable 
feature in either novel or play. 





‘THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE.’’— ACT I. 
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BERTHA’S UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


By GEORGIA CUSTIS. 


BertHa Inness lived with her father and 
younger brother and sister in one of the tall 
apartment houses which make New York ap- 
pear to a stranger almost like a city in the air. 
It seemed very strange to the Innesses at first, 
coming as they did from a pleasant country 
home with a fine garden and roomy piazzas, 
and a big barn to play in on rainy days, to find 
themselves living on top of eight or ten other 
families, and so far above the street that, as 
Bertha said, it was quite like going down into a 
very deep mine every time they took a trip to 
the ground in the elevator. But they soon grew 
accustomed to it, and Bertha found her house- 
keeping cares much lighter, with the marketing 
appearing as if by magic on the shelves of the 
steam-closet’’ (as Fred called it), which came 
up into their little kitchen. 

Bertha was such an industrious little house- 
wife, and she tried her very best to fill, so far as 
she could, the place of a very dear mother who 
had died just before they broke up their country 
home and came to live in New York. Sorrow 
for the dead is best cured by working for the 
living, and Bertha half forgot her own heart- 
ache in doing all that she could to make home 
bright and cheerful for the others. 

Mr. Inness was away from home a great deal 
on business, so that Bertha had much of the 
responsibility of the younger children entirely 
upon her own shoulders ; but they were strong, 
young shoulders, and although Bertha was only 
fifteen, she had a quiet dignity of manner and 
character remarkable in one so young. 

Soon after the family came to New York, the 
good, older sister found a church where they 
might worship together. It was one which had 
become quite celebrated for its mission-work 


ee 


among the many poor people who lived within a 
very few blocks of its doors, and the rector was 
much pleased by Bertha’s offer to assist him in 
his work among the poor. He assigned to her 
care a large class of little ragamuffins, to whom the 
heart opened at once—and 
perhaps it was because she dearly loved her boys 
that she succeeded so well with her class. She 
called at the homes of all her scholars (wretched 
abodes most of them), and made many friends 
hardworking mothers of the 





young girl’s warm 


among the poor, 
east side. 

One of her scholars interested Bertha greatly. 
He was a little hunchback, with such mournful 
dark eyes and such gentle ways that Bertha 


loved him from the first. When she asked the 
little fellow for his address, that she might call 
upon his mother, he hesitated and flushed pain- 
fully ; yet he seemed pleased, too, and said, in 


his soft voice : 

‘*T don’t think you can seemy mamma. She 
is seldom at home, but*/ will be there, and _per- 
haps my papa, too.”’ 

Bertha went before the next Sunday, and 
found the house to be a very comfortable tene- 
ment of the better class. But when she reached 
the top floor, on which the Becker family lived, 
she was surprised to find their rooms terribly 
comfortless and dreary. The place was very 
dirty, too, and had a general air of neglect, which 
made Bertha’s heart ache for little Robbie. 

The child gre = her with a quiet pleasure, 
which lighted up his whole face, and he tried to 
offer the best Soot which the wretched 
place afforded. 

‘Is your mother at home?” asked Bertha, 
and again at the mention of her name the boy 
flushed painfully. And then the young teacher 
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caught a glimpse through a half-open door of a 
woman lying on the floor of a dirty bedroom in 
a drunken sleep. 

Bertha tried to appear not to notice her pres- 
ence, although her loud breathing was quite au- 
dible in the room in which she sat with little 

tobbie, thinking as she talked to the child of 
how she could improve his surroundings. 

‘‘Tam so sorry my papa is not at home,’ 
said the boy, and his expressive face grew quite 
radiant at the mention of his father. ‘‘ He is so 
good to me,’’ he continued, ‘‘when he is at 
home, but he is away a great deal.”’ 

‘‘Working, I suppose?’”’ said Bertha, with kind 
interest. ‘‘ What does he do?”’ 

The boy hesitated before replying. 

**T—I don’t quite know,”’ he said. ‘‘ He does 
not tell me, but his work is always at night, and 
he makes a great deal of money. He gives me 
everything I want, and sometimes he brings 
home beautiful presents for me ; but perhaps he 
would not like to have me tell about that,’’ he 
said, with a half-frightened air which puzzled 
Bertha. 

The boy evidently had a sad life, in spite of 
his father’s kindness, and when Bertha went 
away she made him promise that he would spend 
the following day with her. 

It was one of many happy days for the little 
hunchback, whom Bertha learned to love, and 
also to pity with all her heart. She tried her 
best to make the poor child’s home a little 
brighter, but she found it quite a hopeless task 
to seek to influence his wretched mother, who 
was seldom sober, and very often coarse and 
abusive. 


’ 


3ertha determined to see the boy’s father ; but 
this, too, she found difficult, as when he was at 
home in the daytime he was usually asleep after 
his ‘‘ night-work,’’ and he seemed also to avoid 
meeting her. 

One day, however, she surprised him at his 
midday meal, which Robert had prepared for 
him as best he could, and although the man ap- 
peared embarrassed and ill at ease in her pres- 
ence, yet he remained in the room during her 
visit, and seemed pleased and gratified by her 
kindness to his little boy. 

He spoke but little, however, and avoided 
meeting her direct gaze, which made Bertha in- 
stinctively suspicious of him. He was rather 
over-dressed, too, she thought for a working 
man, and she noticed that his hands were re- 
markably soft and white. When Bertha arose 


to go he seemed relieved, although he thanked 
her awkwardly for coming and for her kindness 
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to his boy, for whom he seemed to cherish a 
very genuine affection. 

It was about a week after this that Mr. Inness 
was obliged to leave home on a business tour. 
Bertha always dreaded these long absences of 
her father, and when he kissed her good-by on 
this particular occasion she felt especially loath to 
have him go. It was the anniversary of her 
mother’s death, and when the young girl had 
put the children to bed and was left quite alone 
for the evening (for their little maid slept in a 
room in the basement of the building), she felt 
singularly lonely and depressed. She tried to 
read, but somehow she could not concentrate 
her thoughts upon her book, nor could she sew, 
for tears gathered in her eyes and fell upon her 
work. 

At last she undressed and went to bed, but 
although she was very tired she could not sleep. 
She heard the clock strike every hour, and it 
was not until long after midnight that she closed 
her eyes. She slept but lightly, and was aroused 
by a slight clicking noise, which had she been 
sleeping soundly as usual would not have awak- 
ened her. She opened her eyes and saw quite 
plainly (for the room was not entirely dark) the 
figure of a man standing 
table. 

Bertha was frightened, of course, but she 
remained perfectly quiet, trying to think what 
was best to do; 


before her dressing- 


the man was engaged in filling 
his pockets with the contents of her drawers, 
deliberately examining the various articles and 
discarding such as did not appear to suit his 
fancy. When he had secured all that he desired 
he came over to the bed and peered into Bertha’s 
face, and as she was apparently sleeping soundly 
he walked cautiously to a closet in which the 
young girl kept her hats and dresses, and opened 
the door. 

Instantly Bertha saw her chance, and as soon 
as the burglar had entered the closet, which was 
quite a deep one, she sprang out of bed and 
locked the door upon him. The prisoner uttered 
an oath and then subsided into such perfect 
silence that Bertha could hear the beating of her 
own heart. Sure of the utter impossibility of 
his escape, the girl flew to the bedroom of her 
thirteen-year-old brother. 

‘‘Fred !’’ she whispered in his ear, at the 
same time shaking him vigorously. ‘‘ Fred! 
wake up. I want you to get up at once and 
dress. Get up, I say!’ And before the sleepy 
boy had well grasped the meaning of her hurried 
explanation she had assisted him on with his 
clothing and bade him hasten down stairs to 
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arouse the janitor and call in 
the nearest policeman. Her 
little sister was fast asleep 
and she took the precaution to 
softly close the door of the 
room in which she slept before 
returning to her own bedroom. 
Not a sound proceeded from 
the closet, and as Bertha lighted 
the gas and proceeded hur- 
riedly to dress she began to 
wish that her prisoner would 
speak, 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she thought, 
‘he will smother in that warm 
closet,’’ and presently she 
spoke through the keyhole. 
**Can you breathe?” she asked, 
amused at her own solicitude 
and relieved by the sound of 
quick but regular breathing, 
which reassured her as to her 
prisoner’s well-being. There 
was no reply to her question 
for a moment, and then ‘the 
man spoke : 

‘*T can breathe ali right,”’ 
he said, angrily, ‘‘but I want 
you to let me out of this hole, 
and pretty quick, too; if you 
don’t I'll fire my pistol through 
the keyhole.”’ 

Bertha was not as frightened 
by this threat as she might 
have been if she had not been thinking of 
something else. Where had she heard that 
voice? It certainly sounded familiar, and 
then like a flash the thought of little Robbie 
Becker and his father’s mysterious night work 
which brought in so much money. She remem- 
bered, too, the man’s unwillingness to meet her 
eye on the occasion of their only interview, and 
his hang-dog air. Yes, without a doubt, the 
man in the closet was the father of the little 
cripple. 

Bertha’s heart almost stopped beating when 
she made this discovery. What should she do? 
In a few moments her brother would return 
with a policeman and her prisoner would be 
handed over to justice; there would be not the 
slightest doubt of his guilt; Bertha’s testimony 
would convict him—and little Robbie—for Ber- 
tha knew that the discovery of his father’s guilt 
would break the child’s loving heart. She must 
act, and at once; every moment was precious, 
and while her prisoner was angrily shaking the 
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‘¢¢wr HAVE COME TO ARREST YOUR MAN, MIss.’”? 


door and muttering threats and entreaties his 
young jailer was wringing her hands in the most 
painful doubt and pe rplexity. 

Presently, regaining her calmness with an ef- 
fort, she applied her meuth again to the keyhole. 

‘Hush !’ she said, distinctly, ‘‘you must 
listen to me !”’ 

The man’s angry voice subsided at once, and 
he stopped rattling the door. ; 

‘Do you kn who I mr" asked Bertha. 

‘No,”’ said the burglar, ‘‘ I don’t, and I don’t 
care! Let me Ge 

‘‘Tam Miss Inness—little Robbie’s Sunday- 
school teacher,”’ said Bertha, slowly, and she 
heard the man’s start and gasp of astonishment, 
but he said not a word. ‘‘ There is not a mo- 
ment to lose !’’ Bertha continued. ‘I have sent 
my brother for a policeman, and when he re- 
turns I will hand you over to him, and you 
know what that means.’’ The man in the closet 
groaned. ‘‘ Unfortunately,”’ 
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the girl went on, 
punishing the guilty the innocent must 
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suffer, too. 
little boy.”’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the man, with real feeling in his 
voice, ‘‘don’t torture me, Miss Inness, I will 
do anything if my boy doesn’t know of this. 
Give me another chance, for Robbie’s sake !’’ 
Just then they both heard footsteps and voices 
outside the door. ‘‘Oh,’’ groaned the burglar, 
‘here they come to fetch me—it’s all up !’’ And 
Jertha heard him sobbing quietly in the dark- 
ness of the closet. 

For one instant she hesitated, and then, as 
a knocking on the outer door of the 
she threw open the 


Your disgrace will almost kill your 


there came 
apartment, 
closet. 


door of the 


‘*Follow me,’’ she cried, and almost pushed 
her prisoner before her into the kitchen, which 
was perfectly dark. ‘‘ Hide there!’’ she whis- 
pered, and then she opened the door to her 
brother, who stood in the hall with the janitor 
and a burly policeman. 

‘“We have come to arrest your man, miss,”’ 
said the latter, peering past Bertha, who, pale 
and trembling, was leaning against the door for 
support, and the janitor chuckled, as he said : 

‘*T tell you what, Miss Inness, it was pretty 
plucky tc lock your man in the closet that way. 
Not one young lady in a thousand would have 
had the nerve to have done it.”’ 

‘‘Oh, but,’’ stammered Bertha, 
late ; he is not in the closet.”’ 

‘Escaped 7” said all three at once, and with- 
out waiting for a reply they hurried into Bertha’s 
room. The closet was indeed empty. 

“Well, I said the policeman. ‘‘If 
those crooks ain’t up to all sorts of tricks ; they 
don’t mind a little thing like an ordinary lock. 
I suppose you didn’t think to stay in the room, 
miss, or maybe you was kind of afraid to, which 
was only natural, [’'m sure,”’ 


‘‘it is too 


never !”’ 


he added, ‘good- 
naturedly, ‘‘and while you was outside, looking 
for us mebbe, your man just give you the slip.”’ 

While he was speaking he was examining the 
fastenings on the doors and windows. 

‘‘Ah! I have it,’”’ he said with an air of great 
importance. 
opens upon 
roofs of the 


‘‘ This window is partly raised and 
a fire-escape, which leads over the 
Undoubtedly 
our man has gone out in this way, and by this 
time he has probably reached the street, going 
the way he came; but we had better look around 
a little to be sure,’’? and followed by the janitor 
the officer climbed through the window and be- 
gan turning the light of his lantern among the 
chimneys and skylights. 

Bertha was infinitely relieved that they had 


neighboring houses. 
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not thought it necessary to question her closely, 
and when they returned from their search and 
suggested going through the rooms the young 
girl assured them that it was quite unnecessary. 
They made some show, nevertheless, of poking 
in closets and behind the furniture, and when 
they reached the kitchen Bertha’s heart went 
pit-a-pat, but they only glanced in, saying, ‘‘ No 
place to hide here,’’ and then they said they 
would report at the station house ; there was a 
chance of finding the thief yet, and at last, much 
to Bertha’s relief, they bade her good-night and 
tramped down stairs. 

sertha took the precaution to lock the kitchen 
door, and when she had hurried Fred into bed 
(and the tired boy was soon fast asleep) she re- 
turned to the kitchen and unlocked the door. 

It did not occur to her to be afraid of her 
prisoner, although she realized that she was 
alone and in his power. But when she had 
lighted the gas and Mr. Robert Becker, burglar 
and house-breaker, came:out from his hiding- 
place among the pots and pans, there was noth- 
ing in his appearance to inspire terror. He stood 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, his head down 
and quite silent, and presently he began to take 
from his pockets the trifles of jewelry and ribbons 
which he had taken from 
short time before. 


Bertha’s drawers a 
These he deposited in a little 
pile on the kitchen table, and Bertha stood 
silently watching him. 


‘‘Well,’”’ she said, when he had finished, 
‘‘what have you to say for yourself?’ And as 
the man made no answer, she went on: ‘‘I sup- 


pose you know that it is not yet too late to hand 
you over to justice. If I did not do so at once, 
it was only for Robbie’s sake.”’ 

The burglar’s face quivered with emotion. ‘It 
would kill him if he knew this,’’ he muttered. 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Bertha, ‘‘it would indeed be a 
terrible awakening, for he believes you to be all 
that is kind and honest and good. I love little 
Robbie very dearly,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘and I 
believe you love him, too.”’ 

‘Oh, I do, indeed, miss!’ 
covering his face with his hands. 
have in the world.”’ 

Bertha was watching him keenly and she was 
convinced that his emotion She 
came a little nearer. 

** Listen,”’ 


cried the man, 


‘*He is all I 


was sincere. 


she said, gently. ‘‘For Robbie's 


sake, I am going to give you a chance to become 
an honest man.”’ 

The man raised his head and looked at her for 
the first time. 
half doubtfully. 


‘Do you mean it?’ he cried, 
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Bertha nodded her head. ‘‘I will do what I 
can,’’ she said; ‘‘but after all, you know, it 
rests entirely with yourself. Have you a trade?” 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the man, his face kindling with 
hopefulness ; 
and I worked at it regular and always made good 


‘I used to be a bricklayer, miss, 


wages till my wife took to drinking, and then | 
got into bad company and that’s how I came to 
this. I ain’t been doin’ it long, and I’m sick 
and tired of the life, but I got started and I’ve 


carefully to what I have to say. If you will 
give me your word that you will from to-night 
forsake your evil ways and try to lead an honest 
life, I will let ) 
know of the oc 


leave here, and no one shall 
ences of this night. But 
‘* Have you gota Bible, miss ?’’ asked the bur- 





glar, and when Bertha brought her own Testa- 
ment he laid his hand upon it reverently, and 
said, slowly and solemnly : 

‘“T hereby promise from this day forward to 


























‘** iT WOULD KILL HIM IF HE 


been awfully lucky about not getting caught ; but 
I’ve wished many a time I could break away.”’ 
‘* Po you think you could get work again ?”’ 
“Oh, Pm not afraid of that,’’ said the man. 
**My old boss is always looking out for good 
men, and he don’t know nothing about this. 
Bertha reflected for a moment. 
‘* For Robbie’s sake,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘ Tam 
going to trust you, and I hope that some day I 
may trust you for your own sake. Now, listen 


KNEW THIS,’ SHE MUTTERED.”’ 


try to lead an honest life, and I pray to God I 
may be a better father to my boy.”’ 
His voice broke, and Bertha’s eyes were full of 
tears as she softly ope ned the door. 
‘*Good-by !’ she said. ‘‘ Remember that I 
trust you !”’ 
The man turned as he was about to descend 
the stairs, and his voice trembled as he said : 
‘You will never 


a chance, Miss Inness. 


e sorry for having given me 
And Bertha never was. 


”? 
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CHAPTER VII.—(ContTINvep. ) 


PatIENcE pulled round the leathern pouch she 
always slung over her shoulder when setting out 
for a long ride, then remembered that she had 
already taken out the cup and must have drop- 
ped it when she was startled by Long Mark’s cry. 
She lighted another taper and stooped to search 
for it by the spring. 





“ce ‘ou 


YOU BLESSED OLD FELLOW! DO You 
‘Why, dad, how queer this is! 
has stopped up the water. 
nor out.”’ 
‘** Did you find the cup ?”’ 
‘* Yes—here it is. 


the horses act ! 


Somebody 
It neither flows in 


sut—look ! See how queer 
They are both just sniffing and 
nosing the pool, but neither of them is tasting it. 
Only—what’s the matter with Negro ?”’ 





A love of horseflesh was second in Mr. Eliot’s 
nature only to love of his kind ; and though both 
he and Patience had been forgetful of any possi- 
ble danger menacing themselves, he was alert to 
that which threatened his favorite thoroughbred. 
He laid his friend softly down and went to ex- 


amine both the spring and the horse. The former 


KNOW ME?’ CRIED THE DELIGHTED GIRL.”’ 


had certainly been tampered with, though its 
waters looked dark and cool in the flash of the 
taper’s light. But Negro was trembling as with 
an ague fit and his superb body writhed slightly, 
as with incipient convulsions. 

** Did he drink ?” 

‘‘T don’t know. Yes—it seems to me I did 
hear him while I was: running toward Mark, 


* Begun in the October number. 
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though I scarcely remember. But he’s been 
trained to drinking when out on the trail. I 
never knew it to hurt him before.’’ 

‘*Tt’s not the drinking—it’s what he’s drank ! 
Did you hear what poor Mark called ?”’ 

‘*Yes, distinctly ; though I did not under- 
stand—should not have thought of obeying it. 
He shouted, ‘ Don’t drink !) but——" 

‘And probably died with that warning on 
his lips ! There’s been dark work here, Pat. 
Lead Blanco away from the pool and don’t let 
Ichabod come near. Don’t touch it yourself— 
for any purpose.’’ 

‘*But—dad! How then can we help Mark ? 
For I can’t let him die. Dear, happy, good old 
Mark !’ 

Mr. Eliot did not answer. He bent down to 
the spring and thrusting his hand into it, raised 
some of the fluid on his fingers and smelled of it. 
It was odorless. But he swiftly pulled the plugs 
away from the apertures where they had been 
stuffed and instantly the water burst out with a 
tinkling gurgle, glad to be relieved of its impris- 
onment. 

‘* What do you think it means, dad, dear ?”’ 

‘T think the water has been stopped and poi- 
soned. Why, it passes my imagination to con- 
ceive. However, poor Negro !’’ 

The horse had plunged into the thicket and 
they could hear him where he lay, threshing his 
shapely limbs about in the agony of dissolution. 
So swift had been the action of that simple pow- 
der which Ouleon had scattered ! 

They clasped hands and listened to him, re- 
luctant yet fascinated, and expecting they scarcely 
knew what. But it was all over speedily. The 
plungings grew feebler and feebler, till with a ery 
of almost human anguish, the noble thorough- 
bred lay still. The silence reminded them of 
another’s need, and with a sigh from Mr. Eliot, 
a blinding flood of tears from Patience, they 
turned again to the wounded man. 

‘“What shall we do, dad? Will the spring 
clear itself so that we can use the water?’ 

‘<Tt will clear itself in time, of course, but not 
soon enough for our need. No! We must get 
him up the slope as quickly as possible. It is not 
far to the next spring—should that not bed ry. If 
it is, push on for home as rapidly as possible.”’ 

“Dad, tell me just one word !_ Is he dead ?”’ 

‘T cannot tell. The wound is in a dangerous 
spot, but his museles have not the feel of a dead 
man’s. Certainly, it would be out of all justice, 
it seems to me, that one so big-hearted and 
honest as Mark Corlear should die a dog’s death 
on a lonely mountain side.’’ 
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‘Dad, do 
water Was meant 
She hesitat 
gestion that ha 
terrible to cont 


suppose that the poisoned 


finish the question, the sug- 
to her mind appearing too 
‘*T know wl u would say. ‘For us?’ If 
has been done by some- 
body who knew that we would ride this way 
alone, as we d 


so, this fiendis 


here has been a desperate lot 
lessness all over this portion 
Stand still, Ichabod, poor 


of thieving ai 
of the State 
fellow! Its as 
to-night.” 

For Mr. EI 
talked, exam 


ry load you must bear away 


s busying himself as he 
ind tightening the saddle 
ir’s horse. 
‘Shall I got s head, dad ?”’ 
‘Yes. cari But 


Even in this 


fastenings of | 


it is scarcely necessary. 
ss Ichy boy understands what 
is required , and seems to ask what is 
rade. They were fast friends, 
man and beast, and have traveled the wide 
vorld over together. It will break the Arabian’s 
heart if Long Mark dies.’’ 
‘*Then you 

Oh, I’m so glad ! 


amiss with his 


‘t think he is dead, do you? 
Can't I help lift him ?” 
‘You can support him—so—while I mount 
behind him.  T! that’s all right! He will 
ride as comfortably this way as on a stretcher. 

. saddle was his natural rest- 

Go gently, Ichy boy! But 
to tell you that. It’s not often 
in your life ve had to carry double like 
this.’’ 

‘*Nor ever two such big men, dad! I remem- 
ber that you sured sizes the very last time 
Long Mark was at San Paula, and the little dif- 
ference there was was in your favor. Slow, 
Blanco! G ' have a care!’ 


More, may be, 
ing place, always 


there’s no ne 


Patience s} 
the white th 


¢ to her own saddle, first making 
chbred kneel down for her con- 


venience, as | id been trained, then carefully 
led the way out of the bush upward over the 
height. But s had gone only a few rods _ be- 
fore she halted . 

‘*Caramb: I’ve just thought of something ! 
If anybody did poison that spring out of malice 


to us, knowi ‘d take this road home, he— 


or—they—w apt to watch all along the 
trail. wouldn’t they ?”’ 
‘Possibly |! Well 2” 
For, fron of her voice and his knowl- 
edge of her racter, Mr. Eliot perce ived that 
Patience had 


os -) | a 


discovered It 1 


( thing better to propose. 
. shorter trail. Gaspar and I 
last time we were out hunting. 


* 


oe 


ee es 
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I don’t believe anybody ever crossed it before or 
since.’’ 

** Are you sure of it?—to recall it? It would- 
n’t do to run any risk of getting confused and 
wasting time.”’ 

And we made 
It’s rough—that’s 


‘I never forgot a trail yet. 
guide marks on the rocks. 
all !’’ 

‘‘ Keep the tapers in your hand. When vou 
are coming to a bad spot light one, so I can see, 
to avoid jarring Mark.”’ 

‘Yes, and it a shepherd’s cabin. 
There we can find something to help him, quiera 
Dios ?’?’ —( please God !) 

An Eastera horseman would have considered 


leads by 


the original trail a rough and hazardous road, 
but he would have paused in dismay before that 
into which Patience Eliot now led the way. It 
appeared to be scarce wide enough for a rabbit's 
passage, and it wound in and out among pro- 
jecting rocks and cacti, scratching the horses’ 
sides and threatening to their riders. 
Even Mr. Eliot, accustomed as he was to similar 
experiences, felt that he had never before tried a 
path so difficult. 


unseat 


But the only comment he volunteered was a 
cheerful one : 

‘You needn’t mind lighting those tapers over 
the rough little 
‘* You'd be doing nothing else. Only—toss me 
the end of that lariat on your saddle bow. Tl 
fasten it to mine, and if at any time it pulls ex- 
hard—well, just stop and 


places, nina FPP Ns (my one ! ) 


tra inspect things. 


Ichabod will have to move slowly. He carries a 
fearful load.’’ 

‘* En verdad !—(in truth !) But trust your lit- 
tle Pat, mi padre !—(my father!) She’s never 
And she'll get you out of this a 
deal quicker than you could get yourself out. 
3ut, oh, what a Christmas Eve !”’ 
but, Pat, how fortunate tat it 
was you and I, not Gaspar and old Tomas, who 
rode the horses home to night! Else—but Ill 
not think of what is not. Forward, a bit faster 
here. It’s not quite so difficult.”’ 

It seemed as if the stars agreed to put their 


for 


again and again they were guided past some 


failed you yet. 


‘Indeed, yes ; 


rays together to light their narrow way ; 


deep cafion where another step would have sent 
Blanco’s feet over the precipice, down the slope 
that was steeper than a house-roof. But the 
clear radiance never failed, and the air appeared 


to grow more transparent as they ascended. 

She sat 
erect in her saddle, peering anxiously ahead, 
and speaking only an occasional word of warn- 


It was a ride Patience never forgot. 
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ing: ‘‘ To the right !”’ or ‘‘Stoop now, dad. Go 
slowly !’’ or the like. Sut in her heart was all 
the time an upward aspiration for speedy deliver- 
ance. 

Nor was her wordless prayer balked of its ful- 
fillment. Within a half-hour they emerged 
upon a bit of table-land, where stood the shep- 
herd’s hut and the surrounding corrals of which 
she had spoken. Then her voice took another, 
joyfuller tone. 

‘‘Here we are, dad, dear! Joaquin hasn't 
brought his sheep up yet, but everything is in 
readiness for him, and I know where the key to 


the locker should be. We'll have dear Mark 
made comfortable instantly !’’ 

‘And none too soon. Though I’m almost 
sure I’ve felt him stirring once or twice ; if so, 


one trouble is over.’’ 

“Oh, dad! And didn’t tell me !’’ 

es may have been the jolting of the rocks.’’ 
But when Mr. Eliot unclasped his arm, rigid 
from the supporting of the wounded man before 
him, Corlear did make a visible effort to help 
himself, and this certainty that he was still alive 
gave fresh impetus to their efforts. 

Patience slipped the bolt of the cabin door, 
went directly to a certain corner of the room and 
found, as she had hoped, the key to the supply 
closet. in tins, 
and a case of simple medicines and cordials. 


There was abundance of food 


There were, also, candles and matches, and the 
light quickly produced showed them the wel- 
come sight of Long Mark’s wondering eyes fixed 
upon Patience, and seeming to gather intelli- 
gence and strength in their kindly depths the 
longer he watched. 

**Oh, you blessed old fellow ! 
me?’ 


Do you know 
cried the delighted girl, running to the 
narrow bed where he had been laid. 

‘*You—bet! You’re Patty Eliot. Hail from 
Santy Pauly ! But—what in all creation you ’n’ 
me doin’ here ?’’ 

‘‘ Never you mind that. 
here’s dad.”’ 

‘Well, Mark !’’ 
his hand in greeting. 
word ? 


Here we are, and 
said Mr. Eliot, holding out 
‘Well, what’s the good 
Where from—last ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, just over in Cathay. But, dern 
head ! what you been doin’ to me, Dave ?”’ 

‘What I’m going to do is to make you drink 
Instante ! 
Then we'll all jog along to the ranch to keep a 
thankful Christmas together.’’ 

‘You talk. Christmas is Christmas — any- 
where. But the way you fix it to San’ Pauly 
—-suits me.’’ 


my 


this glass of cordial. as Patty says. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SANTA PAULA, 


r, Clotilde, I mean, I’m tired of this 
yu’ better pack the trunks and we’ll 


‘ Bring 
city. So) 
go somewhere else. The holidays have been ce- 


lightful here, but I think Pll go up the coast 


a way, and see how I like that.”’ 
‘* Very well, ma’am.”’ 
] 


But the maid heaved asigh. She had done 
nothing but pack and unpack those trunks ever 
since her mistress had left the Atlantic coast for 
this restless pl 

‘“ Yes, I’ve been in almost all the Californian 


cities, and nov 


asure trip of hers. 


vy I’m going to settle down in some 
coast village for the rest of the season.’’ 
“Very well, 
‘Where might you be goin’ now, ma’am 7 
‘*To a place called Eliotville.’’ 
‘“What’s it like, please ? Is it one of them 
purty ones where’s the fruit an’ all a-growin’ ?””’ 


ma’am,’’ said Clotilde again. 


>? 


‘T don’t know ; I suppose so. I know noth- 
ing about it except the name, and that it is a 
sort of community under one man’s jurisdiction. 
A man named Eliot.’’ 

This was not wholly satisfactory to Bridget- 
Clotild 


why a mal 


but it was not her function to inquire 

named Eliot should be of more in- 
terest to her employer than one named anything 
else. S merely opened the closet door and 


} 
1k 


looked ruefully at a group of red clay jars and 
idols, all of Indian manufacture and each one 
uglier than the other. 

‘“Whatever is to be done with all these, 
ma’am? Sure the trunks do be overflowin’ full 
the day, ilré idy.”’ 

Mrs. Rutger held up her hands in horror. 
‘Do you suppose I'd risk those precious sou- 
venirs in a trunk—with a lot of other things, 
No, indeed. You just put 
up the clothing and I'll get an expert to box and 
That doll, for instance. Why, 
Clotilde, that doll was made and dressed by a 


gowns, and so on? 
ship these curios. 


woman so poor and uncivilized that she had ab- 
solutely nothing to work with. It’s a great 
treasure to me.”’ 

Bridget-Clotilde took the earthen toy gingerly 
between her fingers. ‘‘Sure it hasn’t any 
clothes at all on, to speak of. 
you bought it of: 


No more’n her 
and they do say in the ser- 
vants’ dining-room that towerists frequent gets 
small-pox and such from buying stuff off them 
heathens.”’ 


“That will do, 
hear the servants’ gossip ; and those things you 
mention are—well, not likely. The railway 


sridget. DT’ve no wish to 


authorities wouldn’t 


interested in 
interested. I 

But the sh 
a quiet smile, 
‘souvenirs ’”’ 
ly indicated 
to handle wit! 
touch them. 

So they went 
been there t 
change was 1 
tion was vouchs 

‘IT will tel 
travels I am als 
abouts of a 
for many ye 
a little drive 
‘little drive’ 
eall. So, jus 
things we'll 1 
in the morning 

“What mig 

‘* Fliot, Bri 

So Mrs. R 
In her persist 
unearthed KE ts 
and similar 
of her race, 
of course, arriy 
she had struc 
authentic and ge 
orthography, 
mor said. 

But that prover 
person pow rs 
have been his 
for poverty \\ 

il Well, “§ 
sort of magi 
improbable, his 


should never rest 


without seeing 
Yet both 
some reluctat 
round for tl 
They were d 
country, and 
trip. Howe 
completely ( 
path upon n 
over plains 
lages and past wi 
ness of purpost 
The Mexi 


save when s 


t-Clotilde. 
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—— But why argue? I’m 
Indian question.’ Greatly 
ll these things highly.’’ 
observant maid noticed, with 
mistress thereafter let her 
particularly alone, and mere- 
pert packer which he was 
itest care, but did not offer to 


Eliotville ; and they had not 
four hours before another 


But this time an explana- 


Clotilde, that during my 


g to come upon the where- 
ve whom I have not seen 
ind now I am going to take 
what they call it here—a 
or sixty miles and make a 


\ 


se pack a big satchel with 
rv a day or two and we'll start 


s name be, ma’am ?”’ 
Eliot—with one L.’’ 
‘s restlessness was explained. 
juiries everywhere she had 
Elliotts, Ellyetts, Endicotts, 
but they had proved not 
se ancient representative had, 
the elastic Mayflower. Now 
new ‘trail’? which led to one 
uine Eliot, of pure and concise 
character to match. So ru- 


bial falsifier had aseribed to this 
| properties which should not 
r disgrace he was given honor, 


cing,’ ‘sheep king,’ every other 

which his start in life renders 
ume is ‘David Eliot,’ and I 
if went back to New York 

m,’’ was the lady’s decision. 


stress and maid stepped with 


nto the surrey that was brought 
se on the following morning. 
d to go straight into the open 
had a stranger’s fears for the 

few minutes’ rapid driving 
lall this. The road, a beaten 
soil, ran smooth and faultless 
is, through picturesque vil- 
ll-tilled ranches, with a direct- 


that was encouraging. 


lriver was respectfully silent, 
inquiry evoked his valuable re- 








~ 


a ae 
BAW na ae 


es 
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sponse. Bridget-Clotilde slept peacefully ; till, 
finally overcome by her example and dazzled by 
the sunshine, Mrs. Rutger leaned her own head 
against the cushions, preparing for a nap, when 
Alonzo—Caballero Alonzo Maria Gonzalez Diego, 
etc., etc. —stopped before a wayside inn. 

‘* Tf the worshipful sefiora pleases, here we will 
dine and change horses—if dinner commends it- 
self to the most charming of patrons.”’ 

‘* Dinner, already ?”’ 

‘“ En verdad. But it is the midday todavia, 
and only half the journey done.”’ 

The little white hostelry, with its green blinds 
and scarlet- runners, might have been 
planted from a New England village. 


trans- 
A New 
England hostess, the very soul of tidiness and 
thrift, presided over a dinner of New England 
cookery, and seasoned the dessert of mince-pie 
with the information that : ‘‘ He is a gentleman, 
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every inch of him, ma’am, an’ that’s better than 
his money, of which their ain’t no end. He's a 
widower with one darter, half-raised, ’t he thinks 


is perfect. He lets her do everything she’s a 


mind, from riding on a ‘round-up’ to givin’ 
away slews of things. She’s right peart. Yes, 
this is his tavern. Everything’s his’n, purty 


There ! 
but he knows there’s bet- 
ter victuals to San’ Pauly ’n I can get, do the 
best I will. Guess he’s plannin’ to have a good 
time when he gets to the ranch. He won't be 
in such a hurry when his team’s headed t’ other 
way. Well, good-by ! Hope Pll have better 
luck with my piecrust if you stop, coming back. 
I’m ashamed sid 


nigh, this end o’ Californy. that man 


’Lonzo ’s et a’ready ; 





But Mrs. Rutger was already in the surrey ; 
and, directly, the relay of horses had whisked it 
out of sight. 


{ To lu continued, } 





‘“wMry BUSY DAY.” 
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One of the finest books of the season is a new edition walks all the way from his lodgings near Union Square 


of “The Ring and the Book,’”’ by Robert Browning. 
It is printed from the author’s revised text, and edited 
with biographical and critical notes by the editors of 
** Poet Lore.”’ 

Nothing but the strength and vitality of this won- 
derful poetic creation can explain its ever-growing pop- 
ularity. Whoever has gone to the heart of what must 
be called the greatest tour de force in all literature will 
turn again and again to its pages to keep in touch with 
genuine poetry. Notwithstanding the caviling at 
Browning’s abstruse style and somewhat veiled his- 
torical and classical allusions, it must be admitted that 
the thorough, careful reader will find the book singu- 
larly clear and the reading of it an experience of incal- 
culable intellectual worth. It must ever be a source of 
regret to all readers who associate Robert Browning 
with his gifted wife, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who 
took such pride in his genius and productions, that 
she did not live to see this most artistic of all his crea- 
tions. That finished critic, James Thomson, likens 
to “a Gothic cathedral, with soaring towers and pin- 
nacles.”? ‘‘ We must image this work,’”’ he says, ‘“‘as a 
vivified cathedral, thrilling with hot, swift life through 
all its marble nerves.” 

No chapter is w ithout its own intense interest, from 
the one containing the tender confidences of the dying 
Pompilia to that in which is found the noble soliloquy 
of the Pope. Some of the claims to the value of this 
particular edition, by T. Y. Crowell & Company, is an in- 
troduction which puts the reader at once into sympa- 
thetic relationship to the poem, and also that this edi- 
tion gives the number of lines in accordance with 
Browning’s own wishes. There are sixteen illustra- 
tions, beside the author’s portrait, all fine examples of 
the engraver’s art ; the type is clear, and the illumina- 
tion of the cover is suggestive of the title. 

a 

Miss Gilder’s story, ‘Taken by Siege”’ (Scribners’ 

is one which appeared serially some ten years ago, and 


’ 


was then published anonymously, being attributed, at 
the time, to a masculine pen. It isa tale of New York 
life, and of the vicissitudes and vagaries of a reporter 
on one of the large dailies. I presume that the title of 
the paper, The Dawn, was another way of saying The 
Herald. The early experiences of Hurlstone are hu- 
morous enough reading to those who do not know the 


stern reality ; but to those who have passed through 
them the humor is somewhat tinged by the grim truth 
of the picture. As, for instance, when, after subsisting 
on fifteen-cent dinners, and no great regularity in them, 
he concludes to accept a standing invitation to dine 
with a friend who lives in Ninety-third street, and 


to save his last five cents, only to find that, it being 
Sunday, his friend had dined at four instead of six, the 
usual hour. But, which is unfortunately not always 
the case, Hurlstone finally finds firm footing on the 
precarious ladder of journalism, and mounts from one 
success to another until he reaches the top, making it 
gratify his long-cherished desire of 
winning Helen Knowlton, the prima donna of the 
Academy of Mus Not a little of the charm of the 
book, to New Yorkers, is the fidelity with which Miss 
Gilder makes the most of what has come to be called 


‘local color.”’ 2. 


‘With Feet to Earth J. B. Lippincott Co.) is the 


possible for him t 


rather novel title of a littke book by C. M. Skinner, 
having for its motif the peripatetic philosophy of out- 
door life. Although it does not possess the touch of 
such a master hand as that of Charles Dudley Warner, 
it still reminds one not a little of his ‘Summer in a 


Garden.”’ It also breathes the same atmosphere found 
in Mabie’s ‘‘ Under the Trees.”” In the third chapter, 
‘Some Sample Walks,” the author is both reminiscent 
and personal. He takes us on a jaunt through the 
woods around Walden Pond, made memorable by 
Thoreau’s cabin, and suggests that there is something 
in the very region that stimulates the fancy as other 


spots of earth could not do. He speaks of meeting 
Emerson, and calls him ‘‘the simplest being in his 
talk and manner that I ever met.’’ To the dweller in 
a city the chapter on ‘‘ Night Prowls in the Streets”’ is 
full of significance and seems most familiar. But I do 
not need to distinguish. Each chapter is complete in 
itself, and contains an interest of its own. To read 
them makes one more in love with Nature than ever, 
giving one an appreciatioh not only of its beauty, but 


also of its efficac making us forget the dull grind of 


everyday life. ) 


No one who is making a study of our home birds or 
the feathered habitué of stream, lake and sea, can af- 
ford to do without H. E. Parkhurst’s valuable con- 
tribution to ornit gy in his latest book, ‘‘ Song Birds 
and Water Fow It is published in Scribners’ usual 
good style, and llished by many fine illustrations. 
It is written not y in an instructive but a most fin- 
ished and entertaining style. So much so, that a cas- 
ual reader will it up with pleasure and find that 
he is more interested in birds and their hebitat than 
he had ever supposed himself to be. The last chap- 
er bears the tit Earliest Signs of Spring,’’ and be- 
gins as early as January to tell us in what month each 
of the birds comes to us as a pledge of the summer 
to be. 
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There is an oddly weird air about the stories in ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Choice’? (D. Appleton & Co.), by Robert 
W. Chambers, and, with one exception, a pathetic 
strain through them that made me look up from the 
book and out of the window, and think of-things that 
might have been. Chambers’ style is his own, and— 
but it is too indefinable to be described. It is shown 
not so much in what you read as in what you feel as 
you read. And, as true ability lies in making a reader 
feel rather than see, the author may well feel satisfied 
with these half-dozen sketches. The character of Lys, 
which runs like a silver thread through ‘‘The Purple 
Emperor,”’ ‘“ Pompe Funcbre’’ and ‘‘ The Messenger,”’ 
I could 
Perhaps she is. 
And Sweetheart, in ‘‘The White Shadow,’’ makes even 
a confirmed bachelor doubt his vows, though the story 
“A Mat- 
which I remember seeing as a maga- 


So much so that 
wish she were more than mere fiction. 


is a charming piece of work. 


itself is bewildering in its inconclusiveness 
ter of Interest,” 
zine story, is probably included by the author to show 
that he can write a story without a pathetic touch, and 
yet make it interesting. eb 


If a classic is a book which everybody should have 
read, and which everybody wishes to read, then may 
“John Halifax, Gentleman”’ truly be called one. It 
is a romance which never loses its fascination, but car- 
ries with it a personal interest and appeals to readers 
of every class. While it is written throughout in a 
minor tone, there is yet in it the nobleness of struggle 
and the victory of faith. It is so realistic from begin- 
ning to end that it is difficult to think of any of its 
episodes as being fictitious. Although it is a picture of 
life in the first half of the nineteenth century, it re- 
mains fresh and new to the readers of to-day. And 
while it is a pleasure to welcome a new edition of this 
favorite book of Miss Mulock’s, it needs no commenda- 
tion from the The illustrations, seventeen in 
number, are by Alice Barber Stevens, while on the 
title page is a most speaking portrait of the gifted 
author. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


+ 


Cicero said: ‘‘There is nothing in which men ap- 


reviewer. 


proach so near to the gods as when they try to give 
health to other men’’; and surely, in ‘‘ Health of Body 
and Mind,” Dr. T. W. Topham, M.D., if he does not 
give health to his fellow-men, at least shows them how 
they may attain it. Opening with a talk on “ What 
Disease Is,’’ he proceeds to tell us ‘‘ Why We are Sick” 
and ‘* How to Get Well,’ with a general description of 
those laws of Nature which we should follow if we 
would acquire that state of health which is so sure a 
foundation for happiness. He also draws a contrast 
between the ‘trained athlete’? and the man whose 
muscles are equally developed, in favor of the latter. 
There is a very good chapter on the relation of mind 
to muscle, upon which the “ Faith Cure,” “ Christian 
Science,’’ ete., depend. The book is embellished with 
numerous illustrations of various physical exercises, 
and cannot help but be a great aid to all who consider 
the health of body and mind a matter of moment. 
+b 

No book more appropriate for the holiday season has 
come to my table than the story of ‘‘The First Christ- 
mas Tree,’? by Henry Van Dyke (Scribners’). The au- 


thor uses the story of the overthrow of the worship of 
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the Teutonic god Thor, through the crusade of the early 
Christians, as a basis for his tale. The night of the 
supplanting occurs on the death-night of the sun-god 
Baldur. At the foot of the old oak sacred to Thor is 
found a young fir-tree, straight and green, pointing to- 
ward the stars, which Winifred, the leader of the Chris- 
tian League, commands to be taken up and carried into 
the chieftain’s hall, saying: ‘‘ Let us call it the tree of 
the Christ Child.’” When they are gathered around it 
he tells them the story of the ‘‘ White Christ, Son of 
the All Father, and Saviour of mankind. Fairer is He 
than Baldur the Beautiful, greater than Odin the Wise, 
kinder than Freya the Good.’? How much more sensi- 
ble is a story like this, recounting the real origin of 
Christmas and its festivities, than the “fairy” tales of 
Santa Claus and Kris Kringle! 
b 

Henry T. Coates & Co. have just published, in two 
volumes, ‘‘ Morocco: Its People and Places,’”’? by Ed- 
mondo de Amicis, translated from the thirteenth Italian 
edition by Maria Hornor Lansdale. 

De Amicis, at the early age of twenty-three, wrote 
his “Vite Militare,”’ which was, perhaps, the most pop- 
ular Italian book of 1869. He has given us many de- 
lightful volumes since, but nothing finer than these 
sketches of the life of a soldier. 
been wearied by books on similar subjects, ‘‘ Morocco’ 
comes as a refreshment, as a bright and entertaining 
account of the ‘‘ people and places”’ 
country of the Moors. 


To those who have 


of this ancient 
De Aimicis has the ability to see 
and the power to describe the color and beauty of all 
that his eye rested upon. He perceives the picturesque 
in Nature, and that which is not so he invests with it 
by his pen, catching the characteristics of countries 
and their inhabitants in a style that is always fresh. 

In paper, print, binding and illustrations the books 
leave nothing to be desired. 


+ 


Molly Elliot Seawell gives us another of her delight- 
ful romances, full of life, love, and liberty of action, in 
“The History of the Lady Betty Stair’ 
illustrated by Thul de Thulstrup. 
to her “ 


(Scribners ), 
This is fully equal 
Sprightly Romance of Marsac,’’ and no one 
can read of and not love this bonny Scotch lassie, nor 
fail to admire the character of the brave French officer, 
who wins and loses her love, only to find it again when 
it could not avail—on the field of battle. 


+ 


Laurence Gomme is the editor of what is certainly to 
be an original series of publications which will be known 
as the ‘‘ Library of Historical Fiction and Romance.” 
This, I understand, is intended to be a collection of the 
best historical novels in the English language, arranged 
according to the reigns of the sovereigns whose times 
they paint. Accompanying each volume will be an in- 
troduction, pointing out the fidelity, or lack of it, with 
which the author has adhered to history. 

+ 

To her series of ‘Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times’’ (Seribner’s) Mary Gay Humphreys 
adds the history of Catherine Schuyler, while Edward 
Field deals with what, let us hope, did not take too 
much of the time of their husbands and brothers in 
“The Colonial Tavern” (Preston & Rounds). 

J. Freperic Tirorne. 
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MEN legislate, but women agitate. 


b 


All things look roseate when new. 


b 
There is perspective inside of the human heart as 
well as on the surface of landscapes. 
+ 
The conventional society beauty hangs up her smile 
every night on her dressing table. 
‘b 


An aphorism asserts that ‘ nothing is certain’’; but, 


if that be true, how can 1t be certain that the aphorism 


is correct ? cs 


The British Parliament is once more engaged in de- 
fending theecrime that early in this century .robbed 


A maxim of old says, ‘‘ Deeds, not words.’’ But 
many maintain that deeds without words are very like 
slices of bread without butter. 


b 


It is doubtful if Whittier ever used a more charming 


Ireland of her parliament. 


figure than when he described a Puritan maiden as 


‘Mailed complete in her white innocence.” 


The seventeenth century was literary, the eighteenth 
theological, the nineteenth scientific ; but the twenti- 
eth will become sociological, with the United States in 


the van. ob 


His Son—‘ Dad, what is meant by the Great Divide ? 
Is it geographical ?”’ 

Pater—‘‘ No, my boy, it is political ; and is located, 
after an election, where the ‘ins’ meet for apportion- 


ing the spoils.”’ ob 


They have a rude saying in the west of Ireland that 
kissing a cousin is like lamb with mint sauce, but kiss- 
ing a sister was like lamb without that sauce; while 
the ceremonial or perfunctory kiss was like tasting the 
mint sauce without any lamb. 

eb 

Two are looking from a window at one woman wildly 
gesticulating with circles and lines around and toward 
the head of another one, and the first on-looker asks : 

‘‘D’ye think the gesturer is talking the deaf and 
dumb language ?”’ 

‘‘No, indeed. I fancy she is, by her gestures, de- 


scribing a new hat she has just purchased.”’ 


Let no flippaney decry the eesthetic sense in man or 


woman. It is as salvation, a vehicle of happi- 
ness, and a bond of sympathy with one’s fellow crea- 
tures. ‘) 

The modern Mother Hubbard no longer visits the 
cupboard to give wor dog a bone. She visits the 
department stores to find her patented gowns for 
young girls. . 

The Puritans | queer phrase whenever they saw 
the stern face of rade looking more discontented 
than ever. It was Ile has taken offense with the 
Almighty. de 


If genius be n sensitiveness degenerate, emotion- 


ality neurotic, a eredity the determining principle 


in the causation iracter, then comparative psy- 
chology enables us vecount for very many things in 
life. 
elk 
= 
The fiane/e of a New Yorker at the close of his nomi- 
nation to an off ne evening during the election 
campaign seasol earing of the event, sent him a 
Smyrna date in its native sugar, and with it her card 


on which she had tten, “I love the candy date.”’ 


ob 


= 
Adversity’s lashing rod, 
Patien Pluck and Plod 
(Three Ps within one pod), 


With | in soul and God, 
When combined, shall make a Man 
Successful in Life’s every plan. 
‘b 
Ambition—its rise, life and death—is admirably de- 
scribed in this quatrain b} a correspondent : 
“The Pyramids of old! 
They lift their summits toward the sky ; 
But sleeping in their caverns lie 
The bones of kingly mold.” 
Since ‘‘ Klondi ’ came into active use as a word, 
that other one of curious etymology, ‘‘ nugget,’’ is 


much heard. T tradition is that when the first bit 


of gold in its nat state was discovered in New South 


Wales, a.p. 185] a shepherd, he called it his “ snug 


get.”” Another was found in Victoria, a.p. 1852. There 
are three enormous nuggets (or ‘snug gets’’) of noto- 
riety—the Sarah Sands Nugget, found at Ballarat, that 
weighed 1,560 ounces, and worth, at $20 per ounce, 
$31,200; the We me Nugget, also found at Ballarat, 
weighed 184 pounds, and sold for $50,000; and the 
Blanche Barkley Nugget, dug out at Kingower, weigh- 
ing 145 pounds, and sold for $35,000. 
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A charming epigram of Josephine E. Butler was this : 
“The English Government, nor the London press, 
cannot heal the broken heart of Ireland by gagging 
those whom she sends across the Irish Sea to plead her 


home rule cause.”’ 4. 


A lot of days are consecrated to some article of food. 
Chief to the American is Thanksgiving, with its turkey 
and cranberry sauce ; to the Englishman, Christmas and 
plum pudding ; Christmas Eve and snap-dragons ; bar- 
ley sugar and oranges on St. Valentine’s Eve; Shrove 
Tuesday and pan cakes ; hot cross buns and Good Fri- 
day ; salt codfish on Ash Wednesday ; goose on Mich- 
aelmas Day; gooseberry tart on Whit-Sunday, and 
roasted nuts on All Hallow Eve. 

‘b 

As matter of national feeling the Italian has a sense 
of the beautiful, the Englishman desire for power, the 
Frenchman love of excitement, the German and Swiss 
love of Fatherland, the Irish thirst for entire free- 
dom, the Spaniard fondness for oppression, the Turk a 
dreamy desire for all sexual pleasures; but the na- 
tional characteristic of the star-spangled American is 
aim at constant reform. The aim was founded by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Washington and Lincoln were the 
foremost reformers of this century. 


dp 


Those about to give finger rings are often at a loss for 
inside inscriptions. Here are a few that have with- 
stood the engraving tool of the jeweler and the criti- 
cism of cynics: 

‘*A heart content can ne’er repent.” 

‘Endless my love, as this shall prove.” 

‘* Heaven did decree this worthy.” 

‘Heart and hand at thy command 

‘*May God above increase our love.” 

‘My heart and I until I die.” 

“Pray to love, and love to pray.” 

‘““ Where hearts agree there God will be.” 


Charlotte Cushman, the great American actress, 


dur- 
ing the period ranging from the forties down to the 
later sixties, was of masculine features and frame, but 
her sister Susan, also on the stage, was petite and 
essentially maidenly. Charlotte’s voice was a deep 
contralto, and very mannish in tone. When both sis- 
ters were once in London at a small dejedner given by 
Rogers, the poet-banker, the host, who was often 
You 
Charlotte, speaking 
said: ‘‘ Susan must first 


brusque, suddenly said to the younger sister ! 
must find an English husband 
in her sister’s behalf, at onee 


finda real man. Husbandly candidates of to-day are 
so effeminate.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’? added Susan, ‘‘ when I marry I shall take a 


man, and as yet I have never found a real man.”?) Ina 
stage aside, heard by every guest, Rogers brusquely 
said, looking straight into Charlotte’s mannish face : 
“There’s your sister Charlotte, take her,’ with marked 
The elder Cushman, 
always good-humored when not playing Meg Merrilies, 
heartily laughed at the repartee. 


emphasis on the last pronoun. 


a 
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“‘T have not lived through a quarter century at 
hotels for nothing,” said the optimist, when charged 
with knowing little of human nature. 

‘Lived at hotels for nothing !’’ echoed the pessimist, 
*‘T should think not, for the average hotel has high 


riges?? 
prices. oo : 


The phrase ‘‘ pretty kettle of fish,’’ as used to repre- 
sent a blunder, came from the phrase “ kiddle of fish,”’ 
used by Ipswich fishermen. <A kiddle was a basket set 
in the opening of a weir for catching fish as they at- 
tempted to go through. The kiddle would 
many kinds of fish in a confused state. 


LIGHT ON DARK ALTARS. 


A Ne w Year's Sermon hy ** Bro 9 Walks r. of Lone Pines, 


contain 


(ia. 
By Erne. Harron. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR to yu, brothers an’ sisters. I wants 
all of yu what thinks they is got one step nigher de 
gates uv Heaven since dis time last year ter stand up 
in front uf dey seats. 

What! nobody? Well, I wants dem what thinks 
dey is got one step nigher hell ter stand up erhine dey 
seats. Not one! Well, you is a set ob ‘‘stick-in-de- 
muds’’; so I is goin’ ter preach ter yu erbout sumfin 
yu finds in de mud what’s got moah ‘ 


yu is! 


gumption”’ dan 
If yer wants ter know how de Lord kan wurk 
wid er sinner, jes’ look at dis little brown lily-bulb 
(showing them one which he takes from a pot unde) 
the altar.) Hit’s jest one ob dem leetle brown valeses 
what de white lily packs up her pretty clothes in, ter- 
gedder wif de life-spark, er flower-soul, what God gibs 
her. You plant bit, and terrectly yer'll see her rise up 
in her long green cloak ; an’ den de eadge ob her white 
wings ’Il peak out from under hit ; an’ all of a sudding, 
like er ghost-flower, dar she is a-wavin’ her white 
wings an’ holdin’ up her golden scepter in de sunshine. 
Dis heah white lily tecks er heap moah care ob her 
soul dan we does. When winter comes, she wraps it 
up careful in her white robe, an’ packs hit up in her 
leetle brown trunk, ready ter be buried in de ground, 
jes’ es sure es kan be, dat nex’ spring, de Lord is gwine 
ter call His white angel ob de flowers ter put on her 
shinin’ robes. An’ hit do seem, to a poah ignerant nig- 
ger like me, dat God is allers showin’ us de symbols ob 
death an’ life in dese here same flowers. Does you know 
whar dis bulb cum frum? No? Hit’s de same tall 
white Easter lily yu brung ter de altar last spring! 

Dis bulb is jest like de old year, wid hits hopes and 
hits mem’ries wrapped up in de husks ob de dead days 
an’ de spirit-lily in hit am like de new year, what God 
is give yu ter du what yu want to wif 
an’ beautiful. 


clean an’ perfec’ 
An’ I hope s you isn’t a-goin’ ter leabe hit 
after yu enjoys de sweetness an’ de beauty ob hit) ter 
die on de altar ob life fer want ob de livin’ waters dat 
Jesus offers yu, same es yu did de lily-angel I’se got 
packed up in hits leetle brown coffin, a-waitin’ ’twel 


de Lord smiles on hit nex’ spring, an’ de wind whis- 
pers fer hit ter spread hits white wings ergin. Let us 


pray, brothers and sisters. 
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MY VALENTINE. 
By MINNA IRVING. 


HE bluehirds were courting and mating wit} / 
Where the boughs of the mulberry tosse 
Though the meadows were set in a circlet 
And the windows were filmed with thi 
She parted the curtains and peered throw 


panes 


? 
To watch Jor a figure hn gray; 
66 Oh, will he forget me, or what will he 
For this is S/, lulentine’s Day. 
baie Last year hiras a SU of t/ sf of pink, 
Embroidered with roses of di 
And now he miday tell ane his lo 1 aitt 


With Lilie N and riole tx streu 
But whistling a hallad the post if by 
To the cottage just over the 


kor the first time torgotte ne negl . alone 


’ 
She wept on St. Valentine s dD 
Unheard was oa step on the stone at the ad 
‘ What! dear little sweetheart of iene 
In tears, when I journeyed sO fast and 
To he here as your own ralentine / 
I hare lored you so long, and so faithful , too, 
That you nerer can send ame away. 
I hare hrought you a rings will you mea ¢, sweet, 
On the morn of St. Valentine's Day 
She turned to his kiss, and the istalline drops 
That hung on her lashes the 
Were changed into rainbows, that glittered and gleamed 
In the sun of her radiant s 
And clad in the quaintest of lean di Gow us 
Her grandmother’ s bridal a 
With ruflles of lare, and a neck er of gold, 
She Wis wed on St, Valentine . Day. 
. 
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for Dyea, and, crossing the Chilkoot Mountains, 
floated down Linderman, Lake Bennett, 
and the Stewart River, a tributary of the Yukon, 
and went direct to Circle City. 
not then known nor thought of. 
When these explorers arrived at Forty Mile 
Creek they found that all of the claims had been 
taken by miners who had gone ina few years 


Lake 


Dawson City was 


previous, and so they decided to prospect on the 
north side of the Yukon, or what is 
Klondike River. 


known as 
This locality had been regard- 
ed by the Forty Mile Creek miners as an exten- 
sive moose pasture-land, but notwithstanding this 
supposition, the little party commenced pros- 
pecting at once. To their astonishment, after 
about one week, they discovered, just underneath 
the moss covering the ground, wonderfully rich 
gravel, which panned out as high as $100 to the 
pan, and at a depth of a few feet below the sur- 
face results obtained showed $200 to the pan. Yet 
these men were not practical miners. They were 
men from the ordinary walks of life, full of stern 
determination to see what there was to be had. 
Twenty claims were immediately staked off, 
equal in number to the members of the party. 
They pitched their tents and went quietly to 
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work. This was in the spring of 1896, and not 
until some of this party visited Circle City in 
search of supplies, taking gold dust with them, 
was it known that anything existed in 
Klondike country. 

While at Circle City, these men told some of 
the Forty Mile Creek miners of their good 
fortune and, immediately, there was an exodus 
from that place, the miners there leaving their 
rich claims to go to the Klondike. 

By this time, the camp comprised about one 
hundred miners and the Klondike country was 
thoroughly prospected, 


the 


As high as $850 to a 
single pan was taken out in what had been known 
as a moose pasture, on the banks of the Klondike 
River. 

During the entire spring of 1896 and through- 
out the summer excitement was at fever heat 
in that little camp. In a single day fortunes 
were taken out of twenty feet square of ground. 
Claim No. 36, on the Klondike River, owned by 
Piofessor Lippey, of Seattle, was an instance of 
what one single claim produced during those few 
months. ‘The professor gathered in more than 
$150,000 before snow fell, with only one quarter 
of his claim prospected. 
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SCOW LOAD OF KLONDIKERS, DYEA. 


These explorers were amply repaid for the hard- 
ships they had endured in crossing the Chilkoot 
Pass, floating down these lakes, and shooting the 
rapids of the Yukon River, on their way to this 
El Dorado. 


coming on, and as supplies were very scarce in 


By this time, however, winter was 


the camp, a small party was organized to take a 
steamer from Circle City to St. Michael’s, 
on the mouth of the Yukon River, and bring back 
When this little 
band reached St. Michael’s with their gold dust, 
a sealing schooner was about to leave for the 
south, with Captain Jack, an Indian, of Wash- 
ington, in charge, and the party took the 


food and necessary clothing. 


opportunity to send letters to relatives and 
friends in Seattle. In this way the outside 
world first learned from reliable sources what 
was going on in the Klondike region. 

The men who had journeyed to St. Michael’s 
succeeded in getting their supplies and provisions 
back to Circle ¢ ‘ity before the Yukon River closed 
for the season, and the camp thus secured its 
supplies and made preparations to remain 
throughout the winter. 
prosecuted through the cold months. The creeks 
and rivers were frozen over, but they thawed the 


Work was zealously 


ground out by keeping large fires going. They 


dug down underneath the river beds, in tunnel- 
shape, and piling up the gravel left it until 
spring, when the rivers broke and made it 
possible to get the gravel out and wash it for the 
rich gold dust it contained. As early as March 
the washing began, and it was found that in every 
panful there were two to three hundred dollars 
and more. Then with their gold dust and nug- 
| down the Yukon River to take 
their treasure out of the country. 

While all this was going on in the Klondike, 
the North American Trading and Transportation 


gets they starts 


Company was preparing for a great movement 
up the Yukon, by way of St. Michael’s. The 
steamer Excelsior brought down, on her first trip 
from St. Michael's in 1897, $500,000 worth of 
gold from accumulations taken from Forty Mile 
rtion of the find from the Klon- 
dike. Not, however, until the steamer Portland, 
following the / ior from St. Michael’s, sailed 
direct to Seattle was the public set crazy by the 
valuable finds \ll the gold, up to that time 
found in the Klondike, and amounting to about 
$700,000 worth, came down on the Portland. 
On this stean irrived six of the hardy pion- 
eers, bringing home their treasure, among them 
being Professor Lippey and twe or three others 


Creek and a yp 





on 
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ON THE SUMMIT OF CHILKOOT PASS, 


whose aggregate finds amounted in value to 
$400,000 in gold. 

When the Portland was docked at Seattle the 
writer was present and personally witnessed the 
ensuing excitement. Fully five thousand people 
stood on the dock to welcome the lucky miners. 

As the gold was carried off the gang-plank, 
sewn up in blankets, packed in tin cans, canvas 
sacks, even in the legs of old trousers and in 
every conceivable kind of package, the crowd 
fairly went wild. One miner was so rejoiced at 
his return and the reception he received that he 
threw to the crowd standing on the wharf two 
handfuls of gold nuggets, the value of which 
amounted to nearly $300, a striking evidence of 
his good fortune. 

The unloaded gold was carried by teams to the 
express offices in Seattle, where it was piled up 
and a guard placed around it, until it was finally 
sold to banks, jewelers, and other merchants in 
Seattle. After settling with the miners, pur- 
chasers of the gold sent the dust and nuggets 
principally to United States assay offices in Hel- 
ena, Denver and San Francisco, where it was 
melted down into bricks and bars. 

Thus was the first substantial cargo of gold 


from the Klondike country disposed of, and the 


world then knew what was really in this hitherto 
unknown region. 

The steamer Portland, which was then under 
charter by the North American Trading and 
Transportation Company, remained in the por 
of Seattle about one week, loading up with a 
cargo of supplies, all bought in Seattle, to be 
taken back to St. Michael’s and thence up the 
Yukon. The excitement in Seattle during that 
week was, perhaps, as great as that aroused over 
any event in any other city of the world. It 
reminded one of the early days of the war. 
Meetings were held on street corners, in private 
quickly the 
people in twos, fours and by the dozen, made up 
parties to go north on the Portland and reach the 
Klondike. heads of 


families left their homes ; people mortgaged their 


houses, hotels, everywhere, and 


Society was broken up; 


properties, and every conceivable device to raise 
money for supplies was taken advantage of. 
More than two hundred of the best people of 
Seattle the Portland. 
Among these were ex-Governor John H. MeGraw., 


and elsewhere sailed on 
Captain Balliett, George Folsom and dozens of 


other well-known citzens, including George Hyde 


Preston, a Harvard man, lawyer of standing and 
one of the trustees of the State University of 
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Washington. Mr. Preston went north as the 
first newspaper man in the Klondike country, 
representing the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. The 
steamer was loaded from stem to stern. Every 
available space on deck and between decks was 
utilized for improvised staterooms and sleeping 
places. At least five thousand people gathered 
to see the departure. This was in the last week 
of July and was the first substantial start for the 
Klondike by way of St. Michael’s, up the Yukon 
River. 

Following quickly after this steamer, and even 
before she had sailed, other vessels, such as the 
(Queen, City of Topeka, Alki and Merico, took 
passengers for Dyea, Skaguay and Juneau, carry- 
ing those who intended going over the Chilkoot 
and White Passes, and who further intended to 
cross the trail and get to the Klondike before 
the Portland could get around by way of St. Mi- 
chael’s. These steamers were followed by smaller 
craft, such as the Edith, the Eliza Anderson, the 
W. R. Merwin, the Rosalie, the City of Kingston 
and four or five stern-wheel boats, in tow of 
larger steamers, everyone headed for Dyea and 
Skaguay. 

Navigation from Seattle to Dyea is over a 
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practically smooth sea between the months of 
March and September, as it is inland, passing 
through the San Juan Islands, Queen Charlotte 
Sound, and the 
coast of Alaska 

Credit should viven to the city of Seattle 
for quickly taking hold of the situation, out- 
fitting everyone 


slands running along the south 


short order, and doing it at 


lower prices than could any other city because of 
her spendid stocks and her direct importation of 
sugar from Hawaii, rice from Japan and coffee 


from Central Ar ea, and her facilities for mak- 
ing the very best flour. 

Other cities | out expeditions. Portland, 
Oregon, sent one ship, the George W. Elder ; and 
Victoria, B.C.. sent the Islande r and the Charmer. 
San Francisco contributed one or two expeditions 


on the Evcelsior and the Humboldt, which touched 
at Seattle, where nearly two-thirds of the cargoes 
and passengers were taken on, so that Seattle, 


within ninety days from the time of the first 
excitement, sent out from that port more than 
thirty steamers of all kinds. Every available 
craft was put speedy repair, boxed up, and 
loaded with passengers and freight. The Seattle 
water front during these ninety days presented 
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THE GOLD REGIONS 
a most active appearance for a city of 65,000 
people. The largest cargo that went out was 
taken by the steamship Willamette, of the Oregon 
Improvement Company, which carried about nine 
hundred passengers and more than three hun- 
dred head of horses, with all their equipments. 
During this period of excitement in Seattle, a 
new city was born at the mouth of the Klondike 
River, where it empties into the Yukon. 
City sprang up like magic. 


Dawson 
Composed of tents 
and rough shacks of houses, it was built in sixty 
days, and to this city, as to a Mecca, came all 
pilgrims to the land of gold. Circle City, which 
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later brought about Various 
rought down from Dyea on the 
Islan City of Topeka, and Queen, all 
bringing small amounts from had 
vith what they could carry. 
It was expected that the Portland on her last trip 
before the close of navigation would bring down 
at least $3,000,000 in gold dust, but owing to 
the rapid fall of the Yukon River the gold could 
not be transported from Dawson City to St. 
Michael’s, and 


the same amount. 
amounts were 
steamers 
those who 
crossed the pe 3s 


will have to remain until the 
river opens up in the spring of 1898. From 


reliable information received from Dawson City 
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WASHING OUT GOLD. 


was the city on the Yukon up to this time, was 
practically deserted, so that to-day a handful 
of people and a score of deserted houses are all 
that is left. 

In addition to all the steamers mentioned, the 
North 
Company, 


merican Trading and Transportation 
loaded, at Seattle, two full rigged 
ships, the Norelty and the Sailor Boy, carrying 
the largest cargoes of dead freight yet taken to 
Michael’s. In the meantime, the steamer 
South Coast came down from Michael’s, 
bringing over $400,000 worth of gold, arriving 
about August 10th, the Portland a little 


St. 


st. 


and 


it is estimated that there is now stored up, 
awaiting the breaking up of the ice in the 
Yukon, at least $6,000,000 in gold dust. 

What start: 
has now be 
City of Colun 
the first bona 
Horn, and ai 


in Seattle as a local enterprise 
a world-wide movement. The 
eft New York, December 16th, 
expedition to go around Cape 
her started from Baltimore, Md., 
in the same th. The Eastern States have 
caught the fever which started on the Pacifie coast 
and, by the winter of 1898, this heretofore un- 
known region of Alaska will add several thousand 


souls to its population, all seeking precious metal. 
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A PACKER’S HOME, FOOT 


In order that everyone may know just what is 
necessary t 


vi 


» take into this country, to remain a 
year, great pains have been taken to prepare the 


following exact list of supplies needed. Every- 
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OF CANON, DYEA TRAIL. 
Seattle, and at as low prices as in any other 
place in the United States, besides saving the 
freight. 


Miners and prospectors will also find it useful 


SUPPLIES FOR ONE MAN FOR ONE YEAR. 
Flour. 44) Ibs. Onions, evaporated 5 lbs. Nails 20 Ibs. 
Cornmeal... Potatoes, si a Pick and Handle l 
Rolled Oats 40) Coffee. 25 Saw, hand... 1 
Rice. 25 Tea . ee Saw, whip 1 
Jeans. 100 Milk, condensed. 2 doz.  Hatchet.. . | 
Candles H) Soap, Tar., 3brs. Shovel, steel spring. l 
Dry Salt Pork. 25 Soap, Laundry 5 Files 3 
Sugar, granulated. 75 Matches, 1 can (0 pks. Drawknife ag l 
saking Powder. 8 Soup Vegetables 3 Ibs. | Ax and Handle.. 1 
Bacon 150 Jamaica Ginger.. 1 bot. Chisels, 3 sizes 3 
Beef, dried 25 Butter, in sealed cans.. to suit Butcher Knife. | 
Soda 2 Tobacco If you use it Compass. l 
Yeast Cakes (6 in pkg. 6 pkgs. Extract of Beef (4 oz. 6 pots. | Evaporated Vinegar, qt bot. 1 
Salt. 20 Ibs. Stove, steel. fie Rope, 4 inch 100 feet. 
Pepper. vanes Gold Pan . 1 Medicine Chest l 
Mustard. L Granite Buckets 2 Pitch.. > Ibs. 
Ginger Be Cups ; 2 Oakum. 
Apples, evaporated 20 Plates (tin 3 Frying Pans. 2 
Peaches, x 20 Knives and Forks (each l Woolen Clothes 
Apricots, 7 20 Spoons, 2 table and 3 tea. Boots and Shoes. 
Pitted Plums 10 Whetstone l Snow Glasses. 
Raisins a) Coffee Pot l 


one going there should consult this list very 
carefully before starting out, and be governed 
accordingly. 

Every article on this list can be purchased in 


to cut out and paste in their hats the following 
table of distances, from and to the various places 
in the Klondike country, which has been care- 
fully prepared : 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES 50 miles to Deadwood Creek.......... 42 
SEATTLE To DYEA eae _. 884 MILEs 55 miles to Greenhorn Creek... .... 5) 
From Diss 60 miles to Independence Creek....... 5 
Miles from 61 miles to Mastodon Creek........ 1 
, : : _ point to point 68 miles to Bagle Creek. . 2.6 .cccscces 7 
6 miles to Head of canoe navigation 6 ; f : ? 
16} miles to Summit of Chilkoot Pass. 10} Alaska is a country of peculiar climate, and 
261 Tren % ‘Toba T; lees : ; t : . 
265 miles t Head of Lake Linderman % has produced nothing so far in the way of 
344 miles to Foot of Lake Linderman. 8 sides ; igs. 
355 miles to Head of Lake Bennett I vegetable food ; nothing but a growth of mass, 
614 miles to Foot of Lake Bennett 26) from one to two feet thick, grows there. Every- 
645 miles to Foot of Cariboo Crossing 2} : ee ; ; 
81} miles to Foot of Tagish Lake 16g ONC going to Alaska therefore should thoroughly 
a — to a 1 Pw a ome 5 equip himself for at least one year. 
06; miles to Foot of Lake Marsh %~) * ; . , . 
an. ste bn Head of Cafon 16 From the middle of April, until the first of 
ri i ot 
i 1233 miles to Foot of Cafion. } September, there are about twenty-two hours of 
125} miles to .. Head White Horse Rapids. 13 : a ae 
! . AV y iV a) da »e . > < ~ 
cn scien te Sabinsemahs tier . 14) daylight each day. rhe, sun simply goes to the 
153 miles to Head of Lake Le Barge 16 horizon, comes up again ina few minutes, and 
187 miles to Foot of Lake Le Barge. $l there is practically a day of twenty-four hours, 
216 miles to Hootalinqua River 29 a z a 
242 miles to Cassiar Bar. , % Where the sun shines, except for about two 
249 miles to Big Salmon River 7 hours. From the first of September until the 
2855 miles to Little Salmon River 354 ; ‘ 
341 miles to .Five Fingers Rapids. "581 latter part of March the whole thing is reversed, 
350 miles to Rink Rapids 6 the sun being in the southern hemisphere 
4035 miles to Pelly River aos ss . sh: : - : 
Mt eatin to White River a, leaves during this season only two hours of 
509 miles to .. Stewart River 9} daylight and twenty-two hours of darkness, so 
520 miles to Sixty Mile Pos m : : ef 
92) miles t Sixty Mile Post. -0 that what is known as our winter in the East is 
49 miles to Dawson City 20 ; . 
589 miles to Fort Reliance 40) practically a season of darkness. 
ae eee va in Moe Post 10 In a lecture delivered recently at Victoria, 
oy miles to ‘ort Cudahy : ‘ en ar 7 hn , 
879 miles to Circle City.. ‘eggh =. C., Mr. William Ogilvie, F.R.G.S., of Canada, 
From Circle City gave some very interesting information in regard 
— ae ite Coaak. to the Klondik« Mr. Ogilvie has spent much 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


time during the past twenty years in the Northwest 
Territory and Alaska in the interests of the 
Canadian. government, and his fairness to all 
Americans on the Klondike has won him great 
renown. Among other things he said : 


* Passing down the river in a boat one sees a succes- 
sion of trees, ten, twelve, fourteen and sixteen inches 
in diameter, and he naturally comes to the conclusion 
that it is a well timbered country. 


And so it is, along 
the margin of the river. 


But let him land and go in- 
land and he will find the ground covered with what is 
This is a coarse grass 
which each year is killed and falls, tangling in such a 
way as to make pedestrian progress all but impossible, 
tripping one up every feW feet. It is, as might be 
imagined, a most difficult thing to walk through this 
grass, great areas of which are found all through the 
district. And where these areas are found the miners 
avoid them as they would the plague. 


locally known as nigger grass. 


‘For the rest of the country the rocks are covered 
by from one foot to two of moss—and underneath, the 
On this a scubby growth of trees is 
found, extending up the mountains. It is this which 
appears to those passing down the river in boats to be 
a continuation of the good timber seen along the banks. 
Timber that is fit for anything is scarce, and we should 
husband it carefully. Our timber has built Circle City. 
Our timber has served all the purposes of the upper 
Yukon country. <A large amount of timber is required, 
and what we have we should keep for our own use, 
particularly as the ground has to be burned to be 
worked. 


everlasting ice. 


‘*Prospecting necessarily has to be reserved for the 
winter. 
then the 
matter. 


First the moss has to be cleared away, and 
muck—or decayed rubbish and vegetable 
The fire is applied to burn down to bedrock. 
The frost in the ground gives away before the fire, ten, 
twelve or perhaps sixteen inches inaday. The next 
day the fire has to be again applied, and so the work 


proceeds until the bedrock is reached. It may be 


POPULAR 
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twenty feet or so below the surface, in which case it is 
usually reached in about twenty days. Through this 
trees are found in every position, as they have fallen 
and been preserved as sound as ever in the everlasting 
ice. Having burned down to the bedrock and found 
the paystreak, you start drifting. 

“Tf you have a depth of twenty feet you may be 
able to go down two feet and no further, and must put 
down another drift. Very few people have the good 
fortune to succeed with one shaft ; prospecting holes as 
many as twenty or thirty must be dug until you cut 
the whole valley across before you find pay. 
man may strike it at the first hole. 


The next 


‘To give you an instance. One man put down eleven 
holes, and didn’t find anything, and yet other men had 
confidence enough in the claim to pay $2,500 for a half 
interest in it, knowing that the owner had put in eleven 
holes and found nothing, a fact which will go to prove 
the character of the country. 

‘** After you have worked until April or May the 
water begins to run, and the trouble is that the water 
accumulates and you cannot work, as it puts out the 
fires which have been used to thaw out and soften the 
ground. Then the timber is prepared and the sluice 
boxes put in.” 


It is safe to estimate that the amount of gold 
taken out of the Klondike region from the fall of 
1895 to the Ist of January, 1898, will net about 
$7,000,000, or an amount equal to the sum paid 
by the United States for Alaska. 

If the reader will take the trouble to draw a 
line from the furthermost island of the Aleutian 
group that skirts the Territory of Alaska to the 
southern extremity of Florida, it will be seen 
that the exact centre of United States possessions 
between these two points is located at about one 
hundred miles south of Seattle, so that by the 
addition of Alaska we have an extensive territory. 
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ALASKA. 
THE LAND OF THE KLONDIKE. 


BY K.- 3. 


HERRON. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY LA OCHE, SEATTLE. 


To xno other corner of the globe are so many 
eyes turned at the present moment as to the 
Klondike. All the world knows something of 
the fabulous gold deposits there being unearthed, 
but as for the land itself, in its extent, govern- 
ment, people, traditions, resources and scenery, 
information is neither so abundant nor accurate. 
Yet this phase of the subject has much in it to 
interest one even if all knowledge of the grold fields 
and the rush of thousands in the feverish hope 
of sudden wealth were withheld. As the actual 
experiences of those who go in quest of the vellow 
metal are portrayed in another part of this 
magazine, it remains for these pages to follow 
only the lines already indicated and _ present 
some more general aspects of the country of 
which the famous Klondike region is but a part. 

It is a new country in every sense of the word. 
One hundred and sixty years ago it was as 
completely unknown to the civilized world as if 
it had belonged to another planet. Its discovery 
is credited to Vitus Behring, a German navigator 
then in the service of Russia, who made a 
successful expedition across the northern Pacific 
amid snow, ice, haze and fog, in the year 1741, 
and established right of possession through dis- 
covery in the name of the Czar. Settlements 
were slow and precarious owing to the severity 
of the climate, the ferocity of the natives and the 
barrenness of the shores. But fur was plentiful 


and fur meant money—so the people came. A 
seat of government was located at Sitka, on 
Baranoff Isla in the extreme south-western 
part of the Territory ; block-houses were built, a 
governor’s residence erected, the Russian ortho- 
dox Greek Church of St. Michael established 
and the Czar’s supremacy maintained. But it 
was a tedious and unsatisfactory enterprise. 


Russia grew tired of her task. There seemed to 


be not much honor, or reason either, in support- 
ing a branch of the government at great expense 


on a distant shore, in an inhospitable climate, 
with nothing for therofficials to do but lord it 
over a few barbarous natives, protect a few 
adventurers while they trapped the seal, sea- 
otter and beaver, watch the snow melt from the 
mountains and run down into the sea. Accord- 
ingly, when the lease of the Russo-American Fur 
Company—to which the territory had been char- 
tered for a term of years for trading purposes— 
expired, Russia was quite ready to dispose of her 
American holdings. This she did in the vear 
1867 when she ceded all her possessions, rights 
and privileges in Alaska to the United States for 
the sum of $7,200,000, 

The purchase, negotiated by W. H. Seward, 
Secretary of State at the time, was almost 
universally decried as a bad deal. Most Ameri- 
cans thought the United States was getting what 
Russia did not want and paying a big price for 
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it. The new acquisition was opprobriously 
termed ‘‘Seward’s Folly,’’ ‘“ America’s Polar- 
Bear Reserve,’’ *‘ The New National Refrigerator,’ 
but, as usually happens, those most interested 
knew best. Subsequent events amply vindicated 
Mr. Seward’s course. Doubtless he did ‘ build 
better than he knew,’”’ but that may scarcely go 





ALASKA, 


down as a serious fault in aman. Even with- 
out the astonishing gold discoveries and develop- 
ments of the past few years the property is im- 
mensely valuable, and vastly more so to the 
United States than to Russia. It was not within 
power of mortal man to know that two tiny fur- 
seal islands off the Alaska coast, the St. Paul 
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PINACLE RANGE, FROM SITKA. 
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and St. George, would themselves more than 
pay the original cost price of the whole Territory, 
yet this they did in the first term of their lease. 
Add to this the great timber resources, rich 
mineral deposits (including the most productive 
gold mines in the world) and the most prolific 
fishing waters known, and we have ample reason 
to be boastfully satisfied with our purchase. 
The salmon fisheries in six years, at the very 
begining of the industry, 1884-1890, yielded the 
sum of $7,500,000, and gold had been carried 
out by the hundreds of thou- 


to make San Francisco a good many miles east of 
the half-way point of a line drawn from Attu 
Island to East Port, Me. Alaska is huge! Eng- 
land is not alone in having possessions on which 
the sun never sets. 

Topographiecally the land is as varied as it is 
great. Its winding, deeply-indented shores give 
ita very extensive coast line. The Islands to 
the west are volcanic segregations, being part of 
the coast range of mountains submerged. Lifting 
their heads above the water which separates 





sands before the Klondike 
region was heard of. 
**Alaska’’ is the English 
version of Al-ay-ck-sa, the 
natives’ word for ‘‘ Great- 
Land,”’ applied to the main- 
land to distinquish it from 
the numerous islands fring- 
ing its western border. And 
it is a great land! The little 
colored spot up on the left- 
hand corner of North Amer- 
ican maps conveys a very 
slender suggestion as to the 
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size of the Territory. Tosay it embraces an area of 
about 600,000 square miles does not tell it im- 
pressively enough. Comparison is best. Practic- 
ally Alaska is nine times the size of the entire group 
of New England States. It has room for twelve 
States the size of New York, is nine-tenths the size 
of all the States east of the Mississippi—almost 
one-fifth the size of all the other States and Terri- 
tories in the Union combined. From its northern- 
most town, Point Barrow, to Cape Fox, on the 
south, is as far as from Bangor, Me., to the south- 
ern end of Florida ; and the Aleutian Islands trail 


westward over the Pacific to so great a distance as 


























MUIR GLACIER FROM ELEVATION 


or 1,800 FEET. 
them from the mainland, 
these mountain islands see 
in their brothers on shore 
some of the loftiest peaks on 
the continent, their crests 
clad in perpetual snow and 
their prodigious bosoms the 
sotirces of giant glaciers which 
dwarf those of other lands— 
Switzerland for example- 
into mere pigmies. 

The northecentral inland 
part of the Territory is a vast undulating plain 
drained by the Yukon River, one of the largest 
and longest rivers in the world and which dis- 
charges, it is claimed, almost twice as much water 
as our boasted Mississippi. Notwithstanding its 
size this Amazon of the north freezes solid for 
most of its course during the long and_ severe 
winters. Intense as the cold is, however, the 
mercury going twenty, thirty, forty or almost 
any number of degrees below zero, it is vet not 
so trving as zero weather in more capricious and 
variable climes 

When the long night of winter is over—for 
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en have been found in the lowlands of the Yukon 
dead and dying, with their eyes swollen shut 
from mosquito bites and their strength exhausted 
in biffing at their tiny tormentors. 





The soil in Alaska, where arable, is most 
fertile, but there is meagre likelihood that the 
Territory will ever be able to supply its own 
demand for cereals. Quick-growth vegetables 
may be raised in the south, such as lettuce, peas, 
beans, carrots and certain kinds of potatoes, but 
the excessive rainfall prevents the maturing of 
more substantial products. Nature weeps often 
in that part of the world. Rain may be ex- 
pected any time without any provocation or 
announcement. Seasons are on record during 
which rain fell on three hundred and forty days 
in the year. The agricultural possibilities of the 
Yukon Valley are yet a matter of speculation 
and experiment, but it seems perfectly safe to 
affirm that climatic conditions preclude any 
hope of Alaska ever becoming a place of per- 
manent residence for white men. Excepting 
missionaries and officials the Territory will con- 
tinue to be occupied by miners, prospectors and 


SILVER BOW CANON, JUNEAU. adventurers, who are there for money or excite- 
Alaska is America’s ‘‘ Land of the Midnight ment and who mean to return to more hospitable 
Sun’’—a short, hot summer ensues; flowers surroundings as soon as they get enough of what 


bloom, grasses grow luxuriantly and the tuneful they are after. As a place of residence for civi- 
mosquito bites voraciously. Let no man expect lized man Alaska offers not the slightest induce- 
even those extreme latitudes to bring immunity ment. 

from vexatious pests. It is declared that bears Jeing so distantly removed from the seat of 
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federal government in Washington and being 
recognized as the most sparsely settled of all our 
territory (until the great influx, recently, one 
inhabitant for every sixteen square miles) has 
resulted in Alaska receiving scant recognition 
from Congress. Residents maintain that govern- 
ment has been lax and inefficient. The chief 
executive is a governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent and supported in his authority by a few 
justices and judges and a small corps of U. 8. 
marshals. Fortunately, no emergency has arisen 
to demonstrate the weakness of the 
ing power. 


rovern- 
Lands are not subject to entry ex- 
cept for mining purposes; no provision exists 
for the levying, collection and distribution of 
taxes ; and no improvements can be made except 
through volitional co-operation. There is no 
telegraphic communication with the civilized 
world, and not a mile of railway or wagon-road 
in the whole Territory. Frontier justice has had 
a salutary effect on all classes, so far as falsehood, 
theft and arson are concerned. But the spirit 
Alaskans are clamoring 


The legal status of the 


of progress is alive. 
for more legislation. 
Vol. XLV. 10. 


INDIAN RIVER RAPIDS, 


natives is desir 


the fishing a 


Miners are pout 


likely that im 
be forthcomi 
Congress. 
Though Sit! 
the metropol 
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passageways, 
mented with st 
as many sch 
newspapers, al 


nent populatior 


Juneau has ret 
in a territor) 
mark and five 
notable differ 

lion people \] 
is nearer the 

ther advantag 


Treadwell gold 


in the world 
run night and 
ore daily whi 


and special laws regulating 
mining industries are needed. 
in by the thousand, and it is 
int governmental changes will 
during the present session of 


he capital, Juneau has been 
With narrow, crooked, muddy 
orna- 
is, with three or four churches, 


d “streets, generously 


ses, one or two theatres and 
rplus of saloons and a perma- 
ibout three «thousand souls, 
her metropolitan supremacy 
six times the size of Den- 
the size of Italy—with this 

it where Italy counts a mil- 
uunts a thousand. Juneau 
districts and has the fur- 
being the site of the famous 
the largest plant of its kind 

Six hundred and forty stamps 
crushing six hundred tons of 
rage in value from three to 
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seven dollars a ton, and are milled at a cost of a 
dollar and a quarter. The ore is mined like 
stone in a quarry and the supply seems practi- 
cally inexhaustible. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that Juneau will continue to be the most 
important point, commercially, long after other 
towns whose names are 
now familiar and whose 
populations have 
cently mounted up into 
the thousands — shall 
have been forgotten. 
The natives of the 
Territory are a type of 
Indian except in the 
far north where they 
are Eskimos. They are 
stocky of build, slow 
of movement, and by 


re- 
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and for generations they have spent their win- 
ters on their heels in their huts, and their sum- 
mers squatted on the bottom of their:canoes— 
for the canoe has always been the Alaskan’s chief 
means of transportation. Some splendid exam- 


ples of their skill in hewing out these: frail ves- 
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MT. FAIRWEATHER, FROM 
GLACIER BAY, 

sels may be seen in 
the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New 
York, and in Smith- 
sonian Institute, 
Washington. 

On the other hand, 
their traditions and 
beliefs and many of 








RENDU ICE CASCADE 
QUEEN GLACIER, 


AND 


nature filthy of ha- 
bit. Their complex- 
ion is copperish, 
their eyes are small 
and bright, their hair 
coarse and jet black, 
their 
prominent and their 
dress the gay colored 
blankets of typical 
red men. Whether 
they are of kin with the North American Indian 
is a question on which ethnologists are divided. 
Similarity of appearance would indicate that 
they are, and some marked differences in build 
and movement might be explained by environ- 
ment and habit. Their chief diet has been fish, 
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TAKON GLACIER. 


their implements are distinctively Oriental, from 
which it is argued that they are of Asiatic origin. 
They ‘have preserved in various forms the story 
of supernatural creation of man, a great flood, 
and the preservation of the first pair by means 
A crow, in whom lives Yeh/, the Great 


of a raft. 
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Spirit and Creator, found the raft and carried 
the parental couple to the top of Mt. Edge- 
cumbe, where they lived until the waters re- 
ceded. On this account the crow is a sacred 
bird. Woe to him who kills or harms the 
sable-winged preserver of mankind. Flocks of 
these noisy scavengers hover over the towns 
and settle in the streets undisturbed ; moreover, 
they dispose of quantities of refuse of which the 
natives are not too fastidious in their disposition, 
thereby causing the myth to inure to the practi- 
cal benefit, if not the spiritual uplift of the race. 

The basis of their social organization is totem- 
















INDIAN MERCHANTS, SITKA 
ism. Each clan and 
family originally had 
its totem, which con- 
sisted of one or more 
animals or designs 
carved in wood, and 
kept on exhibition 
before the hut of the 
owner for the same 
reason that his more 
polite, if not less pom- 
pous, brother parades TeESAD 
his crest and escutcheon. To the eye of the 
native these crude totems represent guardian 
animals, inspiring memories, or heroic achieve- 
ments which lend dignity to his household. 
The variety which characterizes these carved 
monstrosities, many of which still keep gruesome 
vigil over Alaskan shanties, is accounted for by 
the fact that when individuals, in their lonely 
fasts in the woods preceding their majority and 
formal initiation into the rites and mysteries of 
the clan, dreamed dreams or saw visions of some 
terrible creature of the forest, they promptly 
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adopted that creature’s likeness into their collec- 
tion of carved imagery. 

The totem is not an object of religious venera- 
tion. Religiously the natives are Shamanists, 
their priests or shamans being religious poten- 
tates. These shrewd impostors went about in 
grotesque attire, with girdles, necklaces and ank- 
lets made of human bones strung on thongs of 
leather, and with rattles of bears’ claws and 
other noisy implements in their hands, their 
faces painted or glaringly tattooed, and their 
long, unkempt hair, copiously greased with whale 
fat or seal oil, hanging about their shoulders. 
Frequently they were ac- 
companied by a pet bear 
which joined its steps with 
the shaman’s and mingled 
its growls with his wails 
in noisy incantation over 
the sick. 

Up to the present time a 
cruel custom has prevailed 
by which the old were sum- 
marily disposed of. When 
a father or mother got too 


MERCHANTS AT TREADWELL MINES. a 
far on in years to work any more, a family gath- 
ering was called, a good time enjoyed, and, as a 
finishing touch, a noose was slipped around the 
aged victim’s neck, with his concurrence, and 
drawn tight by filial hands until life was extinct. 
It is doubted whether this custom is entirely rel- 
egated even yet, the continued sudden taking-off 
of the old being considered a suspicious circum- 
stance. 

The women of Alaska are the native traders. 
Every day that a steamer touches at a town these 
blanketed saleswomen will come and sit on their 
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heels for hours by the side of the street, offering 
for sale every kind of trinket imaginable, and at 
prices which decline perceptibly as the hour for 
the steamer’s departure draws on. They prefer 
silver to any other kind of money, and their cu- 
pidity is so strong that silver will buy anything 
they have and atone for almost any offense on 
the calendar. 

Perhaps the best opportunity for seeing the 
unprepossessing natives of southeastern Alaska 
‘fat home”’ is afforded in Sitka. The Indian 
part of the town, called the Rancherie, is on the 


beach north of the wharf. None of the original 
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escape through a hole in the roof, or stays inside 
to blacken the rafters and walls as it chooses. 
Few have stoves. Here the native bucks carve 
paddles, miniature totems and trinkets, while 
the squaws weave baskets to be disposed of as 
souvenirs to tourists. Drunkenness, gambling 
and kindred evils abound. The beach answers 
for a street and a dumping ground, and a place 
for frames for drying fish and fish-nets, and 
for booths under which the treasured canoe is 
sheltered from the sun. 


It is also copiously 
strewn with sea weed, 


refuse from dressed fish 
and game, emptyings from the houses, and dead 





























FORT WRANGLE AND GRENVILLE CHANNEL. 


lodges or dwellings remain, but the arrangement 
and condition of the present modern frame struc- 
tures are quite sufficient to satisfy one’s curiosity 
in the matter. These dwellings contain usually 
but a single room with an earth floor, Around 
the walls a kind of ledge or platform is built, on 
which the occupants sleep wrapped in their blan- 
kets and dirty bedding. In the larger houses 
this platform is divided by blankets and old sails 
into several apartments, and each little apart- 
ment represents a family. In the centre of the 
dwelling is a fireplace where all the cooking is 
done and from which the smoke rises lazily to 


dogs. Morality is always at low tide on this 
beach. 

But that these wild of the north are 
susceptible to other ideals is fully attested by a 
visit to the other side of the town where Indians 


men 


are found living in neat and trim cottages, some 
of which they have built and paid for them- 
selves. Carpets and skin rugs are on the floors, 
plain furniture is tastefully arranged, and some 
modest beginnings of ornamentation are on the 
walls. The women are clad in clean, becoming 
garments, their children cling to their skirts, 
their husbands are industriously employed and 


























SITKA, 


their homes are happy. And the change is 
effected through the instrumentality of devoted 
Christian missionaries. In addition to church 
service, Sunday school and day school, industrial 


classes are conducted. With the consent of 


parents, children are taken into the school and 
provided with a home until they are qualified to 
go out and enter life anew, on a higher plane. 
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rHE WATER. 


The girls are taught sewing, baking, washing 


and cooking, the boys are trained in manual 
labor, and the most skeptical man need spend 
but two hours in Sitka to be profoundly im- 


pressed with a certain fact. As he passes from 
the vile dens and low, lazy life of the Rancherie 
to the neat cottages and civilized life on the 
other side of the town, he goes from a night of 


SUNSET AT SITKA, 
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darkness into a 
sunshine ; 
turns 


dious 


day ot 
and as he re- 
the 


mission, 


past commo- 

which 
stands like a blessed gate- 
way between, he will fee! 





a new reverence in lfiis 
heart for Him who came 
that men ‘‘ might have life 
and that they might have 
it more abundantly.’’ The 
remarkable 
ducted 


mission 
by Mr. Duncan, 
a lay member of the Prot- 


con- 


estant Episcopal Church, 
is another instance’ in 
point. Mr. Duncan’s Chis- 
tian Republic of 
one thousand natives, now 
at New Metlakatla, with 


their churchesand schools, 


nearly 





co-operative stores and sal- 
mon canneries, is a strik- 
ing illustration of applied 
religion. His Indians are 
thrifty, industrious, con- 
tented and happy. 

One of the chief objects 
of interest at Sitka is the 


: TOTEM POLES 
Indian 


River back of the _ 
town, which forms a picture of wildness and 
beauty, flowing as it does a sparkling, musical 
stream of icy water through the forest primeval. 
Some of the trees on its banks are huge remind- 
ers of the Mariposa Grove in California, and the 
Ferns 
grow to the height of six feet and, surprising as 


undergrowth is dense as a veritable jungle. 


it is, vegetation is almost tropical in its vigor 
and verdure. 

In Sitka there 
public buildings, 


; 
are stores and museums and 
more or less pretentious ; but 





probably the most strik- 
ing of all is the orthodox 
Russian Church of St. 
Michael. Being the spot 
where Russian governors 
and others high in posi- 
tion and authority did 
penance, and pacified an 
accommodating conscience 
with elaborate gifts, this 
church is surpassingly rich 
and ornate in its furnish- 
ings. Among its adorn- 
ments are princely articles 
sent over by czars and 
their wives. Many of its 
are of beaten 
gold and silver. 


ornaments 





is 
scarcely prepared, in such 
a wilderness so 


One 
far from 
civilized centers, to step 
inside of a plain-looking 
building and find himself 
surrounded by decorations 
which, in point of value, 
would do credit to any 
cathedral in London, Paris 
or Rome. 

Perhaps next to the 
Church of St. Michael in 
interest is the conspicuous mound whereon the 
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Russian governor’s official residence once stood. 
It is a rocky eminence of considerable eleva- 
tion, ascended by stairs fast crumbling in ruin, 
and marks the spot where royalty held high 
carnival, Here fair women and haughty lords 
feasted, drank and danced; hated, loved and 
despaired. They had to do something to break 
the dull monotony of life in this distant station, 
so they did these things. Very probably life 
did wax intense and tragic about this center. So 
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it is said, at all events, for romance has visited whose mantles of green are parted here and 








the spot and the old castle has its tale of blood- there to rev \ountain streams, which dash 
shed. and leap down the precipitous heights in suc- iq 
Beautiful Lady Lammermoor loved. But un- cessive cataracts—ribbons of silver spray against ba 
happily the object of her affection was an officer a dark background—in their mad race for the i 
of humble rank, and welfare of state required sea. The wl surney presents a most varied ‘i 
she should choose another. Under imperial and pleasing series of splendid changes, of which 
edict she was being compelled to wed against the eye never es, and the stops at the several ; 
her will. The night came. The feast was points afford scenes at once novel and entertain- u 
spread. The guests assembled. But the bride ing. When s secluded hamlet is left to it- . 
came not. Then she was found outside the self and is s inishing in the distance, the i 
drawing-room door, in bridal attire, with a dag- remark is oft urd, ‘‘ How lonely is such a i 
ger-wound in her heart, dead by the side of her life! How | pity those who must live in soli- 
accepted lover. Whether the blade did its work tude like that But, after all, who most is to be Ht 
in his hands or her own has never been known; pitied—the overtaxed sympathizer who is off for i 
but her shadow, in marriage garments, failed not a brief respit m too exacting social duties, or 
thereafter to pass down the long corridor each the comfort d contented fisherman or i 
night at the stroke of twelve. hunter, who is healthy, happy and satisfied H 
Unfortunately some prosaic individuals have with his lot Game is plentiful in the moun- {: 
endeavored to discredit this little story, but their tains, fish are dant in the sea. Wants are 
efforts appear in no other light than a heartless few, simple, sily supplied ; and life may be 
attempt to rob a cold country of its sole bit of wholesome | good. Sympathy is usually ’ 
warming romance. The exact truth of the mat- wasted on sturdy yeomen who deal with Nature 
ter can never be established, because the old first-hand. 17 uuld searcely trade their lot ia 
castle where the lady walked is in ashes and the with the ambitious, the nervous, the dyspeptic. ' 
good people who witnessed her ghostly promen- One is remind f Cowper’s ‘‘ Cottager’’: I 
ades are dead. ‘Yon cottage ts at her own door, ; 
Though not an ideal country for residence, Pillow and sall her little store, p 
Alaska does approach the ideal as a place to Content, thoug in and cheerful, if not gay, 
visit. It is not every summer excursion that SPuflling h Mo quae the Seen oe 
‘ : : rn : Just earns a s ty pittance, and at night 
will carry one into the land of giant glaciers and vel nena er heart and pocket light. 
towering icebergs whose sides, hollowed bythe Shie for her sphere by nature fit, : 
lapping waves, reflect all the gorgeous hues of Has little u ding and no wit, p 
the rainbow. For nearly the entire distance the Receives n yet, though her lot be such, 
vessel’s course is landlocked, thus making the 7 °!!seme an Rgent, She senaeTs smnee. 
j Py Just knows, a ows no more, her Bible true— } 
voyage virtually over a succession of inland Arteushs the Srenchuses never knew i 
lakes. Scenery is superlatively beautiful. Mile And in that ter reads with sparkling eyes : 
after mile of wildest grandeur glides by like a _ Her title to sure in the skies. 
continuous panorama. Islands right and left, Oh, happy “unt oh, unhappy bard! 
rising abruptly to hundreds of leet and clothed ~ sory . ae peaptios riggs 
in deepest green from high-water line to summit, is at 1 of half @ twille:fruee home. t 
are cut in half by the clear, smooth water ; and He, lost in his vain heart prefers, 
to landward are lofty snow-capped mountains She safe in the simplicity of hers,’ ‘ 
CONTENTMENT. 
By WILL M. STEELE. 
For love, for gold, for glory 
Men strive and yearn, and yearning 
Despair ; hope ceasing to instill 
That energy which might have m¢ 
Success before the life was spent. 
F’en when the goal has been atta ; 
There yet remains one unattained ; 
Joy’s diadem lacks just one gem, 4 
The one which rarest falls to men ' 


A jewel only Heaven-sent, 
Known to the world as contentment 








ANDREW JACKSON. 


HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS. 
FOURTH PAPER.— JACKSON AS STATESMAN AND PRESIDENT. 
By A. OAKEY HALL, 
PART I. 
Tue wonderful and tenacious hold which bold, personal and wholly officially unauthorized 


General Andrew Jackson took politically upon the 
American mind is well illustrated by the fact that 
there is a town in the less settled parts of Penn- 
sylvania wherein live veteran yeters who still 
constantly desire to vote for Jackson, and where 
traditional huzzas for Jackson and ‘‘ Old Hick- 
ory’’ are yet to be heard, although their hero 
has lain under the sod of the Hermitage for more 
than a half century. But it is certain that no 
one has yet been able to figure when Andrew 
Jackson’s campaign for personal popularity and 
the office of President really 


began. It was the _ great 
Southwest that first com- 
menced to observe his great 


executive abilities. Not un- 
til the battle of New Orleans 
occurred was popular notice 
toward his attractive qualities 
much excited at the North- 
east. During the naval war 
large numbers in New Eng- 
land sympathized with Eng- 
land, and of course, against 
Jackson, as witness the feel- 
ings of the Peace Party and 
the assemblage of the 
detested Hartford Conven- 
tion that opposed the war 
measures of President Madi- 
All 
throughout his political career 


now 


son and his Congress. 


Jackson’s strongest and most virulent enemies 
were found in New England, more particularly in 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut. But in 
Maine and New Hampshire Jackson’s popularity 
generally remained ascendant. If a period shall. 
be selected when Andrew Jackson began to be 
politically a popular idol, that may be fixed at 
the time when news crept over the Union—the 
word crept is appropriate with reference to the 
mails system of eighty years ago—regarding his 


* Previous papers in this series of articles were: 
number; ‘‘ Andrew Jackson as a Military Commander, 
Jackson’s Time,’’ in the January number. 





JACKSON IN 18145. 


FROM A MINIATURE OWNED BY MRS, D., 8. SMITH, 
JACKSON, MICH, 


” 


raid (for it was nothing else) upon Pensacola, 
Jackson’s action against the Spanish there was 
really the key that subsequently opened Florida 
to its cession. 

Nearly every successful candidate for the Pres- 
idency since Monroe’s ‘‘era of good feeling’’ has 
had a manage 


Yr 


r or a Warwick to push his claims 
and exploit his chances of success. 
Jackson remains the most notable instance 
among public men of having possessed from 
first to last, in his great political career, not 
alone one such managing ad- 
herent, but many. It was 
the coterie of John A. Dix, 
Azariah C. Flagg and Edwin 
Crosswell (called, during the 
thirties, the Albany Regen- 
ey), which pushed the for- 
tunes of President Martin Van 


Andrew 


suren. Virginia Congressman 
John M. Botts John 
Tyler’s stage manager. Dan- 
iel E. Sickles and Augustus 
Schell, of New York, divided 
with August Belmont, Sr., the 
honor of bringing, by man- 
agement, James Buchanan to 
the fore of all his Presidential 
rivals. 


was 


Roscoe Conkling was 
indubitably the promoter of 
General Grant’s political cam- 
paigns—for the great soldier 
was always a child at the game of politics. A 
famous Illinois politician named N. B. Judd—who 
became a foreign minister under Lincoln—was 
accredited as having been the adroit manipulator 
at the Chicago Convention of 1860 of Lincoln’s 
success over the manipulations of Thurlow Weed, 
the clever political manager of Seward. Similarly 
it was to the long, intimate friendship of Major 
W. B. Lewis—Andrew Jackson’s nearest neigh- 
bor and bosom associate at Nashville—that was 
‘Andrew Jackson’s Private Life,’’? in the November 
in the December number ; and “ Military Heroes of 























owing the evident po- 
litical manipulations 
which entered the gen- 
eral for the 
tial race, as, in 
languagi 


Presiden- 
turf 
,a three-year- 
old against such strong 
thoroughbreds as John 
Quincy \dams, Hen- 
ry Clay and William 
H. Crawford, an effi- 
cient cabinet officer 
under Madison. This 
Major Lewis had been 
quartermaster with 
General Jackson in his 
Southern 

and many 
private secretary on 
important 
Indeed, says a_biog- 
rapher: ‘‘From the 
year 1822 to 1829 the 
principal employment 
of Major Lewis’s leis- 


campaigns, 
times his 


occasions, 


ure hours was electioneering for General Jackson ; 
and when his efforts had been crowned with suc- 
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PRESIDENT JACKSON, 
FROM THE ENGRAVING BY JAMES B. LONGACRE, IN THE P 
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alone he retained to the 
Jackson with 
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cess he accompanied 
the general to Wash- 
ington, and lived with 
him in the Presiden- 
tial Mansion for a 
time, sharing the pri- 
vate apartments of the 
President. Major 
Lewis in most mat- 
ters, political and do- 
mestic, was Jackson’s 
second self. Nothing 
was done without his 
cognizance and few 
things without his aid. 
Possessed of an ample 
estate, modest and un- 
aspiring, the labors 
of Major Lewis on be- 
half of General Jack- 
were voluntary 
and disinterested; and 
his influence upon 
him was at all times 
salutary. Almost 


son 


last the friendship of 
ut agreeing with him in opinion 
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upon subjects of controversy.’’ So Major Lewis 
made a good political manager. 

It may here be observed that in relation to 
any personal exertion toward aiming at the 
Presidency, Jackson was as, innocent as were 
Lincoln and Grant. That. which first rivetted 
Jackson’s love for Lewis was the latter’s rushing 
to the defense of Mrs. Jackson’s good name when 
her first and divorced husband and _ his friends 
shortly after her second 
marriage undertook to 
assail her. As early as 


sentiments, as expressed to President Monroe, 
drew attention to his claims and worth as a 
civilian, as well as a military chieftain. Similar 
references might be given to the subsequent 
claims in the same direction made for General 
William Henry Harrison, and that were wholly 
lacking’'in the case of General Zachary Taylor. 
Those were not the days of National Conventions. 
Presidential nominations then emanated from 


LETTER FROM ANDREW 


REPRUDUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL BY 


1820 Major Lewis pro- | ee 44 
cured a paragraph to be me oleoe 2. ISSE 


printed in a Nashville 
Democratic newspaper 
mentioning Jackson as 
a Presidential candi- 
date. The intimation 
was copied into the New 
York Courier and En- 
quirer, and was brought 
to Jackson’s notice 


S, 


while he was governor 


Pa ee Jie th an 


of Florida Territory by a=CaneSha. brwwedibaer, ho~teee. I Proc, 


Judge Brackenridge, 
his secretary. The lat- 
ter, in a private letter, 
wrote: ‘‘ After reading 
the paragraph, Jackson 
said ‘Do they think 
that I am such a 
d d fool as to think 


myself fit for Presi- 
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dent of the United —— , aT cA Sha Seek A.D 
States? No, sir; I ~ g 


Sir ; 
know what I am fit 
for. I can command 
a body of men in a 
rough way, but I am 
not fit for President.’ ’’ 


This letter was in after #2#@ ——— Af erGaoe 
years much quoted and ed ‘as 


used against him by 


his political opponents 2 Pury eve Oe 


and harsh critics. 

In the year 1816, while Monroe was President- 
elect, and in 1817, when the latter had entered 
the White. House, there ensued a lofty and dis- 
passionate correspondence between them, initiated 
from: Jackson’s military headquarters .in the 
West; and it was the publication of these letters 
when Monroe’s second» term’ was expiting that 
popularly endorsed Major Lewis’s prior efforts 
and attracted widespread political attention 
toward the hero of New Orleans. Jackson’s 
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the caucus of a State Legislature or of a Con- 
gressional caucus in either party. Tennessee, 
in the summer of 1822, took the initiative for 
Jackson, and her Legislature ( Major Lewis in the 
lobby engineering) expressly nominated Jack- 
son, and in the succeeding year his State 
strengthened that movement by once more send- 


ing him to the Federal Senate. Twenty-five 


members voted against him, and while at the 
subsequent election every one of these again 
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became candidates, twenty-two of them were Clay, pertly wrote: ‘‘General Jackson was not 
defeated, and mainly because they opposed the before unknown ; but this decasion lifted him 
now popular idol. A subsequent chronicler of from the comparat 


ively vulgar place of a meteor 
these occurrences remarked that when intelli- in the atmosphere of earth to the position-of a 


gence of them reached the Northeast ‘‘ they were star in the firmament above.”’ 

received with a chorus of pooh-poohs from press The Congressional party to which Jackson be- 
and politicians of all shades.’’ Similar pooh- longed held a caucus a month later than that 
poohs were heard in that quarter during 1844 reception, at Jackson got only one vote 
from the adherents of candidate Henry Clay, out of sixty-seven. Daniel Webster, in a letter 
JACKSON TO HIS WIFE IN ISIS. dated at this period, 
PERMISSION OF COLONEL ANDREW JACKSON, W rote ; ‘* General Jack- 


son’s manners are more 
Presidential than those 


ain — of any of thecandidates. 
oS aHe low Boone Fon Pet hrrceg eis grave, mi 


is grave, mild and 


— 4 ot oe , reserved. My wife is 

—¥ Gre A oe oc te at for him decidedly.”’ 
ane oa" Sow —-iy- eae tie Pennsylvania was 
4 oO the next State to nomi- 
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the Bay State by voting 
ha D2. ZL. c 0 Lactbr0.. r against low duties on 


cotton and woolen 


PS ge er aioe goods, while he pleased 

a ° the general masses by 

Z. “ C Ae oo cL fre Dy imposing increase of 

Gonos duty upon India silks, 

and favoring a reduc- 

tion of duties upon 

who contemptuously asked about his opponent, blankets. The evident popular impulse in his 

‘* Who is James K. Polk?” as well as in some favor as Presidential candidate caused him to 

Southern quarters after Lincoln had been nom- reconsider his—perhaps impetuous—dislike to 

inated. the idea as expressed in Florida, for he is found 

Jackson’s prominence was aided at a grand writing to intimate friends thus: ‘If it is in- 

reception given January 8th, 1824, in Washing- tended by. Providence’ that I should fill the 

ton, by Secretary of State Adams, in celebration Presidential chair, I will ‘submit to it with all 

of the Battle of New Orleans, whereat Mrs. humility ; but be assured ‘that is an event that 

Adams, as hostess, took the arm of Senator I never wished nor expected. My ambition was 

Jackson and introduced him to the guests. Of to spend the remainder of’ my days in domestic 
this incident Colton, the biographer of Henry retirement with my little family.” 
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The canvassing for President was then done 
wholly by States, and quite independently of each 
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other. The campaigns were conducted 
locally according to the original aim of 
the fathers of the Constitution, who did 
not contemplate a national election for 
President and Vice-President, as the sys- 
tem of electoral colleges prove. Such an 
election was in early times an action of 
the people as segregated in States, and 
Presidential electors were mainly chosen 
by Congressional districts, or in two or 
three instances by State legislatures. Party 
feeling ran very high during the twenties, 
and even more acrimoniously than in 
later days, and with deeper personal feel- 
ing and animadversions. In the election 
of 1824 there were 261 electoral votes to 
be cast. Crawford, among betting men, 
was the favorite, and yet only two States— 
Georgia and Virginia-—gave him undivided 
votes. 

A similar result came to Henry Clay, 
with only Kentucky, Missouri and Ohio to 
his aid; to Adams with New England 
entire, and to Jackson with eleven States. 
Scattering or divided votes came to each 
of the four candidates, so that Jackson 
headed the plurality list with ninety-nine 
votes, and there were eighty-four for Adams, 
forty-one for Crawford, and thirty-seven for 
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Clay, and in that numerical order ranged the 
popular vote. But there was not a majority for 
Jackson, so the election for the first and only 
time lapsed to the House of Representatives by 
States—that is, if a majority of Congressmen 
from any one State voted for a candidate, he 
gained that State, although the result may have 
been reached only by a majority of one Congress- 
man. When General Jackson reached Wash- 
ington to retake his Senatorial seat it was 
known that there was no popular election, and 
party feeling engendered a new campaign, also 
hot and acrimonious, among the Congressmen , 
for with several candi- 
dates existing former 
preferences might pos- 
sibly subside into com- 
promises and changes 
of party feeling. 

As the fourth candi- 
date Clay was constitu- 
tionally out of the race, 
but his Congressional 
friends still possessed f 
votes within States. In- oo 
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voice; for Maryland and Illinois, which had 
given majorities at the polls for Jackson, cast 
their votes, by majority of Congressmen from 
ach State, for Adams. To him also went Clay’s 
popular States; and of the eleven States which 
had voted popularly for Jackson, four voted for 
Adams. The result was determined by ballot, 
and Daniel Webster and the eccentric John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke acted as tellers. The great 
statesman of the Bay State made the announce- 
ment: ‘‘ Thirteen States have voted for John 
Quincy Adams, which is a majority.”’ 

President Monroe had announced a White 
House levéefor the even- 
ing, and it was of course 
crowded. Some went 
to congratulate Adams, 
the elect ; and others 
to sympathize with 
Jackson, the defeated. 
The atmosphere was 
irradiated by the Adams 
rising sun, for Monroe 
was naturally delighted 
at the choice of his 








deed, he was likely to 
hold the balance of 
power. He became a 
Banquo who could be- 








gat kings but not be 
one. Clay was known 
to be hostile to both 
Jackson and Adams; 
and the query was, 
would he on that ac- 
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would he bargain with 
either of the two for- 
mer? Atonce all man- 
ner of intrigues were 
set on foot. James Bu- 


fluence to Crawford, or Peet tat 





FAC-SIMILE OF AN INVITAT 
OF JACKSON’ 


chanan, then a member of the House and a 
friend of Jackson, sounded Clay as to a cabinet 
position if he would aid the general. So did 
Sam Houston. Nor could it be different with 
respect to the adherents of Adams. 

Congress has known of late years many pas- 
sages of intrigue and log-rolling among its mem- 
bers; but this restless turmoil among its mem- 
bers toward substituting Congressional for popu- 
lar election of a President was now observable 
for the first time in the history of the Republic, 
and became an object of intense interest through- 
out all parts of the Union. The Congressional 
election to a large extent reversed the popular 








ever been, and almost 
melancholy in looks. 
Chance in the prome- 
nade brought the two 
suddenly face to face. 


ION TO A BALL IN HONOR 
S ELECTION, 


Adams was escorting himself ‘alone, peculiar and 


grand.’ Jackson hada matron on his right arm. 
The general extending his left arm (which had 
often held his sword when the right had been in- 


jured ) with long reach of a prize tighter to- 
ward Adams, said, with exquisite gallantry of 
tone : ‘ My ri 


the fair, so wv 


ht hand, as vou see, is devoted to 
h my left I must congratulate you.’ 
In a chilling 
the lady, replied, as he mechanically took hold 


ecent Adams, not even bowing to 


of Jackson’s fingers—-much as the unemotional 
dude of 1897 would do under similar hand-shake 
are very well, General Jackson,’ 
Another on-looker and 


eS | hope ‘ 


and turned way.” 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY EARL IN THE POSSESSION OF MK, W 


Letter from James Parton in reference to this painting 
* NEwBuRYPorT, Mass., January 10th, 1888, 

I have long thought that your painting of General Jackson ought to 
It is the very man who put his 
foot upon nullification and brought France to her good behavior—the identical old Hick- 
Considering all the circumstances, I should think the 


“My DEAR Sir 
belong to some public body, and, if possible, to the nation. 


ory, dressed in his Sunday clothes. 
portrait ought to bring $1,000, at least Very truly yours, 
auditor has narrated that there was an Adams ex- 
ultant emphasis on the title general, as much as 
to imply, ‘You remain mere general, while I 
am President-elect.’’ Nevertheless, Adams was a 
graduate of courtiership and diplomacy, but of 
the European kind; while Jackson was an im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted child of Nature, from 
Western wilds, yet versed in social regulations 
through the teachings of his wife (who, now a 
chronic invalid, was unable to be present) and 
through some prior experience in Washington 
drawing-rooms as a Senatorial guest. ‘‘ One 
wrote a third guest, ‘‘ on this 
historic occasion for gallantry and heartiness, the 


was conspicuous,”’ 
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other for frigidity and repel- 
lent self-concentration.’’ 

On the next day it became 
authentically known that Clay 
would receive his price and 
take the Portfolio of State. De- 
feated Crawford went home to 
a dying bed, and Jackson to 
confide his vexation and cha- 
grin to his invalid wife. How 
strong were those feelings ap- 
pears from a letter dispatched 
to his fidus Achates, Major 
Lewis, wherein Jackson wrote : 
‘* So, you see, the Judas of the 
West has received his pieces of 
silver, and his end will be the 
same.’’ Perhaps Jackson was 
prophetic, for not a few poli- 
ticians have felt that in 1844 
Henry Clay largely hanged his 
success as Presidential candi- 
date by writing too many com- 
promises, and too politic epis- 
tles regarding tariff matters. 

Inauguration morning duly 
arrived, and its first event was 
the administration of the oath 
of office by Jackson, as the old- 
est Senator, to Vice-President 
Calhoun, who had been popu- 
larly chosen by the reception 
of 181 electoral votes out of 
261—thirteen votes of the mi- 
nority having been electorally 
awarded to Jackson for Vice- 
President by electors who voted 
for Clay or Adams for the prin- 
cipal office. Among the con- 
gratulators who greeted Adams 
in the Executive Mansion, after 
he returned from the oath-tak- 
ing at the Capitol, was, of course, Jackson, on 
which occasion it was noticed that Adams put on 
some unwonted cordiality—perhaps feeling what, 
in Bulwer’s play of ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,”’ 
Damas thus 


JAMES PARTON.” 


General 
expressed : ‘‘It is astonishing how 
much I like a man after I have fought him !’’ 
But Senator Jackson, true to his party colors 
and private convictions, joined the fourteen Sen- 
atorial colleagues who voted against Clay’s con- 
firmation ; and then journeyed homeward, re- 
ceiving triumphal plaudits everywhere, although 
defeated. 

As has often since been the case, a second 
campaign for Jackson took immediate birth on 




















XUM 


the inauguration day that accentu- 
ated his defeat ; and Jacksonian news- 
papers throughout the Union already 
named him for the 1828 campaign. 
The Tennessee Legislature, in the au- 
tumn of 1825, formally nominated 
him. In accepting its address Jack- 
son not only resigned his Senator- 
ship, but took occasion, in a stirring 
document embodying the resigna- 
tion, to lecture Clay on his bargain, 
to incriminate Adams, and to pro- 
pose a constitutional amendment 
forbidding a re-election of a President, 
but extending his term to six years ; 
and also a law denying office in the 
General Government to any Con- 
gressman or to any ex-Congressman 
until he had been out of office two 
full years. 

Major Lewis kept the nomination 
ealdron boiling, and in May, 1826, 
an immense public meeting in Phila- 
delphia made a renomination of Jack- 
son, which Georgia and a few other 
States endorsed. As each 8th of Jan- 
uary came around Jacksonians, in 
celebrating the anniversary of the 
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M THE ORIGINAL BY THUSS. 
Orleans, made it the occasion of 
Jackson now had the Presi- 
uote widely used political slang 
onnet, for the Hermitage began 
f committee gatherings and for 
f letters and invitations, and to 
is was Canton, Ohio, during the 
But all this vexed Mrs. Jackson, 
having chronic heart 
strongly opposed a renomina- 
first time he did not heed her 
tis not unlikely that if he had 
inced his declination to again 
have been no diminution of the 
or him as instigated by a per- 
ry against Adams of a corrupt 


w received most important aid 


iting Jackson from Senator 


iren—a lineal successor of Burr in 


it private character—who took 
New York campaign for Jackson, 


no opportunity in his Senatorial 
position on tl 


1e floor to inveigh against the 


istration and to incidently imply 
kson could not have been chosen. 
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It was an open secret during the autumn of 
1827 that Van Buren—already nicknamed by 
his opponents the sly Kinderhook fox—arranged 
that the following 8th of January celebration 
should be national. To that end he induced the 
Louisiana Legislature to invite Jackson to per- 
sonally visit New Orleans and participate in the 
festivities. Invitations were sent into all States. 
Jackson was embarked at Natchez, under charge 
of a committee, and just above New Orleans was 
met by a fleet of river craft that was crowded 
with Jackson men from all 





weight came when, in July, two King-ly edi- 
torials appeared—one intimating that if Jackson 
was beaten the South intended to secede, and 
another attacking him as a slave-holder. 

In those paragraphs against Jackson appears 
the germs of Mrs. Stowe’s great novel as well as 
of the political Free Soil platforms for Fremont 
or Lincoln. And these paragraphs were copied 
into every Adams newspaper. But there were 
four other editors on the Jackson side who were 
more than a match for Charles King with the 
political pen—Isaac Hill, of 





parts of the Union, and on 
which were surviving soldiers 
of the 1815 battle. There was 
an enthusiastic landing at 
New Orleans, a procession, 
much banqueting, and four 
days of celebration. And to 
every Jackson newspaper in 
the country were despatched 
glowing accounts of the festiv- 
ities. 

Throughout the spring and 
summer of 1828, the most 
heated and personal Presi- 
dential campaign that the 
Republic had yet known in- 
tervened. Perhaps only the 
Harrison and Van Buren cam- 
paign, and that of the Fre- 
mont and Lincoln years, ex- 
eceded it in these respects. 
Jackson men berated Adams, 
and Adams’s adherents vili- 
fied Jackson, and again at- 
tacked even his wife as to her 
divorce and maidenly con- 





duct. There was nota village 
or city that did not erect a 
hickory pole flagstaff in 
honor of Old Hickory Jack- 





the New Hampshire Patriot ; 
Francis P. Blair of Washing- 
ton City, and Duff Green, 
also of the National cap- 
ital; and James Watson 
Webb, of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, assisted 
by a then young editorial 
writer, James Gordon Ben- 
nett, whose clever electioneer- 
ing paragraphs were  po- 
tently copied by Jackson ed- 
itors everywhere. Moreover, 
the Jackson cry for Universal 
Suffrage in every Northern 
State appealed to the com- 
mon people. During this 
campaign of 1828 those 
whom Gladstone termed ‘‘ the 
classes and the masses’’ di- 
ametrically opposed each 
other—the first for Adamis, 
and the last-named uttering 
the ubiquitous ror populi of 
‘Hurrah for Jackson.’’ This 
ror populi carried the election 
triumphantly. Jackson re- 
ceived 115 more electoral 
votes than Adams ; and Jack- 
son’s own State, on popular 





son. ‘* Hurrah for Jackson ’? BRONZE SEATUE OF GENERAL JACKSON INTHE yote, went almost unanim- 


° , TENNESSEE STATE 
became, as it were, a Na- 


tional Shibboleth. It was in this campaign that 
what the South called the ‘‘ Hydra head of 
Abolition ’’ first raised its head. And it was the 
New York American which brought it into being. 
That journal was edited by Charles King, son 
of Rufus King, subsequently father-in-law of the 
great French diplomat and statesman, M. Wad- 
dington, and who died President of Columbia 
College—himself of statesmanlike education, and 
a scholar and estimable Knickerbocker gentle- 
man. Whatsoever he wrote and published, there- 
fore, obtained great consequence, and much 


CAPITOL, NASIIVILLE, 


ously for him—nine South- 
ern States in his behalf and only seven North- 
ern States for Adams, with New York and Mary- 
land divided. 

When the result was announced to Mrs. Jack- 
son she said: ‘‘ Well, for Mr. Jackson’s sake”’ 
(she never used the title General), ‘I am glad ; 
but for my own part I do not wish it.’ The 
dear lady never lived to call her husband Presi- 
dent, for in the month succeeding the choice she 
died, with the hero tenderly holding her hand 
and occasionally laying his own upon her heart 
to detect its pulsations. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—ContInvep. 


va od AM delighted to see that 


you have so far recov- 
ered, Mrs. Waring,’’ said 
Robinson, while Myron 
was walking across the 
room. 

‘*T am feeling much 
better, thank you,”’ she 
answered ; ‘‘ but my head still aches rather pain- 
fully.”’ ‘ 

*¢ Ah, indeed !’’ 

The door closed upon Myron, and with the 
click of the latch Robinson felt his heart beat a 
little harder, for he was now upon the verge of 
an experiment, the result of which he could not 
doubt if he made no slip at the beginning. He 
quickly seized upon Mrs. Waring’s headache as a 
favorable cue to his operations. 

‘*T wish I had known,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
it was simply a headache that you were suffer- 
ing from, for I think I could have helped you.”’ 

‘*T am afraid not,’’ returned Mrs. Waring ; 
‘*T have tried a number of things at other times 
and have always found that the head will ache 
as long as it wants to, and nothing can be done 
to stop it.’’ 

‘‘Did you never try passes upon the fore- 
head ?’ and Robinson indicated what he meant 
by rising and gently moving the palm of his 
hand across her brow. 





‘‘Never for headache,’’ answered Mrs. War- 
ing, with a little start. 
‘But you have tried it, then ?”’ 
‘* Well,”’ she answered, with an uneasy smile, 
Vol. XLV.—11. 


* Begun in the 





‘when I was a girl a mesmerist came to our 
town and worked over me like that, and I 
am told he made me do ridiculous things. I 
was unconscious of it, and the experience left 
me in an exhausted condition. My father never 
permitted the thing to happen again, for he 
thought it was bad for me.”’ 

‘*So it doubtless would be,’’ responded Rob- 
inson, ‘‘if the mesmeric, or—as it is called now- 
adays— hypnotic power was exercised by an 
evil-minded person. Now, I am not a saint, 
Mrs. Waring ; I suppose I am a terribly 
wicked young man.’’ 

‘*That’s only your joke,’’ she answered, with 
a smile, for Robinson’s manner was almost frol- 
icsome. 

‘* Well, of course I would not permit anybody 
else to suggest that Iwas not morally perfect ; 
however, I was going to say, that the hypnotic 
power can be used for good, and if you haven’t 
any objections, I should like very much to see if 
I cannot relieve that headache* of yours. I 
don’t suppose that I need promise you that I 
shall not make you do anything ridiculous ?”’ 

‘Oh, no; I know you wouldn’t do that,”’ 
murmured Mrs. Waring. 

Without waiting for her consent, Robinson 
was lightly caressing ‘her forehead with slow, 
steady strokes 

‘‘T don’t know that I have any objections, 
she continued, after the briefest pause, her voice 
wavering slightly; ‘‘ but I would not want you 
to put me to sleep and have Mrs. Crawford come 
in and find me so.’’ 

May number. 


” 
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‘*T’ll look out for that,’ responded Robinson, 
keeping up the passes and glowing with excite- 
ment as he noted the monotonous ring of her 
words. She was yielding readily to the subtle 
influence. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘ your head is already be- 
ginning to feel easier, is it not ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, slowly, ‘‘the pain has 
almost ceased.”’ 

‘* Very well, then.’ 

He kept his hand upon her brow, and moved 
around until he stood squarely in front of her. 

‘* Now look me in the eyes for just a moment, 
Mrs. Waring.’’ 

She complied at once, her gaze assuming a 
fixed, almost vacant expression. 


5 


‘Your headache has entirely disappeared, 
Mrs. Waring ?”’ 

re” 

‘*You are very happy; you are thinking of 
your daughter’s coming marriage, and your joy 
is unclouded.”’ 

A smile of perfect content lit Mrs. Waring’s 
wan features, and she answered, readily : 

‘‘T never was so happy in my life.”’ 

‘‘T know that. Now, you are going to remain 
happy with a brief interval for the rest of your 
days.”’ 

‘**T believe I shall,’’ she responded, fervently. 

‘* And you are going to believe everything that 
I tell you. You understand that, do you not?” 

‘Yes, I shall believe everything.”’ 

Holding his breath from the intensity of ex- 
citement, Robinson stepped cautiously back un- 
til he came to the door of the dining-room. 
Without removing his eyes from Mrs. Waring’s 
face, which was still lighted with a glad smile, 
he put his hand behind his back and opened the 
door. 

The three were waiting curiously for his‘sum- 
mons. He did not need to speak ; they followed 
him into the room and stood perfectly still, won- 
deringly awaiting the outcome. 

‘“Now, Mrs. Waring,’’ said Robinson, when 
he had once more placed himself directly before 
her, ‘‘there is nobody in this room but you and 
me.”’ 

She looked vacantly about the apartment and 
nodded. 


‘“Now,’’ he continued, impressively, ‘ 


I am 
sorry to disturb you, but it will be for only a 
moment. You have forgotten whoTam. Think. 
Tell me who I am.”’ 

Mrs. Waring looked up at him in mute sur- 
prise, and after a moment answered in a low 


voice: 


‘*You are Mr. Robinson.”’ 

‘‘You are mistaken!’’ exclaimed Robinson, 
sternly, ‘‘I am Professor Hubbard. Understand 
me, Mrs. Waring, I am Professor Hubbard. I 
am Professor Hubbard.”’ 

At the first declaration Mrs. Waring started 
and her brows contracted ; at the second her eyes 
opened wider and her lips parted; at the third 
she started to rise, trembling in every limb and 
reaching out her hands feebly. 

‘Sit down!’’ commanded Robinson. ‘Sit 
down and tell me about those diamonds.”’ 

The poor woman sank back into her chair and, 
after what seemed to be an effort to remember, 
began in a low, sing-song voice that was dis- 
tinctly audible to the amazed listeners behind 
tobinson: 

‘‘T did as you told me,’ she said, ‘for I 
could not help it. I opened Miss Crawford’s 
jewel cabinet with the scissors by pushing back 
the bolt as you told me how. I took all the 
diamonds that I could find and took them to 
my room. I would have brought them to you 
but they were taken away from me.”’ 

‘‘Who took them away from you ?’”’ demanded 
tobinson. ‘‘ You are talking to Professor Hub- 
bard, remember, and he demands to know what 
you did with the diamonds.”’ 

‘**T held them in my hands under a fold of my 
dress for a long time,’’ she responded, ‘and 
then somebody took them away from me. I 
would have brought them to you but that they 
were taken away.”’ 

‘*That was on Tuesday night,’’? said Robin- 
son; ‘‘what did you do on Wednesday night ?”’ 

‘“You told me to come to you at eleven 
o’clock,’’ responded Mrs. Waring, ‘‘and I went. 
I could not take the diamonds because they had 
been taken away from me. You asked me to 
remember who had taken them and I could not: 
you told me to think of it again on the next day 
at noon, and I did, but I could not remember. 
Don’t ask me to remember. I took the dia- 
monds as you told me to, but they were taken 
away. I could not help it; don’t try to make 
me remember 

‘Tt is enough,”’ interrupted Robinson, a little 
disappointed at the break in her memory, but 
confident that he understood it, and amply sat- 
isfied with the result of his experiment. 

‘* You need not try to remember, Mrs. Waring, 
I don’t wish it. I am not Professor Hubbard, I 
am Charles Robinson. Do you understand ?”’ 

There was a momentary expression of perplex- 
ity on Mrs. Waring’s face, and then she an- 
swered, readily : 
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‘** Yes, of course ; you are Mr. Robinson.”’ 

‘‘And you are very happy,’’ continued the 
hypnotist, ‘‘ at the prospect of your daughter’s 
marriage, and your headache has entirely disap- 
peared, has it not ?”’ 

* Vea: 

‘‘T told you,”’ he said, snapping his fingers in 
front of her face, ‘that I should not make you 
go to sleep and get caught napping by my 
friends, the Crawfords, but they came in while I 
was still at work, so here you are without any 


it does not ache now.’’ 


headache and I have been quite successful, have- 
n’t 1?” 

‘‘T declare,’’ responded Mrs. Waring, passing 
her hand over her own brow, ‘‘I feel a little 
dizzy, but the ache is gone. I hope it won't 
come back. Iam really much obliged to you, 
Mr. Robinson.”’ 

She spoke as her own natural self then, and 
the expression upon her face showed that the 
hypnotic command to be happy had not entirely 
lost its force. 

There was such a tremendous lump in My- 
ron’s throat that he could not speak. He walked 
abruptly to a window and looked out at the 
summer-house, where he could see just the edge 
of May’s skirt. 

‘T think I'll go out and join May,”’ he said, 
huskily. 

‘*T wouldn’t tell her,’’ remarked Robinson, 
lightly, ‘‘that I experimented in this way with 
her mother. She might not like it.’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t mention it for the world,”’ re- 
sponded Myron. 

Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte, to whom the 
meaning of the whole scene had been perfectly 
clear, were nearly overcome, but with woman’s 
tact they concealed their emotion, and although 
their voices trembled when they spoke to Mrs. 
Waring of ordinary topics, their guest did not 
notice the fact. 

Robinson strolled idly about the room a mo- 
ment, and thus gave Mrs. Crawford an oppor- 
tunity to speak to him in a whisper. 

‘¢And Professor Hubbard,’’ she said, ‘‘ was, 
then, the guilty person ?”’ 

‘‘ He was the prime mover,’’ responded Rob- 
inson, ‘‘and in any case you can see that your 
guest was wholly innocent.”’ 

‘©Oh, I see that, and I am so rejoiced ; but— 
but- 

‘‘T know what you would say,”’ 
Robinson, 


interrupted 
‘you are wondering who took the 
Well, I think that 
perhaps that boy who is now toiling up the hill 
may be able to tell us.”’ 


diamonds away from her. 


The boy was a messenger from the telegraph 
office, and Robinson went out on the lawn to 
meet him and get his message. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TH FESSOR’S LIFE WORK. 

Roprinson read the message that the boy brought 
him, scrawled inswer upon a blank and then 
strolled over to the summer-house and confronted 
the lovers. 

‘I didn’t keep him very long, did I, Miss 
Waring?’ he asked, jocosely. 

‘*Tt was long enough,’’ she answered, with a 
happy smile. 

‘* But it wasn’t as long as you might have ex- 
pected, hey ?”’ 

‘“Well, perhaps not. Does it mean that you 
want him again ?”’ 

‘‘T am afraid it does; for he ran away before 
I had finished my business.’’ 

Myron rose with an apprehensive glance at his 
friend. 

‘*There’s nothing to be disturbed about,’’ said 
Robinson; ‘‘I simply have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that nearly all the stolen diamonds 
have been recovered and the thief is in custody. 
I presume Miss Waring will excuse us if we re- 
tire to consider what is best to be done next.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Iam so glad to hear that,’’ cried May; 
‘*T have hoped so much that it would be found 
out who took the diamonds.”’ 

‘‘We have found out,” retorted Robinson, 
‘but it doesn’t follow that we are going to tell.’’ 

May looked at him wonderingly. 

‘*The rascal is in New York at this moment,”’ 
said Robinson, referring to his telegram, ‘‘ and I 
have just written a despatch to say that he shall 
be allowed to leave the country.”’ 

‘My!’ exclaimed May, ‘‘that isn’t a bit 
like——”’ 

‘*What they do in detective stories,’’ inter- 
rupted Robinson. ‘‘No, it isn’t, and if you 
please I will leave you with a pleasant little 
mystery to puzzle over while I satisfy your in- 
tended husband that I have done wisely. If he 
chooses to let you into the secret later that is his 
lookout ; you won’t catch me telling you.”’ 

With this he started toward the house, and 
presently Myron followed him. 

‘*Now,’’ said Robinson, quietly, ‘‘ you can 
easily enough manage to let Mrs. Waring go out 
and sit with May, can’t you? If you can't, 
then fix things so that I can talk with you and 
your mother and sister alone.”’ 

Of course there was no difficulty in the way of 
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arranging for the private interview, and presently 
the three Crawfords were seated expectantly be- 
fore Robinson. 

‘Pll be as brief as possible,’ he began ; 
‘‘when Myron intimated that he wished me to 
abandon the investigation——’’ 

‘“It’s mighty good-natured of you to put it so 
mildly,’’ interrupted Myron. 

‘‘No interruptions, please. At that time I 
was fully convinced that Mrs. Waring had taken 
the jewels. I was mystified as to the purpose, 
for it seemed all out of reason unless she was a 
hopeless kleptomaniac that she should steal 
them, then I observed her agitation at the en- 
trance of Professor Hubbard. I had previously 
witnessed a nocturnal visit of hers to the profes- 
sor and had picked up an empty setting that 
Myron identified as a part of the missing property. 

‘‘T found that setting under the professor’s 
laboratory window; naturally I thought that 
Mrs. Waring had taken the jewels there, and 
that the professor in his craze for diamonds had 
ripped out the gem and tossed the setting aside. 

‘‘Mrs. Waring’s demeanor gave me the hint 
that she had acted under hypnotic influence. I 
confronted the professor, and we had a debate in 
which he beat me out of sight. I might have 
won if I could have displayed that battered 
ring dramatically, but Myron had taken it away 
from me. 

‘* Well, just as I was about to buy my ticket at 
the railway station I saw what I ought to have 
thought of before: that the professor, if he had 
had those gems, would never in the world have 
been so careless as to toss the setting out of the 
window. Immediately I began to reason that 
somebody must have put the setting there in the 
hope that I would find it. Almost at the same 
instant it flashed upon me that a certain person 
had dexterously given out a hint that might 
lead a prying investigator like myself to suspect 
the professor. 

‘‘Not to mystify you unnecessarily, that per- 
son was Count Heinrich von Preger. Probably 
you remember his remarks about the professor’s 
hobby for the manufacture of diamonds ?”’ 

His listeners nodded to show that they re- 
membered. 

‘*T recalled how like a Yankee the count had 
questioned me as to my relations with Myron 
and my visit here. It struck me that he might 
have been asking for the purpose of finding out 
what I was up to. He knew that the robbery 
had taken place, he knew that you would in all 
probability engage somebody to investigate the 
affair. 


‘“There was no especial shrewdness on his 
part in inferring that I was the investigator, but 
the one way to prove that an investigation was 
in progress, and that I was concerned in it, was 
by making the affair public. That would com- 
pel Myron to admit the reason of my presence 
here, and probably the count hoped that it 
would result, as it did temporarily, in my ab- 
sence from the scene. At all events, I am satis- 
fied that it was Von Praeger who started the 
news concerning the robbery, which justifies a 
certain guess I made in conversation with My- 
ron. 

‘“*Tt occurred to me then that the real culprit 
might have set the rumors going for the very 
purpose of causing the investigation to be un- 
asked. It is of no importance to prove that my 
guess was correct. The main thing is that Von 
Preger endeavored to direct my suspicion to- 
ward Professor Hubbard ; first, by his remarks ; 
and second, by leaving the empty setting on his 
premises. 

‘‘That was my theory while in the railway 
station. I could see no way under the circum- 
stances to return here for the purpose of verify- 
ing that theory; for, as a matter of fact, Myron 
had forbidden me to keep up the work in such 
terms that I could not have done any good by 
returning. So I went on to New York, and 
then wrote Mr. Leighton Holmes some instruc- 
tions, which I was confident from his friendli- 
ness to the family he would literally follow. 

‘‘He has done so with remarkable success. 
Depending upon him to keep the count con- 
stantly in view, and to have him arrested, if he 
should attempt to leave Scarsdale, I took a night 
train for Boston, and yesterday forenoon I was 
in Wenford, May’s home. 

‘‘T had a dim hope in going there that I 
should prove that Mrs. Waring was not May’s 
mother ; but in this I was disappointed. It does 
not matter at all, for, much as you may believe 
in heredity, there is certainly nothing obnoxious 
in a susceptibility to hypnotic influence ; the 
most upright persons in the world may be good 
subjects, and from my inquiries of yesterday I 
am fully satisfied that Mrs. Waring’s integrity is 
absolutely beyond question—she is a worthy 
mother of a beautiful and admirable daughter.”’ 

tobinson cleared his throat a moment, and 
then continued : 

‘‘T was already determined to attempt the 
hypnotic experiment that you have witnessed. 

‘‘T had told Holmes where to reach me by 
telegraph, and he was instructed to spare no ex- 
pense in informing me fully of any develop- 
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ments. I therefore know that the count called 
on Miss Crawford yesterday morning, and I 
think I can guess the nature of his errand. That, 
however, is of no consequence at present. 

‘‘T came back to New York on a night train 
and found a long despatch waiting for me at the 
telegraph station from Holmes. It told me how 
he had seen Von Praeger prowling around the 
professor’s house at night and how Preeger had 
gone from there to a livery stable and hired a 
carriage in which he was driven to New York. 
Holmes followed him, and at the time of writing 
his despatch had seen Von Praeger purchase a 
ticket for Europe. The steamer on which he 
booked to sail will depart this afternoon. 

‘*T instructed Holmes by a despatch which I 
sent him from the Grand Central Station to con- 
front Von Praeger, accuse him of the robbery, 
demand a statement and the restoration of the 
jewels, and then to hold him for further orders. 
I have just received this despatch from Holmes.”’ 

Robinson then read the telegram that he had 
taken from the boy on the lawn. It was as 
follows : 

‘*Preger exonerates Mrs. Waring completely. Look 
to Professor Hubbard for real culprit. I have all but 
two or three of the jewels in my possession. The miss- 
ing ones have been disposed of by Praeger already. 
What shall I do with him? He tells a story that would 


make it difficult to convict him, although I suppose 
it might be done. Houmes.”’ 


‘“My reply to this,’? remarked Robinson, 
‘‘was substantially in these words: ‘See the 
count on board the ship and stay on dock until 
she has sailed. Then come home.’ My reason 
for this was that I presumed you would prefer 
to announce to your neighbors that the jewels 
had been recovered but that the culprit had es- 
caped rather than to go through the notoriety of 
a criminal trial, in which this unfortunate hyp- 
notic episode would have to be detailed.”’ 

‘‘You were quite right,’’ said Mrs. Crawford, 
and the others agreed with her emphatically. 

‘‘T had dreamed,’’ continued Robinson, ‘‘ of 
prosecuting Professor Hubbard, for it would be 
anice question of law whether the hypnotist 
could be convicted. The question of prosecuting 
him, however, I shall leave to you without rec- 
ommendation.”’ 

‘“The old scientist must not be ignored in the 
matter,’’ exclaimed Myron. ‘‘ Just to think that 
I took him into my confidence and that he ad- 
vised me—ugh !’ 

The memory of the conversation with the pro- 
fessor was too bitter for him to conclude his re- 
mark, 


‘Tt is very shocking to think of the profes- 
sor’s action,’’ said Mrs. Crawford ; ‘‘it can only 
he explained in my mind on the ground of his 
insanity.’’ 

‘*That may be the case,’’ admitted Robinson, 
doubtfully ; ‘‘ but if so it was madness that had 
method in it with a vengeance.”’ 

‘* As a matter of fact,’’ said Myron, ‘‘ the pro- 
fessor will suffer sufficiently in his old age if he 
knows that we know what has happened. __Let’s 
go down and confront him, and if he is unwise 
enough to be stubborn in his denials of the facts 
then we can prosecute him if we think best.’’ 

‘* Just the course I should most like,’’ cried 
Robinson. ‘‘ We'll see if the venerable rascal 
can outwit me again. Let’s not lose any more 
time about it.’’ 

‘*T would still avoid unnecessary publicity,’’ 
suggested Mrs. Crawford, hesitatingly. 

‘*Tam as adverse to that as you are, mother,’’ 
responded Myron. 

The young men went down the hill to the pro- 
fessor’s gate, which was still ajar just as it had 
been when Leighton Holmes followed Count von 
Preeger out of the yard the night before. As they 
walked up toward the door, Vic, hearing them 
coming, jumped again to the window sill and 
snarled shrilly. 

‘‘The cat seems as nervous as the professor 
ought to be,’’? remarked Robinson. 

Myron applied the knocker vigorously. The 
sound could have been heard far up and down 
the hill, but the only response from within the 
house was the repeated crying of the professor’s 
cat. 

‘*Probably marketing in the village,’’ sug- 
gested Robinson. 

‘‘Maybe ; but what if he should have taken 
fright and fled ?”’ 

‘Tt doesn’t seem likely. Knock again !’’ 

The blows resounded more loudly than before, 
and still there was no answer save the pattering 
of Vic’s paws upon the window pane. Robin- 
son stepped to the window and looked in. 

‘He is there,’’ he said, with sudden excite- 
ment. ‘‘ I can see through into the laboratory, and 
it looks as if he had fallen asleep in his chair.’’ 

The young men looked in and rapped loud- 
ly upon the window pane. Vic exerted his 
small strength upon the opposite side, as if he 
would break the glass. The professor did not 
stir. They went around to the laboratory win- 
dow and knocked there. The summons was still 
unavailing. The same ghastly thought occurred 
to both men. Their eyes met, and they under- 
stood each other. 
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‘‘We must break in,’’ said Myron. 

Slowly Robinson produced the button - hook 
that he had used upon one of his other visits 
to this house. 

‘“Tt worked the back door,’’ he muttered ; 
‘‘but that was held by a bolt. Let's try the 
front door.’’ 

He went around to the front and knelt upon 
the steps, and for some moments pottered away 
at the lock in ineffectual attempts to work it. 
The minutes dragged like hours, so anxious were 
they to effect an entrance. 

‘People are coming up the hill,’’ said Myron, 
at length ; ‘‘let’s burst the door down before 
they arrive.’’ 

Robinson stood up, and together they hurled 
themselves against the door. It gave way at the 
first attempt, and as they half fell into the nar- 
row hallway, Vie started with a snarl from the 
parlor and leaped clear over them into the yard, 
and thus across the flower beds and down the 
street, as if pursued by demons. 

The young men went straight into the labo- 
ratory, and found the professor dead in his chair 
before the bench at which he had spent so many 
years of patient toil. 

Within reach of his lifeless arm was a phial 
containing the dregs of a deadly poison. In 
front of him were the sheets of paper upon which 
he had laboriously scrawled the final record of 
his work. The, writing was addressed to Myron. 

‘‘Tt is not the stings of conscience,’’ it read, 
‘‘that impel me to make this confession and 
reparation for an attempted wrong. If I ever 
had a conscience it must have been resolved into 
its elements years ago, and probably nothing has 
kept me from crimes before now except my 
steady devotion to work. 

‘* Long ago I set myself a life task : I would 
discover the secret by which diamonds might be 
made. Others as well as myself have demon- 
strated the scientific possibility of making them. 
I determined that my name should be linked 
with the discovery of a method that should pro- 
duce them in size and quantities to be of value. 
My experiments failed hopelessly ; I could get 
to a certain point and no further. My pride was 
touched, my scientific friends and rivals began 
to scoff at me. My prestige was lost through 
my unceasing devotion to this pursuit. I was 
looked upon as a despised crank—and that | 
could not endure, for I knew that I was scorned 
by my inferiors. 

‘‘T longed to justify myself by the production 
of diamonds that should be of unquestidned 
value, and at last I conceived the idea of getting 
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temporary possession of real stones and exhibit- 
ing them to my rivals as the products of my 
alchemy. How to accomplish this troubled me 
for a long tim: 

‘*In the course of my various studies I had 
made an investigatian of hypnotism, and had 
cultivated a considerable power in that direc- 
tion. When I saw Mrs. Waring at the engage- 
ment party I perceived instantly that she was a 
remarkably delicate subject. It was not difficult 


in the course of that evening, when all the guests 
were busy with each other, to get Mrs. Waring 
under my control. I compelled her to abstract 
the diamonds from Charlotte’s cabinet. She 


was to bring them to me before the night was 
over, but she didn’t come. I could not under- 
stand it, and when at length she did come with- 
out them, I believed that she had wakened from 
the spell I cast upon her, and realizing what she 
had done had resolved to keep them for herself. 

‘““She told me that somebody had taken the 
gemsaway. I thought it might be her daughter, 
but I am now convinced that I was mistaken, 
for the insinuations of your clever friend have 
led me to think that not only he but somebody 
else has discovered the trick by which I effected 
the original robbery. Who that somebody else 
is I cannot surmise, but I see only too clearly 
that this determined young man will trace the 
responsibility for the original theft to me. That 
at my time of life I cannot meet. 

‘*My life work has failed, and under the cir- 
cumstances there is no hope that I can begin 
again. I prefer, therefore, to avoid the humil- 
iation of exposure by ending my career by my 
own hand, and as [ shall profit nothing by 
taking this ugly secret with me I write this to 
undo the wrong that was created by my forcing 
an innocent person to*a criminal act. 

‘*] will further suggest as a scientist and an 
observer of hypnotism that the person who took 
the diamonds from Mrs. Waring may, perhaps, 
be discovered by throwing her into a hypnotic 
trance and recalling her attention to the time 
immediately following her abstraction of the 
jewels. Then the operator should take a list of 
all the persons who were in the house that night, 
and one after another convince the subject that 
he is that person. When he has finally hit upon 
the one who took the jewels from her and thus 
broke the spell under which she then rested, I 
believe she will recognize the name and person- 
ality and thus give the clew to him who now has 
the diamonds in his possession. 

‘*T confess that as I write this I would like to 
linger in life long enough to see this subtle ex- 
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periment tried upon the subconsciousness of so 
delicate a subject as Mrs. Waring, but I cannot 
endure the thought of meeting the reproachful 
glances of lifelong friends. 

‘*To you who sought my advice as a father I 
might seek forgiveness, if my convictions were 
such that I felt that any good would come of 
your forgiveness. As it is, I hope that this is 
set forth with sufficient clearness to convince you 
that there is absolutely no hereditary stain in 
Miss Waring’s blood that should preclude your 
marriage with her. Eruraim Hupparp.”’ 

* X + x * X* 

Late in the afternnon Leighton Holmes came 
up from New York city with the statement of 
Count von Praeger. It is not necessary to put 
it in detail; in brief, the situation, so far as he 
was concerned, was this: 

He had seen, as he told Charlotte, Mrs. Waring 
at work at the cabinet. Whether his purpose in 
going upstairs at that time was to commit rob- 
bery or not, is not known to anybody save him- 
self. He maintained to Holmes, when con- 
fronted by that indignant and energetic young 
man, that he believed Mrs. Waring to be an ad- 
venturess of the worst description. 

He instantly saw what a power it might give 
him in the household if he should permit the 
robbery to take place, and then hold the threat 
of exposure over Charlotte in just the way he 
had attempted. To make more certain that he 
could control this weapon, he watched Mrs. 
Waring until she had abstracted the gems and 
taken them to her room. Having thus located 
her room, he left the house with Carroll True- 
man. 

As soon as he reached Trueman’s house he 
went to his own room, ostensibly to retire. In 
reality he slipped out again at once and re- 
turned to The Towers, where he mingled’ with 
the departing guests. He thus effected an en- 
trance without the least difficulty, and went up- 
stairs and entered Mrs Waring’s room, which 
was not locked. 

He turned the key as soon as he entered, and 
then stood still for a considerable time, for the 
room was in darkness and he could not make 
out where Mrs. Waring was. At last he distin- 
guished her seated in a chair, with her hands 
concealed beneath a fold of her dress. As his 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness he 
could see that her eyes were wide open. He did 
not yet grasp the truth of the situation—that 


is, that she was under hypnotic influence—but 
he dared not move lest she should see him, 
although he was filled with wonder at the fact 
that she had not observed his entrance into the 
room. 

When the last guest had departed and the 
house was still, he approached her and shook 
her lightly. It was with difficulty that she was 
aroused, but at length she started up with a fear- 
ful scream, and as she did so the two or three 
jewel cases which she had held in her hand fell 
to the floor. Von Preger instantly picked them 
up, ran to a window and dropped to the ground 
beneath. Later, by the exercise of ordinary ob- 
servation, he not only perceived the truth in 
regard to the hypnotic influence, but inferred 
that Robinson was investigating the case. 

He declared that it had been his intention if 
Charlotte had accepted him to expose Professor 
Hubbard and restore the gems. Having been 
rejected, and having been confronted by an ac- 
cepted suitor, he had not had the nerve to carry 
his plan to the end, and so had decided to leave 
the country. 

He declared to Holmes that it was his inten- 
tion to send the jewels back by consigning them 
to an express company just before the departure 
of the steamer; this may or may not be be- 
lieved. Holmes and others at Scarsdale were 
decidedly of the opinion that the count’s greed 
had determined him to make away with the 
jewels without Charlotte’s hand if he could not 
get possession of them, or an equal fortune by 
marriage with her. 

There was too much happiness, however, among 
all parties there to speculate long upon what the 
count might have dene, and it was sufficient for 
interested friends to know that Robinson and 
Holmes, by some very clever management which 
neither of them would ever tell about, had in- 
duced the rascally count to surrender the greater 
part of his booty. 

The professor’s secret, except so far as it was 
known to Robinson and the Crawfords and 
Holmes, was buried with him, and when the 
wedding bells rang out for a double marriage in 
the Crawford family, by which Myron obtained 
a wife and Charlotte a husband, there was no sus- 
picion in May’s mind that her mother had been 
an unwitting thief, and Mrs. Waring wept tears 
of joy at her daughter’s happiness without the 
shadow of an idea that she had been concerned 
in the abstraction of the Crawford diamonds. 


THE END, 
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LIFE IN 
By HELEN 


Every year new crowds of tourists sail up the 
long sweep of Norway’s coast from the 58th to 
the 71st degree of latitude on their way to the 
midnight sun. These comfortable steamers, 
swarming with all nationalities, glide calmly be- 
tween the outlying barrier of islands and the 
rocky cliffs of the mainland, where one might 
imagine the old Titans of northern mythology 
had stood and hurled down the boulders which 
guard the coast far out to sea. Between the 
lofty mountain ranges which here and there fall 
perpendicularly into the deep sea, romantic 
winding fiords pene- 
trate far inland. One 
stretch of the southern 
coast, known as J- 
deren, has no shelter 
of outlying islands to 
break the force of the 
Atlantic. The traveler 
who gratefully leaves 
a pitching steamer to 
take the railway from 
Stavanger to Egersund 
looks at first with little 
interest at the flat coast- 
land through which he 
journeys. After a while 
his attention is caught 
by the unvarying des- 
olation of the scene, a 
treeless waste of brown 
turf fields, alternating 
with stretches deeply 
sown with myriads of 
round stones. If he 
loves the fresh salt 
breezes and dwells long 
enough on the ever- KING 
changing tints which the sun setting in the 
broad ocean throws on the melancholy plain, 
the distant mountains and the restless waves, he 
may understand the charm this nature has for 
its own children. But the ordinary tourist gives 
his attention to the bolder scenery further north, 
the wonderful fiords north and south of Bergen, 
with their lofty peaks and glaciers, and beyond 
the polar circle the unique outlines of the Lo- 
foden and Ofoten Islands with the magical color- 
ing lent them by the unsetting sun. This dis- 
trict is the scene of the great winter cod fisheries, 
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beginning near the end of January and lasting 
into April, and occupying up to sixty thousand 
fishermen. 

The swarming life of fishermen and traders 
which peoples the stations on rocky islands and 
covers the waters of this region with boats and 
vessels for about ten weeks is under most strin- 
gent laws and regulations for all its activity. 
The government sends vessels under the com- 
mand of a naval officer to cruise up and down 
and see that all regulations are observed. On 
shore a circuit judge travels among the stations 
to settle any disputes 
between the fishermen. 

The special religious 
services of this season 
are largely attended, 
and free doctors and 
hospitals are provided. 
Thousands of hands are 
also employed in salt- 
ing and drying the cod 
for foreign export, the 
salted fish being mostly 
taken by Spain, Brazil 
and the West Indies, 
and the dried going to 
Italy. Here, too, are 
the large manufactories 
of cod liver oil, of which 
the export to the 
United States alone 
amounts to about a 
hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars annually. 

The cod have always 
sought the coast of Nor- 
way very regularly for 
OSCAR. spawning, but the visit 

of the herring is more capricious. The herring 
fishery of the early spring is along the more 
southern coast of Norway, and here, too, order 
is well maintained by a naval inspector. Not 
long after this is over the summer fishery of 
fat herring, without spawn, begins, reaching to 
the more northerly coast. Tradesmen’s vessels 
lie in wait to buy the catch as soon as possible 
and bring it to the large salting establishments. 

The toiling population of the coast regions 
have always preferred the uncertainty of the 
fisheries to any more settled industry with 
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smaller and certain returns. With almost a gam- 
bler’s spirit they have waited in idleness for the 
arrival of the capricious herring, and after a large 
catch spend their profits with heedless rapidity in 


feasting and drinking and buying finery for their 


women, thus making the fortune of the whole- 
sale traders in the coast towns. 

A novel, which has recently appeared, by 
Alvilde Prydz, with the stately title of ‘‘ Gun- 
var of Haer Island, Daughter of Thor,’’ gives an 
excellent ce scription of life in these regions, It 
was highly recommended by Bjérnson, and has 
had a large sale for this market. It gives good 
pictures of the widely contrasting life in nature 
and among the inhabitants in summer and win- 
ter, the fisheries that begin with the returning 
sunlight, and call into ever-increasing activity 
fishermen, fish -cleaners, salters, cod-liver oil 
manufacturers, local and foreign tradesmen. 
The Nordland and 
scribed with their superstitions, their aflinity 


Finmark natives are de- 


with the sea, their tendency to religious excite- 
ment, to loose living and whisky drinking in the 
dark winter days and their festivals, especially 
the old traditions that hang over St. John’s 
Eve, and the bonfires and dances with which 
they have celebrated the summer slstice from 
time immemorial. 
upper class are made up of the few officials 
‘* from the south,’’ as they say, the local sheriffs, 
judges, clergymen, doctors, and their assistants, 
educated in Christiania, and appointed to their 
various posts by the government there. To 
these are added casual visitors and the families 
of well-to-do farmers, 


The social gatherings of the 
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movement for purer morals, better industrial 
management and cleanliness. 

The habits 
only for the rem 
are allowed to 


generations must be changed 
val of the fish débris, which 
‘t far and wide round the salt- 
ling establishments. 


ing and liver-boi The only 


scavengers are a most insufficient number of do- 


mestic and farm animals, cats, dogs, sheep and 


goats. As to the men’s bunks occupied during 
the fishing months, the less said about them the 


better. Occasionally .a lay preacher appears 
among them, and here, as in the wild valleys of 
the mainland, imaginative people leading 
lonely lives witl grand and sombre nature 
around them, easily kindled to religious 
fanaticism. Some wiser reformers are here and 
there laboring teach them domestic economy 


and restraint of 


: passions. 


At this seas the newspapers all over the 
country recel laily telegrams of the fishing 
eatch, both he vy and cod, the sales in the 


home market, England, ete. 
While Professor 

the clergymen’s 

to the 70°, re 

tropical 


Schuebeler was still living, 
wives, living in parsonages up 
d annually seeds and slips of 
plants from the Botanie Garden in 
Christiania. The old botanist and climatologist 
would tell with pride how they lived outdoors 
the whole year round, not always blossoming, to 
be sure, and that the fields of barley in Finmark 
needed no more time from seedtime to harvest 
than on the banks of the Nile. 

At midsummer leaves and blossoms grow vis- 


ibly and audibly. During the long, dark winter 





and the owners of 
fishing establishments 
and general furnish- 
ing stores. The resi- 
dent dean and curates 
of the established 
church might find 
they had enough to 
do holding religious 
services for this scat- 
tered community. 
They, as well as the 
doctors and ‘‘ writer,”’ 
as the circuit judge is 
called, lose much time 
on long journeys in 
open boats. Their zeal 
and personal interest 
must be unusually 











strong if they ever 
organize any practical 
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the beneficent waters of the 
Gulf Stream keep the Fin- 
mark harbors open, and give 
a coast temperature suffi- 
ciently high for many ex- 
otics. The country clergy 
of Norway have furnished a 
number of good naturalists 
in the last two centuries, 
recently—Michael Sars, the 
zoologist, father of Mrs. 
Nansen. 

Among the fiords most 
visited by travelers for their 
natural beauty and good 
steamer communications are 
the Hardanger, the Sogne 
and the Nord fiords. The 
first of these is crowned by 
the long glacier, known as 


Folgefonden. On its green DR. F. NANSEN, 


slopes, as on those of Sogne, you may see fine 
old country seats with luxuriant leaf trees among 
the pines, and often an abundant cherry harvest. 

One of the loveliest arms of the Hardanger is 
from Gaven to Eide, whence you can explore 
narrow, picturesque gorges. Ulvik is celebrated 
for its mild climate and the majesty and charm 
of its scenery. The excursions from Odde will 
bring you to myriads of waterfalls melting into 
spray at the base of lofty cliffs. 

The scenery of the Sogne fiord, north of the 
Hardanger, is of a wilder character, and the 
mountains around bare and imposing. One re- 
markable side valley leads down Stalheims- 
kleven, a zigzag road down the long, abrupt de- 
scent to Naeroedal. The mountains that tower 
round this lake seem to shut off all water com- 
munication with the rest of the world. But 
English pleasure yachts and German men-of-war 
may be seen on its dark waters, and on some 
midsummer evenings you may hear dancing 
music from the hotel above, where the officers 
are waltzing with lady tourists of all nations. 
The peasants of Sogne fiord have a reputation 
for vivacity. They are good mountain climbers 
and speak with the rapidity of Southerners. 
Some of the best sailors and soldiers are recruited 
among them. In spite of their characteristic im- 
petuosity they may be found sitting motionless 
for hours while they shut the salmon in their 
nets. The district of Sondmére has counted 
many men of literary tastes among its peasants. 
The poor schoolmaster, Ivar Aasen, who died a 
few months since, was known abroad as a philol- 
ogist and at home by imaginative works as well 





as grammars, some comedies 
and poems, the latter of real 
excellence. The influence 
of Hans Nillson Hauge, the 
great revivalist of the early 
part of the century, is still 
noticeable in this district. 

Geiranger fiord, one of 
the narrowest on the coast 
of Norway, winds through 
perpendicular mountain 
gorges of the grandest forms. 

A very small proportion 
of the whole area of Norway 
is adapted to agriculture. 
The best farming land is 
about Trondhjem in the 
west and Lake Mjosen in 
the south. The cultivation 
of potatoes is on the in- 
crease. Beside being the 
peasants’ only vegetable, large quantities are 
used in the distilleries, which supply whisky for 
home consumption and export to wine manu- 
facturers in Spain. Cattle-raising and dairy in- 
dustry are on the increase, and large tracts of 
moss-grown swamps are now being drained and 
converted into good pasture land. 

The side valleys of Guldbrandsdal would give 
the best pictures of seeter life. Between this and 
the long valley of Oesterdal to the east you may 
gaze over the limitless desert tracts, known as 
‘*Vidder,’’ and on the weird peaks of the Ron- 
done, some of them 1,950 metres high. Hoear- 
ingen on the western slope is the scene of the 
folklore tales of Ashbjérnson and the mountain 
scenes in Ibsen’s masterpiece, ‘‘Per Gynt.’’ 
Here you may unexpectedly come on a solitary 
seter, consisting of the hut and cattle sheds of 
a mountain pasture, or you may see a whole 
cluster of them nestling on a sheltered slope. 
As soon as the weather is warm enough in June 
the cattle are driven to these upland plateaux, 
and there the seter girls pass the summer 
months herding, milking and making butter and 
cheese. In Guldbrandsdal you are likely to find 
the largest, lightest and cleanest sxters in Nor- 
way, and may feel tempted to carry off one of 
the large, square cheeses of sweet goat’s milk. 
In the adjacent Otta valley there live wealthy 
old peasant families, who keep a tradition of 
their intermarriage with royal Norwegian races 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They 
still seek alliances with kindred aristocracy and 
show a good, old-fashioned hospitality to visit- 
ors. Some interesting buildings from the seven- 
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teenth century, with comfortable interiors, are 
still standing, tapestry of home manufacture 
decorates the walls and curiosities are hidden 
away in the curiously carved and painted corner 
cupboards. 

Hallingdal would furnish very different im- 
pressions of peasant life. Here you may come 
on sexter huts whose roofs had been burned for 
fuel by half frozen travelers in the winter. Fur- 
ther exploration may reveal some of the ‘‘lae- 
gre’’ or refuges for hunters. There are holes in 
the earth, walled in with stone and roofed over 
with turf. The weary hunter lies down on a 
turfen bed and warms his hands over a fire of 
turf, the smoke of which finds its only escape 
through the hole by which he crept in. In 
August and September there are great meets of 
hunters on the plateaux of Hallingdal. 

From Telemarken in the southwest goes one 
of the most picturesque roads to Bergen. 
of the elegantly-carved old staburs are found in 
this region, and in the wealthy peasants’ houses 
there are great beds with carved sides built into 
the wall and approached by several steps. 

From the highroad of the great Valders val- 
ley you may easily penetrate into the heart of 
the grand mountain district of Jotunheim, and 
on some of the lofty peaks there are new huts 
built and provisioned by the ‘‘ Tourists’ Union.’’ 
But leave the beaten track altogether in the sum- 
mer and you may come near starving. The cat- 
tle have all been driven to the seters, and the 


Some 


peasants left at home are living on some 


bread or the very thin 


rye 
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ask about their relations in America. You may 
persuade a little flaxen-haired girl to pick you 
a plate of the small aromatic strawberries or a 
tall farmer boy to go fishing toward nightfall, 
and if by soft words you can get fresh straw 
into your short wooden bed you may sleep like 
a king. I have been told that the peasants never 
cared for long beds because they acquired the 
habit of drawing their knees up to keep warm on 
winter nights. 


The roads are excellent, and good carriages are 
to be had on the principal routes. The station 
masters are appointed by the district governors 
or Amtmen, and their lines are open to the 
criticism of any travelers in the station books 
they are required to produce. The beds are fur- 
nished with spring mattresses in place of the 
feather beds of The bill of 
fare is nourishing though somewhat monotonous. 
Half a dozen varieties of cheese on the breakfast 
and supper table seem unappetizing to the ordi- 
nary Anglo-Saxon, and he may sometimes long 
for a broiled chop or steak in place of meat fried 
in onions or boiled with curry sauce. But he 
does not soon weary of the mountain trout or 


a generation ago. 


delicious fish pudding made from raw fish 
pounded with cream into a paste and then 
boiled. The German never complains of the 


sausages and highly-seasoned anchovies brought 
from the nearest town, and all nations agree in 
praising the coffee. This is the national bever- 
iy find farmhouses where it is 


made five times a day and given to the youngest 


age, and you n 








large cakes of musty 
rve or old 
cheese, rancid butter, 
dry and ancient salt 
pork and an indescrib- 
able product of milk. 
It has stood in a bar- 
rel in the stabur dur- 
ing the spring months, 
and what has been left 
over in the milk pans 
has been thrown into 
it and stirred into the 
lower strata. The same 
room has been a bed- 
room for some of the 
family and a general 
wardrobe for garments 
honorable for many 
years’ But 
don’t look impatient, 
praise the scenery and 


oatmeal, 


service. 
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OLD STOREHOUSE AT TELEMARKEN, 
children, while the surplus of milk is thrown out 
to the pigs. Late in the summer the refreshing 
yellow ‘‘mutter”’ 
everywhere. 


or cloud berries are served 


The traveler from abroad who engages in con- 
versation with the educated Norwegians he meets 
would oftener feel himself at home here than in 
any other country. They all know each other, 
or at least something about each other, from the 
fact that the nation is so small. I think this, 
too, ieads them to show hospitality and consid- 
eration to any well-bred foreigners. They feel 
they are at an unmerited disadvantage with larger 
nations, and they take a justifiable pride in 
being known for what they really are. The 
number of sanitariums along the route is surpris- 
ing. They are crowded during July and August 
with the townspeople, as well as Danes, Swedes 
and some few other nationalities. Pedestrians 
of both sexes, with knapsacks on their backs, 
are frequent on the roads, sometimes two or four 
young men in a party, some- 
times four young girls, high 
school graduates or, if a little 
older, teachers. You might 
meet a party of three youths 
and three maidens without 
chaperon. If one of the young 
men were a brother to one of 
the girls it would be permis- 
sible for them to make a sey- 
eral days’ excursion together. 

As you approach one of the 
large towns, such as Chris- 
tiania or Trondhjem, you are 
struck by the vast quantity of 
logs floating down the lakes 
and deep rivers to the near- 


est sawmills. Particularly 





about the great Glommen River 
in the south and in the Trond- 
hjem district the peasants have 
been occupied all the winter 
felling pines and firs and driv- 
ing the logs to the nearest water 
transport, on which they con- 
tinue this journey through the 
spring and summer. Planks, 
boards, even all the woodwork 
of a Norwegian house and wood 
pulp are chief articles of export. 

At last, after centuries of 
neglect and ruthless consump- 
tion of the woods, the govern- 
ment has taken forestry in 
hand, and about a hundred and 
seventy acres are now annually planted with 
trees. 

Volumes might be written on the curious cus- 
toms, which vary in different valleys. In some 
parts of Bergen, Stipt and in Telemarken the 
picturesque costumes are still to be seen. Only 
a few hours by rail from Christiania brings you 
to a good farming district, where family festivals 
are celebrated almost as in heathen days, at least 
as regards feasting and duration. My experience 
dates some dozen years back in the month of 
May, when the steamers had been running on 
the lake for several weeks, though the ice still 
clung in shady coves. It was quite light at 10 
rp. M., but the air was fresh and I was glad to 
descend from the high, tilting wagon which had 
taken me up from the steamer landing and find 
refuge in the farmer’s dining-room, where the 
birch wood was crackling in a high iron stove 
of many oblong compartments, one above the 
other, and hot, fried fish stood waiting on the 
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table. I remember the vigorous cock-crowing at 
2 a. M., and the morning light in no way sub- 
dued by the white muslin curtains, the mirror 
high on the gloomy wall paper as decoration, 
but unserviceable in the adjustment of my hair, 
the good coffee and thick cream and the beauty 
of the damp morning. Outside the door the 
grass was studded with the yellow stars of Beth- 
lehem, ‘‘gagea lutea,’ the larks were singing 
and the tall young birches stood like brides in 
their tremulous veils of tender, green leaves. 
We jolted along the ruts of country roads where 
the ice still lay in shady hollows, between newly- 
plowed fields, where the men and women were 
‘‘setting’’ the first potatoes. We were bound 
for the funeral of Ole Haabie, a rich old peasant 
who had left $400 for his ‘‘Gravael’’ (the two 
words for grave and beer). Gigs, carioles and 
wagons drove up before and after us at the door 
of the white wooden house. All the guests as 
they entered were offered a dram or glass of 
home-made gooseberry or currant wine and small 
cakes, and all declined, and then all were pressed 
until they accepted, before starting off again for 
the old white church on the hill. For seven or 
eight hundred years it had stood there, its solid 
walls of stone and mortar a yard thick, defying 
the winter’s frost. The carved Dutch altarpiece, 
with its quaint figures of the Virgin and Apostles, 
was probably three hundred years old, but the 
beautiful carved scroll work round the pulpit 
was of later date. It was in striking contrast 
with the plain, unpainted wooden pews and the 
artless portraits of Catholic and Lutheran divines 
round the whitewashed walls. The sermon and 
the slow psalm singing over, the coffin, covered 
with wreaths of hot-house flowers sent from 
Christiania the day before, was borne out. The 
clergyman, in his long, black gown and white 
ruff, cast the first shovel of earth on the coffin as 
it was lowered. Again we passed through the 
graves, where headstones of slate pointed to the 
east, and under the red tiled lych-gate to our 
vehicles. What a feast we found at the house! 
For ten days the body had lain in a large upper 
room while the widow and grown daughters 
baked and brewed, scoured, washed and ironed. 
As soon as we were seated, some fifty of us, at 
the long deal tables the daughters and the maids 
came in from the kitchen bearing large dishes of 
carved slices of roast pork and beef, sausages and 
potatoes. Dark, home-made beer and claret 
stood on the table, and as their hearts warmed 
under its influence the clergyman, the country 
judge and one and another of the older peasants 
rose and made speeches in honor of the deceased. 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 

‘‘ Where is the widow?’ I whispered. ‘‘In the 
kitchen taking out the puddings and making the 
raspberry sa * was the answer. And how 
they work, these poor women, at least for any 
entertainment, small or great! They are drop- 
ping with exhaustion over their potsand pans, 
while the men enjoy conversation, pipes and 
toddy. 

This funeral 


cakes, then 


feast was followed by coffee and 
neing in the large, empty rooms, 

in jackets, and the girls in their 
best black woolen dresses, standing on the floor 
for hours and waltzing with all their might, 
while the older men sat round card tables, drink- 
ing hot todd, 


the young met 


smoking cheap cigars and talk- 
ing of the new trial by jury, of the king’s hav- 
ing no right to the ‘‘absolute veto,’’ and of 
the division that would now be made in Ole 
Haabie’s property. The widow would have half, 
and the other half wouid be equally divided be- 
tween the three daughters and two sons. This 
would enable a daughter who had been married 
some three years to leave the paternal roof where 
she had continued to reside, and set up house- 
keeping with her husband. I found that young 
people after a grand wedding celebration of sev- 
eral days, frequently continued to live in their 
respective homes. 
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We broke up at 1 a. M., but retugned to the 
charge the next day at noon, and Th the mild 
afternoon the dancing was varied with outdoor 
games in which there was some running, but no 
unseemly romping. I remember one young 
peasant talked of his good horses and the trotter 
he had bought at the last summer’s country 
fair, which had taken a prize at the January race 
on the Christiania fiord. 

Again, home at 1 4.M., and a third day of 
celebration. This included the farm laborers, 
who are almost tenants of the soil, dnd their 
families. I hoped they 
sometimes had as sub- even 
stantial fare during NS 
the winter, for their ‘® ™ ‘ 
little unpainted houses paar r 
of one or two rooms, . <>? . 
with cracks here and PRL. a. 
there, looked to me Rteer > 
poor protection when 
the thermometer was 
below zero. 

‘* What do they live 
on?’ I asked. ‘‘ Oat 
meal porridge, a little 
milk from the farm, 
flat bread, made of 
dried peas; salt her- 
ring, and pork and 
coffee.’ ‘‘ And at 
Christmas?’ ‘‘ Then 
they send them some 
of the ‘ slaughtering’ 





the big house.’”? The Christmas merrymakings 
among the well-to-do used to last until the twen- 
tieth day after Yule, but now they begin to 
slacken about Twelfth Night. I asked if the 
quaint old church was well-filled on Sunday. 
‘*The last time I went we were ten, including 
the pastor and his wife.’’ 

An American or Englishman spending some 
time in Norway cannot but be struck by the lit- 
tle hold the church has on the community at 
large. Away from the towns there are often 
long distances to traverse over mountain roads, 
or in open boats. The people can have little 
sympathy with a pastor whom they had no 
voice in choosing, as the state church makes all 
appointments, giving the poorer and remote liv- 
ings to the young men and transferring them as 
they grow older to more prosperous centres. 
The text is prescribed for each Sunday, and its 
treatment is more dogmatic than practical. In 
both town and country the regular clerical du- 
ties are so onerous, either from the size of the 
parish or its scattered settlement, that the pas- 
tors cannot know personally the different mem- 
bers of their congregation, nor enter into their 
daily joys and sorrows. The only exception 
would be with the young people whom they pre- 
pare for confirmation. In Christiania, at least, 
they take a strong interest in this work, and for 
the time being exert a deep and salutary in- 
fluence on the lives of the boys and girls be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years old. Confirm- 
ation is no longer obligatory for every appoint- 
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ment under the government. 


1 Its universality, 
and at | 


east seven years’ schooling have kept up 
a certain amount of education in the country. 
The people’s high schools, recently established, 
have raised the standard, and they have further 
stimulated the spirit of progress which had al- 
ready reached them from America. 

Of the sixty towns of Norway, all but five are 
on the coast. Bergen, on the western coast, is next 
in size and importance to Christiania, and it is 
hard to imagine what the conservative stronghold 
would have been without the exuberant and pro- 
gressive life it has drawn from the old Hanse town. 
Bergen was the first foreign town with which 
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FISH-DRYING 


Dur- 
and eighteenth centuries 


England entered into commercial relations. 
ing the seventeenth 
German traders must have had it pretty much 
their own way there, as in other seaports of 
Norway. The admixture of foreign blood is no- 
ticeable to-day in the types and characteristics 
of the people from the western coast, and partic- 
ularly among those from Bergen. Artists, writers 
and scientists are pre-eminently from this stock. 
of Christiania often laugh at the 
and the 
light-hearted volubility of the students it sends 
to Christiania, but the national theatre would be 
poorly off without actors from Bergen. A strong 
Vol. XLV.— 12. 
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stless activity have been engen- 
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outdoor life the children have 


between the frowning moun- 


quil bays of the fiord, and the 


s traders at home or abroad 
is soon as they escaped from 


pline of the schools of fifty 


quarter of a century great 
observable in the outward as- 


, and certainly as great a revo- 
ectual and social life. 
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once more enter on the list of nations. Napo- 
leon’s wars transferred Norway from Danish to 
Swedish rule. Bernadotte, or ‘‘ Carl Johan,’’ 
as the founder of the new dynasty is called in 
Scandinavia, was glad to transform the insurgent 
Norwegians into faithful subjects by signing the 
constitution drawn up by his leading citizens in 
1814. Norway has constantly claimed within 
her own boundaries the autonomy which this 
secured to her. During the last few years she 
has made independent treaties of commerce with 
foreign nations. There remains the difficult 
question of diplomatic relations with other coun- 
tries, where Norway and Sweden can hardly 
have the privilege of taking different sides with- 
out wrecking their own union. Norway’s pend- 
ing demand for a separate minister for foreign 
affairs is the present subject of deliberation by a 





IN THE NORD FIORD. 


committee composed of an equal number of 
Swedes and Norwegians. Another committee of 
no less importance is endeavoring to re-establish 
the hitherto existing treaty of free trade between 
the two countries, a treaty which Sweden in rash 
indignation was preparing to abandon. 

It is easy to recognize the various claims which 
indicate the King of Sweden and Norway as the 
one acceptable arbitrator in case of need between 
the United States and England. Thus far Sean- 
dinavia has kept outside the European snarl of 
ancient feuds, modern schemes of colonization 
and aggrandizement and treaties of alliance, open 
and underhand. Her relations with France and 
Germany have been equally friendly and neutral. 
Although Scandinavian culture is the direct off- 
spring of the German, the sympathies of these 
northern countries, previous to the Franco-Ger- 


man war of 1870 had long been far more French 
than German. There have been many bonds of 
union in the past between France and Sweden, 
and the civilization and ideals of one great united 
nation like the French have had a concreteness, 
a finish and a brilliancy which have impressed the 
Scandinavian imagination far more than any- 
thing in the annals of the different German 
states outside of Luther’s personal history. The 
Napoleonic legend has died hard with them, and 
a dynasty of French origin confirmed their Gallic 
sympathies. In Norway certainly a great change 
has been observable since the war of 1870 made 
one united nation of Germany and showed the 
practical superiority of the Prussian system of 
education and government. The Norwegian 
people have felt flattered at the frequent visits of 
the German emperor to their shores and on one 
occasion to Chris- 
tiania, and the king, 
with his cordial, 
graceful manners and 
winning personality, 
has known how to 
make a friend of the 
young monarch. The 
present queen, and 
her predecessor and 
the crown princess, 
have all been German 
princesses. Russia, 
indeed, looms like a 
great shadow beyond 
the Baltic, to many 
Norwegian patriots a 
constant menace to 
their open harbors in 
the north, but Bjdrn- 
son confidently assures them they have nothing to 
fear. It is true that English institutions and cus- 
toms have been more or less a model to the Nor- 
wegians, but it is only fair to say that at the 
present day American ones are no lessso. How 
could it be otherwise in the most democratic 
of monarchies, sending such a yearly contingent 
to the United States, and every summer enter- 
taining thousands of the best class of American 


tourists ? 


Viewing the past and present history 
of Norway and the connections of her rulers, we 
see how independent and objective a position 
King Oscar would hold if he were called on to 
act as umpire between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations. 

The present king, Oscar IT., the grandson of 
Bernadotte, son of Oscar I., and brother of the 
last king, Charles XV., has just completed his 
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sixty-eighth year. The personality of the king 
used to suggest to me the lines descriptive of 


King James in ‘“‘the Lady of the Lake’’: 


‘On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage, 
Yet had not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth. 


The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire 
Of hasty love or headlong ire. 


His ready speech flowed fair and free 
In phrase of gentlest courtesy.” 


These qualities have not perhaps always been 
those most requisite in dealing with the conflict- 
ing demands of his two independent, yet united, 
They have sometimes betrayed him 


into misplaced or faults which we 





condone more readily, in youth than middle age. 
On the other hand, his idealistic temperament 
has made him a generous patron of art and en- 
terprise, and it often lends a chivalric grace to 
his royal protection. He contributes to the sup- 
port of the theatr 
sum to the fund for Nansen’s polar expedition. 
Mrs. Nansen gave several concerts in Stockholm, 


, and he gave a considerable 


among other places, during her husband’s long 
absence, and could not fail to appreciate the en- 
thusiastic and fatherly protection of the king, as 
her family and friends have been leaders of the 
Left in Christiania. On the return of the Arctic 
heroes and their triumphal entry into Christiania 
in September, 1896, the king had come to town 
to receive them at the Palace. The speech he 


made in conferring the decorations was in his 
own inimitable style, and the ardent, genuine 
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feeling in his words and manner will never be 
forgotten. He speaks Norwegian almost as per- 
fectly as Swedish—no small feat where the lan- 
guages are so akin. It is indeed his majesty’s 
duty to become a Norwegian in dress, speech, 
manners and attendants as soon as he has crossed 
the border into this country. 

The royal family spent their Christmas of 1896 
in Christiania for the first time. Christmas 
Eve at the Palace was celebrated in the usual 
charming Scandinavian style with the emphasis 
of royal liberality. The intimate circle included 
only twelve—the king, queen, the Princes Carl 
and Eugene, the two Norwegian court ladies 
who receive and preside on public occasions at 
the Palace, a couple of chamberlains, officers of 
the king’s staff, and the royal physician. The 
traditional Christmas tree has been gradually 
establishing itself all over the country, and there 
is now hardly a family so poor that you would 
not find on the holy evening at least a tiny 
pine sapling, with one or two tapers and a few 
bits of gingerbread and colored tissue paper 
decorating its boughs, mounted ona well-scoured 
deal table. The royal tree was magnificent in 
proportion. Round the hall where it stood, 
tables for each member of the party were covered 
with costly and useful presents bought at the 
different furnishers and silversmiths of the 
town. Besides elegant household ornaments, 
they included large rugs, articles of daily wear, 
such as long fur-lined cloaks, and even the time- 
honored homely gift of half a dozen shirts to the 
gentlemen of the king’s suite. Last of all came 
the royal ‘‘attrappes,’’ a miniature _ present- 
ment in chocolate, or other pseudo-form of some 
article judged characteristic of each guest. 
These were concealed in boxes and presented by 
the king himself, who, as he gave each one the 
pleasantry designed for him, read aloud the 
verses he had composed to go with it, and then 
handed these, too, in an envelope glorious with 
the royal monogram OSCAR. After this came 
the cheerful and animated supper table. On 
Christmas Day the queen gave a substantial 
supper to a large number of poor little girls, and 
presided at a Christmas tree for them and the 
distribution of useful gifts. 

Between Christmas and New Year’s, or ‘in 
Yule,”’ as they say here, one grand ball, includ- 
ing about fifteen hundred guests, was given at 
the Palace. The invitations included court and 
government officials, distinguished professional 
and literary men, merchants, artists, officers of 





the army and navy, with the more important 
element of their ladies. Unfortunately, neither 
the queen nor the Crown Princess Victoria, 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden and grand- 
daughter of the old Emperor William, can now 
appear on these occasions. The queen has long 
been in delicate health. Could the crown 
princess ‘‘ represent’’ it would doubtless do as 
much for the popularity of the dynasty as the 
presence of the Princess of Wales has always 
done in England. But every autumn she leaves 
Stockholm and her three sons, and makes her 
way over Baden to some resort in Italy or on 
the banks of the Nile, where her nerves find 
rest in a milder climate and a freedom from 
royal responsibilities. Many were the heart- 
aches of those not included on the list of the one 
royal ball. It is the only occasion in Christiania 
when all the ladies are in low-necked dresses, 
the older, who do not wish to dance, in black, 
the young married ladies and the pretty girls, 
for whom the town is celebrated, in fresh ball 
dresses. In Sweden you may look for hand- 
some men, a taller race with more distinguished 
bearing than in Norway. Here, indeed, you see 
men of every intellectual distinction, but many 
of them are the descendants of those who have 
stood on quarter-decks, fished in open boats, 
hewn and driven lumber, or plied small trades 
and industries. But, for what reasons I know 
not, pretty girls are rare in Sweden and here in 
Christiania there are hundreds of them. There 
were many between sixteen and eighteen who 
were at their first Palace ball and could feast 
their eyes on the handsome Prince Carl, or the 
artist Prince Eugene, with his dark curly head, 
dancing in the long quadrille, or even enjoy a 
waltz or gallop with some charming lieutenant 
in red-striped trousers. 

There is Nansen’s pale face and wiry figure 
flying across the floor with his fair partner like a 
wild wind, so that one couple after another 
makes way and then stops and looks in admira- 
tion at the graceful Viking dancing as he does 
everything, like no one else. In the supper 
room the tall king is seen with his arm on the 
shoulders of short, square-built Ibsen. He is 
a great favorite with the king, who lately had 
him placed opposite him at a supper table in a 
private house and said, as they seated them- 
selves, ‘‘ Here are two kings at table.’?’ When 
the king is present other guests have of course 


less freedom of movement and cannot leave until 
after his Majesty. 








A CELLO AND A LOVER 


By CECII 


TELL you what I think, 
Mr. Klang,”’ said the old 
lady, more vigorously iras- 
cible than before, ‘‘ I think 
you opened this letter 
yourself.”’ 

‘* But, madam, I assure 
you a 

‘*Never mind; that is 
all there is about it. I gave you orders not to 
deliver my mail to any one but myself. See 
that you obey them in future. I hold you 
responsible.’’ 

‘‘But, madam, I am only the clerk. Mr. 
Sherman opened the bag this morning. I did 
not once see the letter.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Sherman has no right to my correspond- 
ence. This is addressed plainly, Mistress William 
G. Sherman. Yet Mr. Sherman brings it to me 
opened,”’ 

‘““Then, madam, did he not say that it 
was he——”’ 











‘*- That is all I have to say, Mr. Klang.’’ She 
vanished through the square of open doorway 
into the mild light of late December and Klein 
could see her passing the little railway station 
and crossing the tracks to her house on the 
further side. Formerly he had stood in some 
dread of the nervous little figure, with bent 
shoulders, and the shrewd, unsmiling countenance 
of the wife of his employer ; now he hated them 
and her with bitter, vindictive hatred. Fool! to 
insult him her miserable letter . . . and 
before others whites and negroes to stand 
gaping while she vented upon him the gall en- 
gendered in her soul by the spite she bore her 
husband. In the excess of his excitement it 
seemed to him a whirlwind of fire was in prog- 
ress in the store. The dry goods and the 
provision counters had changed places; the 
center line of miscellaneous articles was bobbing 
up and down; the row of saddles danced wildly 
above, china and crockery were rattling all in a 
lurid light. A moment later he knew it was 
only his eyes, his eyes that sometimes seemed 
on fire with the anguish back of them. He went 
on about his work, now trading with some old 
rice-field negress, now giving information about 
trains, now looking to see if there were mail 


CHARLES. 


for some one. All Pineview possibilities were 
contained in the store of the white-bearded, 
patriarchal William G. Sherman, or as he was 


silly. G.,’? a Mecca where all 
grades and shades mingled daily and went away 


better known, 


leaving goodly profits for the proprietor. It was 
the principal building on the clearing ; on the 
tracks and quite near was the 


icross the railroad was the home 


same side of the 
boarding-hous« 

of the Shermans 
some railway em] 
railroad and 


and also the smaller cottage of 
lovee. Everything except the 
ts strip of ground belonged to 
‘*Billy G.,’’ land, buildings, privileges. He 
owned for miles along the river front. Miles 
of rice-fields were his and also a_ plantation 


and a steam rice-mill two or three miles back 
from the station. . . . It would have been 
against the law of nature for ‘‘ Billy G.’’ not to 
have been ‘‘close’’ or to have thought of em- 


ian one clerk where one could be 
made to do the work. The Frenchman answered 
his purpose very well; the women folks liked to 
buy of him was always so polite, besides 
being good-looking. Sherman kad immediately 
sworn him in as postal clerk that he might attend 


to the mail as well. 


Klein had beer 


ploying more tl 


there nearly two months. The 
first fortnight had seemed purgatorial. ‘‘ Why 
doos that Frenchman walk about his room all 
night long?’’ man who slept below had 
asked, and the boarding-house mistress, being 
unable to guess, had “gone to Klein to find out. 
After that he | not walked, he had sat by the 
window prayn to the stars for succor. His 
wild plan must not be wholly a failure. He 


1 


only wanted t sure of his-*expenses at St. 


Augustine for a week—only a week! For that 
one week, there, on equal terms with her—not 
that he would care to. stop at any of the ultra- 
fashionable hotels—but as a gentleman. For 
that one we f Paradise he was suffering 
torment—unspeakable torment. 

When he sat praying to the stars he saw him- 
self in his unhappiness as if it were someone 
else. Sometimes his thoughts went all the way 
back to childl | and France—happy southern 


France, and n their way along boyhood and 


up to the conservatory. Sometimes he was there 
studying ; sometimes he was in New York. 
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Always that of which he dared not think now— 
his beloved cello—was close to him. He even 
felt as one recalling a dead child. Oftenest he 
remembered New York in the Maytime or in the 
early autumn at the conservatory where he had 
been a teacher—-and Adelaide Bartlett's delicate, 
dreamlike, blonde beauty —and how he had 
thought to see her become an artiste. It was 
hard for him to believe that she had taken to the 
study of that noble instrument as a mere fad— 
a novelty, something that would baffle her girl 
friends—and that finding it more difficult than 
she had imagined, her interest had waned. It 
was hard to believe that she was one who could 
He loved her, 


‘nd confessed his love and sorrow to the stars. 


like and cease to like so soon. 


It was she who had unconsciously led him into 
the madness that had left him stranded in this 
swamp-land wilderness. It was she who in the 
early autumn had spoken of spending the entire 
winter in Florida with her mother, who had 
weak lungs. It was she who had spoken of the 
beauty of the South: ‘‘Oh, monsieur, it is so 
beautiful there! The mild, sweet air, the 
flowers, all the brilliant life of the hotels. You 
should come South, too. Have you not told me 
how you fear and dread the cold? Come to 
Florida, monsieur, we shall certainly meet often. 
Perhaps I might go on with lessons, though 
I fear I should not have much time for practice.”’ 

But when he had timidly suggested that he 
might secure an engagement to play evenings at 
one of the great hotels, she had discouraged him 
with the ghost of a frown. ‘‘Oh, monsieur, but 
that would be to work and not to have any 
pleasure. No, you must come for a holiday.”’ 
From which, acutely sensitive, he had divined 
that by such a course he would be placing him- 
self where he would be looked down on. After 
that—but a few days—for he could not let gd the 
thought of Florida, fast growing a_ painful 
thought, since it meant her going away for long 
months, and his inability to follow, a friend 
of his had said to him one morning: ‘‘ Fer- 
nand, my boy, if you want to go to the South 
I know of a chance for you. 


chance, too; 


It is a good 
you may make a fortune. It is 
this: The Silver Promise Improvement Com- 
pany in Florida want to start a frog farm and 
a mushroom plantation. They think they re- 
quire a Frenchman at the head, They are 
not too far down, but within easy reach of the 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine markets. It 
seems to me a splendid opportunity for you if 
you really wish to go there. You need no 
capital but only your wits.’’ And Klein, after 


looking at him with open mouthed astonish- 
ment, had burst into shrill, womanish laughter. 
‘¢ ]— an artist — to raise — frogs — and — mush- 
rooms!’’ Rich color had burst into his clear 
olive cheeks. ‘‘ But it is too ridiculous,’’ he 
kept repeating. ‘‘The idea is preposterous !”’ 
Yet he ended by going to see the company’s 
representative in New York, who agreed he was 
just the man they wanted—of course, a French- 
man— Monsieur Klein must go at once to 
Florida and make arrangements with them. He 
would write them to expect Monsieur Klein and 
to reserve the place; he was sorry he had no 
power to furnish transportation, but they would 
repay that. Klein had gone home and tossed 
all night in a fever. How could he go? It 
would cost him fifty dollars for traveling ex- 
penses and he must have a few dollars over in 
his pocket. He had no money ; he had had but 
two or three pupils during the summer months. 
Suddenly a monstrous thought came to him— 
to borrow money on his cello. 





As he lay in the 
darkness contemplating this cruel temptation he 
heard the slipping of a string of the instrument, 
and the sound pierced his heart. It seemed as 
if that faithful friend knew and reproached him. 
He got up and crept over to the corner where it 
stood in its flannel cover and took it in his arms 
and kissed it with remorse. ‘* No, no, never,”’ 
he moaned, ‘‘never, my comrade, my all!”’ 
He kissed it again as if it were a child and crept 
back to bed and slept with tears on his lashes. 
The next day he had a note from Adelaide 
Bartlett, bidding him goodby ; they were leaving 
already for the South. It was only October. 
She would not come back North until May. 
How could he bear it? 


He spent the morning 
in a struggle. 


That afternoon the cello was care- 
fully put away in the private room of a very 
exclusive loan-broker and Fernand Klein was 
making ready on his borrowed capital of sixty 
dollars to start for Florida and enter into 
negotiations with the Silver Promise Improve- 
ment Company. Whenever a pang rent his 
heart at the thought of parting even temporarily 
with his beloved instrument, he quickly con- 
soled himself with the reflection that he would 
make a success of the frogs and the mushrooms 
and soon have abundant funds to send for the 
cello. He might even give some concerts, assist- 


ed by local talent—there were probably clever 
musicians in Jacksonville or there would be 
amateurs at St. Augustine—what need they 
know of his connection with the Silver Promise 
Company? Torn with excited hopes and long- 
ing he fell asleep in his birth in the Pullman car 
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that was rapidly bearing him southward through 
the night. 


II. 

He had reached Florida only to find it all a 
terrible delusion. The Silver Promise Improve- 
ment Company was insolvent ; it wanted money, 
not employees or experts. It offered him some 
land—barren, sandy, hopeless land, with gaunt 
pine trees here and there. 

Where was his capital to stock it—with frogs 
or anything else ?—to live upon while he waited 
on fortune ?—to—to ? He suddenly felt that 
he was lost! He knew not which way to turn. 
He had not the money to return to New York— 
he was lost! 





The knowledge of his proximity 
in such plight to Adelaide Bartlett gave him the 
choking sensation that one feels when one first 
goes down in the water—one who cannot swim. 
She must not discover it—she must not know! 
He got aboard the first train and went up a 
few stations across the State line, and into 
the Georgia that he had heard famous tales 
about. He got off somewhere not far from a 
river, where he was told it was a splendid rice 
country. The day following he entered the em- 
ploy of the white-bearded, benign William G. 
Sherman. Sherman had listened with some in- 
terest to hi 


s story of the Silver Promise Com- 
vany’s scheme for French delicacies. 

‘The same thing could be done right here,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ with just as good facilities. There’d 
be the Savannah market beside. If you stay 
and work for me awhile, I may go in with you 
take a hand in it myself. But not just at pres- 
ent, for I’m busy threshing out my rice. After 
my own is threshed the niggers have to thresh 
theirs, and it will take some days yet ; but I ex- 
pect we'll be through by November.”’ 

This kept Klein from throwing himself in the 
river—this, together with the thought that he 
could not die and leave his beloved cello in the 
hands of a money-lender. He went to work for 
‘Billy G.,’? with the determination to please 
him ; he also worked hard from dawn to dusk in 
order not to give himself time to miss the cello, 
or to realize his unhappy condition. At night 
he would wake and remember, or in his dreams 
he would be playing, and the awakening would 
give him a throbbing pain at heart that he could 
hardly endure. 

Weeks passed, he felt himself turning into a 
machine. Sherman seemed to have lost interest 
in either frogs or mushrooms, but Klein still 
hoped. 


Sometimes he fancied it was Mrs. Sherman 


who prevented Sherman from going into either 
of the projects. He had soon discovered, what 
everyone else knew, that the couple lived not 
any too happily. He could only bide his time. 
At least, he had his salary, every penny of which 
he carefully locked away in a stout, little wooden 
box in his small steamer trunk, in his attic room 
in the boarding-house—every penny, after pay- 
ing his board to his landlady—no great sum, 
but sufficient for the poor fare provided ; the 
food that he often had to force himself to par- 
take of. It was all so different! Often bis 
thoughts wandered back to his New York board- 
ing-house and the soups that Tante Michel, the 
excellent Germ wife of his French friend, had 


used to make ups that seemed to put blood 


in one’s very it. This greasy, porky fare ! 
There was never a night that he did not sit fac- 
ing the sky, as if to seek superhuman aid. 


Come what s] 


ld, by the time of the height of 
the St. August 


season he would take his earn- 


ings, obtain week of vacation and depart. 
First, he would stop at Jacksonville and make 
some preparations. Would she be surprised to 
see him, among all her fashionable friends ? 
Would she be ased? After that he would be 
content to return to Sherman’s and work again. 


He would tr vain to persuade Sherman to 


start him in something, even if it were not what 
he had first tended. By April he would be 
able to go back to New York and get his cello, 


for which his heart and soul were starving. 
Then she, too, uuld be coming back to New 
York soon after that. Oh, he could live—he 
could live breaking the darkness of the 
winter in halves, and catching a glimpse of 
heavenly sunlight ! 

The morning after that on which Mrs. 
Sherman had used, him of opening her letter 
was Saturda nd Klein was left in absolute 
charge of the store. The Shermans were going 
off visiting for two or three days. There was a 
certain responsibility, but there was also a 
certain sens freedom. To have Sunday 
wholly to himself was pleasant ; usually ‘ Billy 


G.’’ had want 
rear of the 
had proved a 


him to go over accounts at the 
rously closed store. Saturday 
busy day after the Shermans 


had driven away in their double-seated buggy, 
but Klein had settled down to work with a satis- 
fied feeling. He had hada smile for everyone 
that day. As a rule the darkies liked him; 
oceasionally a surly specimen had been disposed 


to be ‘‘ sassy’’ to the Frenchman, but generally 


speaking they felt goodwill toward ‘‘ Mr. Klang”’ 
—which was the nearest any one at Pineview 
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had been able to approach to his name. One of 
these surly fellows had come in during that 
afternoon, or ‘“evening,’’ as Klein had learned 
to call it, and had tried to be disagreeable about 
a pair of boots which he had bought some time 
since and had not yet gotten to fit him. The 
boots had been worn and Klein did not like to 
take them back and was compelled to resort to a 
great deal of diplomatic argument. The negro 
had finally gone away unappeased, but Klein 
was too busy to remember the incident. 

Sunday had dawned cloudless and with a 
strong wind soaring among the pine tree tops. 
Klein had awakened with a strange sense of ex- 
hilaration. ‘‘ But what a morning, what a 
divine morning!’ he murmured as he peered 
from his gable window. He heard the soaring 
of the wind and liked it. The day was all his 
own. After his few duties were performed he 
returned to his room and looked through his 
possessions. He counted the precious hoard in 
the little box—ah, it was growing! He put it 
back and locked it carefully away. He found 
some sheet music and sat reading it through. 
There was a Polonaise of Chopin for cello and 
piano. There was the ‘‘ Consecration of Sounds,”’ 
there was ‘‘ Lascia ch’ io pianga,’’ which Adelaide 
Bartlett had been practising at her last lesson. 
There were exercises. He remembered he had 
meant to copy some of these for her. He set the 


” 


‘©Consecralion of Sounds’’ up before him and 
hummed the motif softly, his arm bent out as if 
encircling the cello and the other hand now beat- 
ing time, now making the pizzicato motion. He 
was still engaged at this when the dinner-bell 
rang. In the afternoon he went out and stood 
in the open gazing at the blue sky overhead. 
The exhilaration was still on him. He would 
go off for a long walk somewhere. He went 
back and locked his room securely and eame 
away smiling. He went down the railroad track 
toward the bridge and crossed slowly. The tide 
was running in and the water seemed green and 
angry from the sea. The trestles were very far 
apart. 

‘‘But—a divine day!’ he still was murmur- 
ing to himself, as he reached the opposite side. 
He wandered further and further into the woods, 
and stood breathing the piney air. Once a 
snake rustled past his feet, but he only smiled. 
Above. a flock of rice-birds arrived—retreated, 
came again, disputing in their own language. 
He wondered how anyone could have the heart 
to shoot them, and went rambling on in the 
wood’s edge, never losing sight of the railroad 
track. He might have gone four or five miles 


from Pineview, not further for he did not come 
in sight of the next settlement. A little tired at 
last as day declined, he sat down upon a stump 
and rested. There was no need for him to hurry 
back ; there was to be no supper at the board- 
ing-house; if he wanted anything he had per- 
mission to go into the pantry and get it. The 
landiady and her brother had gone off some- 
where—they were to come back on the train at 
nine o’clock. Until then there would be no one 
around ; the telegraph operator, who was also 
the station agent, had gone off on horseback in 
another direction. No one around except the 
faithful old black cook, and perhaps a lazy 
young darkey or two lounging in the pleasant 
light by the kitchen door. 

Klein had fallen into a dream about Adelaide 
sartlett. Now he saw her again, as on that day 
of her first lesson, at her home, when she had 
been too nervous to go to the conservatory. 
Now he saw her smiling in bewildered helpless- 
ness at the size of the cello; her pretty awk- 
wardness with the bow ; the slender fingers that 
would fly off the string when they should re- 
main in position ; her dainty bravery at his sug- 
gestion that she must be tired and should rest ; 
her laughing face when he improvised a music- 
rest with a vase on the table; her desire to 
play Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Spring Melody,’’ and ‘‘ Ben 
solt.”’ 

It was getting dark, he suddenly realized. 
He did not mind the walk back, except crossing 
the bridge, the trestles were so far apart. Yet it 
could not be so late, there was a sunset glow, an 
afterglow in the sky, a glow 





He stopped 
and looked. Was that a sunset glow? It was 
brightening—steadily brightening. It gave him 
a strange sensation—a sensation of terror to 
watch that light. Could it be—fire? Could it 
be—at Pineview? He ran violently at first, 
and for some distance. Then he subsided into 
a steadier, more measured, mechanical motion. 
It was not easy running on the ties with the 
freshly dumped sand between. When he had 
gone a mile or two he could see the bridge a 
long way off against the blaze beyond. He 
could see the flames bursting and curling up- 
ward. His throat was too parched, else he 
would have uttered mad shrieks. He kept on 
running. When the sand was too thick on the 
track he leaped down and ran in the hollow 
alongside, tearing his way through shrubs and 





bushes. He had crossed the bridge—he knew 


not how—and gained the Pineview side, then 
sped on toward that awful glare. And now he 
heard voices: ‘‘ Yes; the boarding -house is 
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gone, too! Noone at home! A spark on the 


roof! The top’s burnt off down to the first 
story 

His limbs gave way under him ; he tottered ; 
a hoarse sound came at last from his throat. 





Ill. 

He was staggering—not running now—along 
the track. He had gone a considerable distance 
past and away from Pineview. He was out of 
the glare of the fire-tongues that licked and the 
fire-jaw that munched the ever juicy pine of 
Sherman’s store and the boarding-house. But 
there was light enough in the sky and in his 
eyes that burned in their sockets. The mon- 
strous horror of his own misfortune had blinded 
and deafened him for a time; everything lost— 
money, clothing, precious music, manuscripts 
his own composition—his cello bow of rare and 
peculiar wood with pearl and silver—all gone! 
And oh, the horror of it, voices uttering blasphe- 
mous thoughts: ‘‘No need to blame a poor 
nigger. I reckon Ike was mad about his boots. 
But gettin’ mad and settin’ fire to Sherman’s 
store is two different things. No tellin’ what 
these foreigners ’ll do to git revenge. An’ the 
ole lady was at him —’bout a letter — only 
Friday.”’ 

Klein staggered on in the darkness. Gone! 
All gone! All lost! If only a train would pass 
that he might-throw himself under the wheels! 
Once he straightened up and flung his arms 
above his head. ‘‘ Oh, God, Thou hast made me. 
Thou has put in me that which no human can 
take from me! Help, oh, God! Help! Save! 
By some miracle, save !”’ 

Early on the following morning two negro 
laborers found a man unconscious in a wet hollow 
between the railroad and the bank. At first 
they thought he had fallen from a train ; but 
presently one of them recognized him as Sher- 
man’s clerk. They picked him up and ‘‘toted”’ 
him on to the nearest habitation. A patient 
eyed woman took him in and gave him a room 
and a clean bed. She was alone with an old 
negress, but the two worked hard over him. 
Klein came to himself with a rapidly rising 
fever. He lay half in stupor for a week or ten 


days. During that time the patient-eyed woman 
found something in his pocket. It was a frag- 
ment of music, written in the Tenor Clef. She 
looked at it intently, then back at the sick man 
with a new reverence. Finally she put it where 
she had found it and went and stood in her own 
room gazing at something she had taken from a 
shelf. This was a box, and in this box were a 
violin bow, a violin bridge, a few strings and a 
piece of rosin. 

Now, when he raved through the long nights, 
she understood his delirium and knew better 
how to sooth it. ‘‘And now—but so, madem- 
oiselle, all the fingers on the string, so ; keep 
them firm. Larcher, mademoiselle, but so— 
parfaitement—once again, please—so—slide the 
hand. Viola ! the violoncelle weeps, mademoiselle — 
il ple ure i 

Sometimes he raved in English, sometimes in 
his mother-tongue. ‘‘ Ah, but the concert— 
would have been greater—the conductor led too 
fast—too fast—I should have played the Serenade 
—it was a recall—that little piece of Thomé— 
but they did not understand—ah, yes, madem- 
oiselle, you are right—it is the great, great joy! 
All else is false—all else illusion—but one’s art 
—and above all, music—that alone is true— 
all the fingers—rounding, so—the hand slides— 
made moiselle, il ple ure ! 6g 

Toward the last he seemed to expect some one. 
The trains thundering by always roused him 
for a little from his stupor. When they passed 
he would moan for atime. ‘‘ No one has come? 
No one has come. And still so short a distance ! 
Only a few hours journey !”’ 

ut finally he ceased to know or care about 
the passing trains. The woman watching with 
him when dawn, veiled in miasmatic mists, came 
stealing through the pines, saw that the fever 
was gone; the eyes that looked out of his 
pinched face seemed rational. ‘‘ Thanks,’’ he 
whispered, when she gave him aspoonful of wine. 
‘¢ Thanks and gratitude—infinite !”’ 

A half hour later he seemed trying to lift his 
head and speak. The words came with an 
effort that turned to anguish: ‘‘ She would not 
come! Mademoiselle—le violoncelle—il pleure!’’ 


and fell back dead. 
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WHEELING 
By CARRIE 


‘Turn, turn, my whee 
Without a pause, wi 


T, ABBEVILLE, 


IN 
STOWE-WAIT. 


1! Turn round 
thout a sound: 


So spins the flying world away !”’ 


It was a silent steed that carried us over the 
ups and downs of sunny Picardy. Safely it bore 
us past green fields, where, rising suddenly be- 
hind a curve in the road, tall, waving poplars 
etched themselves on the blue sky and kept 
signal over the bright roofed homes that sociably 
smuggled together. We were in France—the 
much bewritten and familiar home of artist and 
traveler ~and, best of all, we could not hear the 
whistle of an engine nor find the ruts of the old 
post-chaise. In a quiet cross-road the France 
we had known only through history faded away 
and a new France was ours. A slow, plodding 
white horse, drawing a clumsy two-wheeled cart, 
rumbled by as we lay on the grass and enjoyed 
our day dreams. 

Every now and then we heard the clack of a 
wooden shoe slowly bearing a sturdy fisher-wife 
or peasant home from a neighboring market. 
For we were near Etaples, the place the ‘‘ unsen- 
timental traveler’’ dismissed with the sentence: 
‘¢Our only memory of Etaples was unpleasant,’’ 
but our eyes were different and our only memory 
was pleasant. We rode into the town at high 
noon and finding a hotel where it was evident 
that artists dined 
well off cockles and _ sweetbreads. 
Thus fortified we left our steeds at the door of 
the hotel and sallied forth into the streets, and 


‘most do congregate,”’ we 


shrimps, 


such streets ! 
At first 
selves in 
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passed by, and after the first letters no word had 
come, many inquiries had been sent out but no 
reply had been received, and the heavy hearted 
mother is ever waiting for some word of life or 


death from the absent. 
cuted by the daughter soon 
after arriving at her new home 
and sent to her mother that 
she might enjoy the happy 
surroundings of her child. 
We left the little shop sad- 
dened by the unfinished story, 
with expressions of hope that 
the remaining chapter might 
end with the words ‘‘ And 
they lived happy ever after.’’ 
The quaint 
erers, the irregular roof lines, 
the sea-washed border, all 
mixed with the blue color of 
France, formed a picture that 
flashed out brightly as we 
wheeled through Picardy. 
The road to Montreuil is 


shrimp-gath- 


The drawing was exe- 
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well known to literature, for many char- 
acters of fiction have passed over it in 
the post-chaise, and their admirers, a 
long train, have followed, yet who could 
leave it unnoted? Choice and rare are 
its bending roads; as beautitul are its 
nodding poplars as they are shown in 
David Murray’s paintings. 
and then a rise brought us a new view. 
Now appears a church-spire, and at its 
feet a group of humble homes, always 
arranged in artistic perfection. A shower 
hurried us into one of these. 

‘* Humble it was, and meek and very 
low,’’ but its red-tiled floor shone with 
cleanliness, and the tall clock of many 
grandfathers ticked contentedly in the 
corner. A home it was, though the 
breakfast was the simple bowl of coffee 
and the sturdy piece of bread. The 
faces were smiling, although the story 
told was of a poor harvest and little re- 
turn. We were always grateful for the 


Every now 


_ shower which gave us the excuse to beg 


the ever-ready hospitality of the road- 
side, 

The approach to Montreuil is capti- 
vating. The group of old mills at the 
river, lying at the feet of the little 
walled town, have often hung on the 
Salon walls, I am sure. The sloping 
terrace up which we climbed brought 


us to the old wall, and as we reached it the sun 
hung low, and cast soft shadows over the broken 
roof-lines of the town. A peep into the kitchen of 
the Hotel de France located here would whet the 


appetite of the most fastidious. 


The dresser of 
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WHEELING 


old china, and the many rows 
of shining brass and copper 
utensils, attest that there will 
be something to tempt the palate 
when food ia served. 

The old courtyard has its 
charm, especially when the 
white-capped mere and bustling 
daughter cross and recross it 
from kitchen to salle a manger, 
ministering to the comfort of 
guests. Shall we not regret that 
the galleried inn and white-cap- 
ped provincials are growing so 
few? Will the intrusion of the 
iron horse utterly obliterate the 
picturesqueness of these snug 
corners of the world? Good, 
but homely utility, spare us yet 
a few traces of beauty! Let not 


your inartistic sense wither all Oy, 
the treasures that delight the eee ee 


artist’s eye. 

In the market centre every 
Yellow 
carrots, green vegetables and 
glowing fruit, jealously guarded by the keen 
faces which peeped out of the white-bordered 
caps, tempt to bargains and sociability. There 
is no great beauty in the faces, but the pleasant 
voices and the activity are a proof that ‘‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does.”’ 


booth was a panorama. 


Irresistible to 
the Yankee traveler is the good-natured bar- 
gainer, who dismisses a poor customer with a 
smile. 

A walk of three miles on the top of the old 
medieval wall while the sun casts its soft shadows 
over green meadows and warm roofs, makes you 
dream of days when the French women stood on 
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BELFRY OF ST. REQUIER. 


the walls and did manly duty in defense of 
many of these towns. Not far away Jean Ha- 
chette cut down the invaders under Charles the 
Bold, and captured their banner as they tried to 
scale the walls of Beauvais. La Becquestoille 
led the women, and threw hot stones upon the 
enemy as she stood on the walls of St. Requier, 
and we find constant reminders that women in 
France deserve citizenship if fighting bravely 
qualifies them for the honor. 

But we must leave the walls and heroic women 
to history and stay at Montreuil long enough to 
renew acquaintance with Sterne’s valet, the im- 
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VIEWS IN THE MARKET AT MONTREUIL, 


mortal Le Fleur. It does not need much im- 
agination to conjure up the scene where the 
restless ‘‘ Larry,’’ in making his reckoning at 
the inn, went away ashamed that he had so lit- 
tle to give when he adjusted his good-bys, and 
afterward felt ashamed he had given so much. 
It is easy to recall others who have felt the same 
in leaving the 


tombs with cross-kneed knights is about all there 
is to remind one of the days when the Crusaders 
went on their holy quest. Varied but short is 
the run to Abbeville, the city hard-by with its 
shadowing memories of William the Conqueror. 

Dare an Anglo-Saxon write of this old town 
which Ruskin has so minutely drawn in his 
‘* Preterita ?”’ 





su pernumer- 
aries who sur- 
round one at 
hours of part- 
ing, and who 
for a_ short 
moment can 
rob one of all 
the pleasures 
of imagina- 
tion and joys 
of travel. 
But, after all, 
regretfully we 
leave this 
Picardian pa- 
radise; the 





Who is it that 
rushes in 
where angels 
fear to tread ? 
Abbeville is 
attractive ; its 
fineold homes 
that hide 
remnants of 
French aris- 
tocracy ;_ its 
swift-running 
Somme; its 
quiet canal, 
which cuts 
the town in 
twain, but af- 





ideal town 


° ° BELOW MONTREUIL. 
with its old 
chateau on its terraced hillside, its delightful 
color and unique people. 


“Turn, turn my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange, 
Nothing that is can pause or stay.” 


Off now over the white road to Conchil-le- 


fords fishing 
ground and 
promenade for the idler; these would attract 
even did not the lacework in stone, called St. 
Wolfram, form a magnet for the traveler. 
Abbeville is a fine old town, thoroughly digni- 
fied in its surroundings. The rare beauty of 
some of the old houses, with their exterior dark 





Temple, with its fading memories 
of Knight Templars. A vision of 
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“wry coRoT.”’ 


oak carvings, are best seen in the 
house used by Francis I., when he 
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ON THE ROAD TO PICARDY. 














made his famous 
compact with 
Wolsey against 
Charles VY. His- 
tory confronts you 
at every turn in 
this old ecclesias- 
tical centre, from 
the days when it 
was a dependence 
of St. Requier, the 
neighboring town, 
whose days of 
glory gave it the 
name of Centule, 
appropriate to its 
hundred wall 
towers, down to 
the time when 
aristocracy yield- 
ed to democracy, 
and, whether con- 
tent or not, set- 
tled in this bor- 
der city to con- 
template past 
days and_ hold 
dear the customs 
that soon will pass 
into. traditions. 


WHEELING IN PICARDY. 





ST. WOLFRAM, ABBEVILLE. 


The ten mile ride to St. Requier, past a fine his whole lif 


chateau where Jeanne D’ Arc slept on her tragic “Turn. tu 
journey back to Rouen, over a hill where pilgrim This eart 
shoon have long since ceased to make foot prints, A touel 
ends in a deeply shaded road winding about a Again Corot’s 


sedgy stream at the gate of the town. Remnants sky; Cazin’s 


of wall towers, belfry and early Gothic church 


church foundations of 
Charlemagne’s time. 
Here his son-in-law, 
Angilbert, was abbot 
and ruled over the 
Benedictines so suc- 
cessfully that the ab- 
bey grew in power 
and established many 
dependencies. The 
glory of monastic days 
finds now its only op- 
ponent in these ivied 
ruins of tower and 
town. We are on 
ground well trodden 
by the artist when we 
leave Abbeville, 


Al 
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through Long Pre 
and ~=— Piequigny. 
The landscape di- 
vides itself into 
bits of canvas. 
The long shadows 
of poplars, the 
stumpy willows 
and quiet roads 
lead to cosy vil- 
lages which slope 
off into green 
meadows, al} 
loved and owned 
by the great artists 
of France, for to 
discover is to own. 
The hard worked 
peasant who 
bends over his 
work in the field 
does not know 
that to-morrow his 
portrait may grace 
the walls of some 
distant art gal- 
lery and com- 
mand a_ higher 
price than all the 
hard labor of 


‘an add to his empty coffer. 


make, a touch can mar.” 


y trees are outlined on the 
roofs nestle on sloping hills ; 
Daubigny’s luscious tints are picked out by rays 
are what is left of one of the most prominent of sunshine ; 


forming an elysium 
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STREET IN ETAPLES. MILL AT MONTREUIL. 


where artists’ souls may take courage and find 
success. Nature here yields her choicest, and if, 
as Dr. Johnson says, ‘‘Genius is nothing more 
than knowing the use of tools, but there must be 
tools for it to use,’’ then in this locality the 
canvas awaits only the touch of the master. 
Here and there some shrine, usually a crucifix, 
stands out 





BETWEEN ETAPLES AND MONTREUTL 

that has stood these centuries a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a whole church? To be the greatest 
of its kind may be satisfactory, but must not all 
who see it catch a glimpse of what might have 
been had this edifice ever reached completion ? 
It is safe to say that what is done promised for 
Jeauvais the mostmagnificent cathedral of France. 


Standing as it 





against the 
sky as a pub- 
lic testimony 
of Actions de 
Grace with a 
simple date at 
the base _ re- 
cording the 
time when 
heavensmiled 
upon the per- 
son who here 
records his 
gratitude. 
We shall CANAL AT 
pass through the great city of Amiens, leaving 
its much noted cathedral, whose nave forms 
a part in Ruskin’s ideal cathedral, for a less 
visited town, Beauvais. Truly it happens some- 
times that a part is greater than the whole. 
What temerity ever built the wondrous apse 
; 
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does in close 
relation to an 
old Byzantine 
church and 
an early Nor- 
man gateway, 
its associa- 
tions are hap- 
py, for were 
these build- 
ing touched 
with the 
breath of life 
they could 
ABBEVILLE. talk toecther 
of past greatness and find consolation, as do the 
aged in reminiscences of hopeful youth. 

It was the 14th of July when we paused 
at Beauvais and the merrymakers on the green 
Place joined in dancing and provincial games 
far into the night. The Place was surrounded 
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by festoons of tiny | = ci mm er ' 
lights, hundreds of 
them arranged in 
graceful patterns and 
symbols graced the 
jollity and the bright 
soldiers’ dress, and 
fireworks added to the 
brilliant scene. Con 
fetti was abundant and 
the maidens carried 
lace bags filled with 
the colored bits of 
paper and showered 
them upon the heads 
and shoulders of fa- 
vored swains. The 





whole town was fest- 
ive ; but at daybreak 
the next morning the 
busy Frenchman 
sought his usual occu- 
pation, and but for 








° MARKET SCENE IN ABBEVILLE. 
the festoons of swing- 
ing glasses,*in which the parafine and tiny wick cheznous to him is the world. No country ever j 
no longer burned, there was little to remind one becomes as dear as his Fair France, and he sel- 
of the glorious fourteenth. dom becomes a wanderer. 

Quietly we wheeled out of: Beauvais in the We are crossing now from picturesque Picardy 
cool morning air, casting one look backward at into romantic Normandy, where English-speak- 
the fragmentary cathedral, riding over the hill to ing people go to read the history of their begin- 
Gournay, and into the heart of a morning thun- nings. It is the ‘‘cradle of Old England,” and 
der storm. The clouds scurried threateningly to the coming into England of the Normans are 
over the sky, and then came a flurry of rain, a we indebted for much of our modern civiliza- 
cottage door was hospitably opened and again tion. We are writing, however, of Picardy, and 
we had a glimpse of rural life. Down we sat, as her gre pastures fade from sight, with 
and heard once more the story of hard work thanks to the good wheels that have enabled us 
and poor returns, and we who envy rural life to enjoy so much, we say, regretfully : 
need these occasional reminders that peace and ’ — 

: ‘Stop, st my wheel! Too soon, too soon 
contentment are not often accompanied by Vin aes ll be, the afternoon, 
plenty. The Frenchman loves his home, and To to-day be yesterday.” 
° ; & 
o — | dl 
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MORNING THOUGHTS. 


By MACKENZIE BELI 
SwEet-voIceD songsters softly singing Like d, his pebble throwing 
Tell me of a day begun, I) the streamlet’s sedgy marge, 
Its appointed portion bringing Marking t the ripples growing 
Of the duty to be done. Though they one by one enlarge— 
Last day’s deeds are gone for ever— So, Ww nfluence still increasing, 
Seems it not most passing strange Widening o’er life’s mystic sea, 
Their results remain, and never Man ils out his actions—ceasing 
Can be touched by time or change? On with Eternity. 
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MACINTYRE’S BARANTA. 


By LOUIS W. 


> HE chief of the Daily 
6 Herald sent for Macin- 
tyre, and the two men 
took counsel. 

‘* What we want,” said 
the little man to the big 
one, ‘‘is definite infor- 
mation about the Pamir 
country ; whether there is any serious move- 
ment along the Russo-Chinese frontier ; the 
truth about the Askabad railway and Merv. 
When can you start ?”’ 

Macintyre threw back his head and settled his 
shoulders. 

‘To-morrow morning, sir; as soon as I can 
get my letters of credit and my papers.”’ 

And so, on a sweltering June day, Macintyre 
landed from the steamer /rtish at the slovenly 
wooden stage, just below the ferry at Semipala- 
tinsk, having made the journey fromi London 
without a hitch, in less than a month. 

Then his troubles began. His avowed purpose 
was to shoot argali in the Ala Tau; but the 
Russian Governor, Colonel Borisovitch, either 
doubted his errand, or else was minded to make 
him pay for his whistle ; at any rate, everything 
went tangled. Never were horses so hard to 
come by; there were a few wretched Kirghiz 
brutes, but as for Turcoman steeds there was not 
one to be had for love or money. Then came a 
hitch about papers ; the official mail from To- 
bolsk was unaccountably delayed, and so on 
and so on. 

The governor, of course, was disgustingly po- 
lite, and Macintyre, not to be outdone, kept as 
cheery as though he had no desire in the world 
except to be bandied about from secretary to 
clerk, and to be the patient prey of fleas and 
mosquitoes. 

A week passed. Macintyre had done nothing 
but procure a guide. He was a treasure, no 
doubt, for he appeared to know every route and 
almost every village between Semipalatinsk and 
Ak Tepe. Beauty was not his strong point ; his 
face was like the top crust of a square loaf, with 
two oblique slits for eyes, and a nose set in the 
hollow in the middle; but he could ride and 
fight and be true to his salt, for Yermak was a 
Kara Kirghiz. 

The week grew to a month, and the town be- 
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same unbearable. The long, straight streets of 
houses gleaming white in the pitiless sun; the 
strings of vicious camels with their filthy drivers ; 
the awful sight of relays of prisoners with pasty 
faces and eyes wolfish for liberty denied ; the 
life a ghastly nightmare. 

Food was a secondary consideration, but a 
very real one. Macintyre lived upon successive 
dishes of mutton, varied only by an occasional 
relief of fish ; while he grew to loathe the sight 
of cranberries, and his gorge rose at the sour rye 
bread. 

Of course he had not attempted to do more 
than send an occasional telegram to his paper 
and these of the most non-committal character. 
Nevertheless, he seemed as bright as if editors 
were unknown. He visited the markets and 
chaffed with the merchants, who, in return, kept 
his tongue limber to the Turki, and gave him 
valuable hints about the country and his in- 
tended route. 

His tall, spare figure, clad in a light gray suit 
of Afghan cloth, and crowned by a pith helmet, 
as he swung along the streets with that long, 
tireless tramp of his, grew to be as well known 
in Semipalatinsk as the obraz of St. Nicholas out- 
side the church, and looked as cool, no matter 
how hot and dusty everybody else might be. 

At last, one day, when the noontide sun was 
blazing his fiercest; when the dust was in every- 
thing—eyes, ears and teeth; Macintyre, look- 
ing as if he had just come out of a frigidarium, 
without a wrinkle on his lean, brown face, 
though the ghost of a smile kept flitting in his 
keen gray eye, strolled down to the official resi- 
dence of the governor, a bare brick barrack 
frizzling in the sun. 

There he proceeded, with the utmost good 
temper, to awaken everybody from the siesta: 
the porter at the gateway, the clerks in the 
chancelleries, the secretary in his sanctum. 

He was tremendously sorry to be such a 
bore, but time was getting on, and the argali 
would be unapproachable ; so he had come to 


inquire about those papers of his. Nothing 


heard as yet? Beastly nuisance! Well, he 
would look in to-morrow about the same time; 
perhaps by then they would have something for 
him. And he nodded to the sweating, cursing 
clerks, and lounged happily away. 
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Then the governor lost his temper, and invita- 
tions poured in upon the luckless Englishman 
from all quarters—breakfast, lunch, reception— 
he was never alone for a moment. Of course, 
thus occupied, he was always in sight, and 
could not get into mischief. 

But the governor had forgotten his daughter 
Marie. This young lady had been to school in 
England, and much preferred Macintyre’s frank 
courtesy to the sensuous brutality with which 
even the educated Russian treats his womankind. 
So she and Macintyre flirted outrageously. 
There was not a thought of harm in it, but the 
governor was furious, and so was a certain lieu- 
tenant of Cossacks. 

Naturally, it was the barishna who gave 
Macintyre his chance. 

Governor Colonel Borisovitch held a grand 
reception, to which Macintyre was duly invited. 
For the two days before the function, however, the 
town had been tormented by the bouran—a hot, 
dry wind, which is one of the charms of Siberia ; 
the sun had been a ball of fire and the town an 
uneasy dustheap. 

Asa consequence the salons became unbearable, 
and so the governor converted the ample flat of 
his roof into a bit of fairyland ; the Russian loves 
Chinese lanterns and colored lamps. 

Here, when the evening was well advanced, 
Macintyre found himself, for the moment, alone. 
Around him was the pleasant susurrus of light 
chatter and the rustle of women, sharpened by 
the tinkle of careless laughter and the musical 
clink of ice in the goblet ; below him stretched 
the gray mystery of the formless plain and 
liberty. Into the cloudless sky the young moon 
began to swim, and by her light Macintyre 
could trace the broad caravan road which led to 
Ulugulski and freedom. 

A light touch fell upon his arm, and the voice 
of Marie Borisovitch said : 

‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps von 
I forgot! There is no bank, but only music, 
moonlight and——’’ She paused and dropped 
a mocking courtesy. 

Macintyre faced her with the smile of a com- 
rade: ‘‘And I am so dull, barishna, that I 
have to be reminded of the invitation.’’ 

She raised her pretty shoulders with a little 
shrug. ‘‘You are not complimentary. The 
fact is, Mr. Macintyre,’’ looking down that he 
might not see the laughter in her eyes, ‘‘ you are 
suffering from the bouran. A morning gallop 
would do you all the good in the world.’’ 

He understood the laughing mischief, but 
answered her quite seriously : 





‘*You think so? But I have no horses, and, 
what is worse, no one else would seem to have 
any—for sale.’’ 

‘*Bozhe moi, how unfortunate!’ She began 
opening and shutting her fan as if that had been 
the one thing important. ‘‘Then I suppose we 
shall not hav pleasure of your company 
next week ?”’ 

**Next week 

“Yes; haven’t you heard of the mighty 
question of the 


irishna?”’ 


gmies which has been keeping 
us all agog for onth past ?”’ 

“Oh, you mean the quarrel between the 
Kirghiz khans, which the governor has been 
trying to appeas 

“Which he is appeased, thank goodness ! 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
house of the Kirghiz odor.”’ 

‘‘And yet, happy could I be under one 
of their flap] tents. I was dreaming of it 
when you cal reprove me. Look,’’ and he 
to the silken rope which ran 
the coping of the roof ; ‘‘look, 


drew her ne 


waist high abe 


what a charming contrast.’’ 

‘* Charming leed,’’? she answered, with the 
contempt of knowledge; ‘‘and you prefer that 
to—this?’’ And she put her hands behind her. 
‘“What a pity you cannot examine those yourts 
a little closer. If you could only go to this— 
what do you Anglo-Indians call a meeting where 
there are races and ae? 


“ Gymkhar lo you mean ?”’ 


‘*Yes, that is it. Next week, the reconcilia- 
tion between the khans is to be celebrated by a 
sort of Tartar gymkhana. I shall be there, and 


the Kirghiz are splendid horsemen.”’ 
“And to the making of a horseman go two 
things, a man and 


+9 


She nodded Maciatyre looked at her hard, 


for a further hint; but her dancing eyes and 
smiling lips defied inquiry. The Russian girl, 


as well as boy, is a born diplomat. 
Next day Macintyre provided himself with a 
complete Kirg outfit, from the long wollen 


shirt to the | . coat like a dressing gown ; 
a tibetka, like a polo cap, and a sheep-skin hat. 
His plan was very simple. He meant to go to 


this show, to ch, of course, he had been in- 
slip away from the party, rig 


Kirghiz costume, join the 


vited, and th 
himself out 
Tengri, and, papers or no papers, carry out his 
mission, 


Accordingly Yermak, who had been going and 
coming between the town and the yourts for 
three days, did not return upon the night before 
the show ; he was to lie perdu with his master’s 
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disguise in a clump of shrub-geranium, about 
midway between the town and the yourts. 

Early on the morning of the fateful day, the 
governor and his suite, with a guard of Cos- 
sacks, a brilliant cavalcade, set out; the whole 
jingling, flashing, laughing in the bright, cool 
air. Macintyre, to the surprise of everybody, 
almost, had a capital mount, and so was honored 
with a place among the staff; he was well sur- 
rounded there. 

They reached the yourts about nine, drank 
koumiss, lounged, and smoked the cigarette of 
peace, 

At three came the grand event of the day. 
Within a rude inclosure of bushes and camel- 
hair ropes, two lines of mounted Kirghiz, each 
twenty strong, ranged themselves opposite to 
one another. Behind each rank was a post, 
smeared black in one case, red in the other. 
The spectators were all outside; the governor 
and his party, the two khans, who glowered at 
one another in the most promising way, and 
then a vast circle of men, women and children, 
every flat Tartar face aglow with excitement. 

3etween the two mounted lines within the 
ring sat a solitary rider, holding a kid before 
him. He lifted the struggling creature once, 
twice, thrice, and at every lift it bleated. At 
the third the two lines of horsemen shot for- 
ward, and in a moment the ground was occupied 
by a galloping, tearing, screaming mass of 
mounted devils, each of whom was trying to get 
possession of the poor little kid, and touch with 
it the black post or the red. 

For an hour the bounds of pandemonium 
seemed broken ; one was choked with the cloud 
of dust which rose from riders and onlookers 
alike, was deafened by their shouts and screams, 
and poisoned by the reek of their steaming 
bodies. , 

At last one of the Tengri touched the black 
post with the horrible remnants of what had 
once been a kid. The Russian governor had 
had enough and so had his companions. They 
moved off to wash the dust from their throats, 
and then somebody missed Macintyre. 

During the shindy of the ‘‘ kid game”’ he had 
caught Marie’s eye fora moment, and had nod- 
ded farewell to her ; she had smiled back at him 
‘*Good luck,’’ rather wistfully, and then he 
had edged off behind the yourts, struck into the 
scrub, and by the time he was missed was safe 
in the tree geranium with Yermak. 

There he donned the Kirghiz dress, from the 
woolen shirt, which made him itch all over, to 
the baggy trousers and boots; the kalal and 


tibetka he laid ready, but it was too hot to put 
them on yet. Then Yermak produced some 
venison to cut up into pieces about the size of a 
domino, and looking as eatable, which he 
roasted over the ashes. With these and some 
corn brandy flavored with cranberries the two 
men made a meal ; so did the mosquitoes. After 
that the fugitives lay and sweltered, Macintyre 
doing his best to forget his troubles in a pipe. 
The only sounds were the buzz of the mosquitoes 
and the champ of the horses ; except now and 
then for a sharp slap, when one of the ‘‘ Rus- 
sians’’ became too intimate with Macintyre, or 
for the quick jingle of buckle and bit, when one 
of the horses flicked his tail and shook himself 
to be rid of the flies. 

At last, when the sun began to decline and 
the long shadows to creep over the plain, Macin- 
tyre got up into a willow that grew near a moist 
patch, and from thence kept a bright lookout 
for the Russians. 

Presently, out of the red haze, he caught the 
flash of the low sun upon burnished steel, and 
soon made out the whole party—the governor 
and his staff, and then, at an interval of per- 
haps a hundred yards, a gay group of ladies and 
officers. Macintyre could almost fancy that he 
heard the ripple of the laughter and the jingle of 
the accoutrements. The Cossack guard was not 
to be seen ; possibly it was hunting about for 
him. 

Horses and men grew larger as they came on, 
till the cavalcade was about a quarter of a mile 
from Macintyre’s hiding-place. 

Suddenly, like a pack of gray wolves, there 
dashed out of the scrub a party of Kirghiz some 
fifty strong. With a rush they rode down the lit- 
tle party of ladies and officers, unhorsing several 
and scattering the rest right and left. Then two 
of them seized the horse upon which the ba- 
rishna was riding, and the whole troop, swerv- 
ing to the right, galloped madly back in the di- 
rection of the yourts. 

For several minutes the wildest confusion 
prevailed among the Russians, men and horses 
driven hither and thither, some never to rise 
again ; one poor fellow lay, hand under head, as 
if asleep—with his neck broken. 

But the habit of discipline constrained. Two 
of the freshest men galloped ahead to call out the 
guard; the injured, with the ladies, moved 
slowly onward; the rest of the party drew 
in belts, looked to girth and stirrup-leather, and 
then dashed after the flying Kirghiz. 

Meantime these last, leaving the track, began 
to bear toward some low hills, behind which 
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the sun was fast declining ina glory of cloudy was a man of action ; Yermak had had all his 
color. But whereas the Tartars, knowing the wild blood fi by the sudden rush, and the 
ground, made rapid way, the Russians became thunder of the g uloping horses. 
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hopelessly embarrassed in the scrub. It was all **Karen Issyk,’’ he shouted in his gross 
the work of a few minutes, and looked like voice, and waved his hand toward the Kirghiz. 
a scene in some realistic drama. Macintvre Macintyre recognized the name of the clan which 
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had been defeated in the ‘‘kid game.’’ Almost 
at a moment the two men sprang to the saddle, 
and, Yermak leading, hard as the 
nature of the ground would permit after the 
flying baranta. 


rode as 


alive with 
Macintyre’s one desire was to come up 
with the two who had the lady, and he felt 
under his kalal for his revolver. 

Presently the scrub began to thin, luckily, 
for riding in the heavy Kirghiz dress was hot 
work. 


The scrub seemed 


men ; 


A minute or two more, and Macintyre 
saw three figures break into the open 
Marie Borisovitch and her captors. 


; they were 
Forgetting his dress, he shouted: ‘‘ Courage, 
barishna, we are coming.”’ 

She turned, recognizing the voice, but, seeing 
only Kirghiz as she thought, sank together again 
upon her saddle, and made no effort. 

The cry was, however, fatal to Macintyre. In 
a moment he was surrounded by yelling tribes- 
men, and borne onward in their rush, a prisoner. 
He looked round ; resistance was hopeless, Yer- 
mak had disappeared. 

For an hour they rode madly on, always toward 
the low hills and the setting sun. The air was 
full of the bitter-sweet perfume of crushed 
bracken ; the White birch shivered ghostly in the 
half light ; the cheriomka shed her snowy petals 
upon them ; still they swept on, deeper and 
more deeply, into the shadow of the hills. 

At last Macintyre saw the red twinkling of 
many fires ; then came the yelping of dogs, and 
in a few minutes the party rode into the midst 
of a clamoring crowd of men, women and _chil- 
dren. Marie Borisovitch was lifted from her 
horse, half dead with fatigue and terror. Mac- 
intyre was dragged to the ground, his kalal 
stripped off, and his arms pinioned. Then the 
two were led before the khan, who sat framed 
in the dark opening of his yourt, and blinking 
in the firelight, half stupid with naliphka. 

The courage of both man and girl rose, as they 
felt the firm ground beneath their feet and knew 
something of their danger. 

‘“We are to see the yourts a little closer 
together, barishna,’’ said Macintyre with a 
smile. 

She nodded with something of her old bright- 
ness, while the firelight reddened the gold of her 
hair and flickered in her shining eyes. 

For a minute or two they stood thus—he and 
the girl, with their captors by the fire, the blink- 
ing khan at their feet— Macintyre, with the 
instinct of the journalist, thinking what splendid 
copy the scene would make. 

Before them, at irregular intervals, stood the 
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yourts, the gray felt looming wan in the dying 
light, the loose cloths flapping in the evening 
breeze. Beyond lay the purple shadow of the 
hills, crowned here and there by a mass of cloud, 
its edges touched by the sinking sun with linger- 
ing fire. 

Around them, in a wide semicircle, squatted 
the Kirghiz, the men listening to the talk of the 
returned raiders, the women gazing at the high- 
bred Russian girl as at a vision from another 
world, and holding their children between their 
knees to remind them of this—the flat faces, the 
glistening eyes, springing into sight or falling into 
shadow as the firelight leaped or sank. 

From the far left came the many sounds of the 
herd ; the air was full of the moist sweetness of 
the coming night, mingled with the acrid smell 
of the dung fires. 

A hush fell upon all as one of the Kirghiz, 
having prostrated himself before the khan, told 
the story of the baranta. It was a drowsy busi- 
ness, but the end.made up for all. 

‘*Behold now, O Khan; give order that we 
may obey ; give order, O Son of Ghenghiz, whose 
wisdom is boundless as the steppe, whose anger 
terrible as the bouran.”’ 

And the khan blinked in the firelight. ‘‘ Who 
had poisoned his naliphka, so that he could not 
think ?”’ 

Macintyre saw how it was, and hope revived, 
While the Kirghiz was droning out his oration, 
the Englishman muttered to the girl at his side: 
‘* Have you a knife or a pair of scissors ?”’ 

She sidled a little closer to him. The next 
moment his arms were free, and he felt her bare 
hand brush over his. Every nerve in his body 
tingled. Of course they were only comrades in 
danger, but—well, he was man and she was 
woman. The Kirghiz droned on, trying to 
pierce the muddled wits of the khan, who sat 
blinking in the fire flicker. 

Presently the brute’s head nodded and _ his 
sheep-skin cap was tilted over his eyes. A child 
laughed. 

Then the rage of the savage and the fire of the 
naliphka blazed out together. The khan leaped 
to his feet and glared around him, his eyes roll- 
ing in the fire play. He flung his arm toward 
the prisoners, and shouted a guttural order. 

Three womien started forward, but Macintyre 
was nearest’and free. He leaped upon the khan, 
gripped him by the throat of his kalal and clap- 
ped a revolver to his ear. 
Turki : 

‘‘Hear, men of the Issyk; the daughter of 
the Great White Presence will go into the yourt 


Then he aired his 
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of the khan—he and I have much to say. Let 
no man presume to draw near, or I will slay this 
one where he stands.”’ 

For a heart-throb the lives of the prisoners 
hung upon a thread. Then Macintyre nodded 
to the girl, who slipped into the yourt and drop- 
ped the flaps behind her. 

The khan stood passive ; to feel that rim of 
cold iron was wonderfully sobering. But when 
the girl had disappeared, he shook himself to- 
gether and laughed a thick laugh. 

**Ha,”’ he cried, ‘‘ surely this also is a mighty 
khan ! Let us treat him as a brother. the 
caldron and bring forth the sheep. Hasten, 
men of the Issyk, lest reproach fall upon our 
hospitality.”’ 


Set 


Macintyre never loosened his hold ; he watched 
with his soul in his eyes. 

Four men set up a great caldron and filled 
it from their water-skins. Two others heaped 
brushwood, dried fern and camel argols around 
it, and fired the heap. Another man dashed away 
toward the herd. Silence reigned in the great 
circle of watchers—they might have been statues 
but for their eyeballs rolling in the firelight. 

The scene fascinated Macintyre, and for a mo- 
ment he relaxed his vigilance. That was fatal. 
In a heart-beat the pistol was dashed from his 
hand, he was hurled to the ground, thrust head 
to knees and hands to feet, and so bound. Then 
two men carried him like a sheep toward the 
caldron and dropped him down by the fire. 
The water was already beginning to hiss as the 
great pot heated. 

The crowd pressed in ; they had often heard 
of a khan, when he came to power, thrusting a 
brother or an uncle into the boiling caldron ; 
now they were going to see it done, and they 
fought for a good place. The khan urged the 
men to pile on more fuel, and cursed the slow- 
ness of the fire. 
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Macintyre lay in torment; the cords cut into 
him, and the heat made them bite the deeper. 
The was eating into his flesh where the 
clothes were wn tight by his doubled body. 
In the throb his agony he caught himself 
wishing that did not smell so. 
to curl above the caldron, and 
med the idea that it suggested ; 
better than this dry torture. 


fire 


urning wool 
The steam beg 
he almost we 


anything mus 


Suddenly voman screamed. He could not 
turn his he ut he knew the voice ; it was 
Marie Borisovitch, who, drawn by the rumor of 


the crowd, | slipped from the yourt ; she saw 
and underst 
With a suprem 


his hody, an 


effort Macintyre dominated 
such his voice was hoarse with 
agony, shouted out : 

‘* Marie, 1 revolver dropped inside the yourt. 
to the left. Fly !”’ 
| not understand English, but the 


The horses 


The kha 


tone was u stakable: he roared an order. 
Two men stooped to raise Macintyre and thrust 
him into the boiling caldron; there was a 


sharp crack, and he on the right threw up his 


arms and fell forward, tearing at the fire with 

his hands. 
Then it seer 

echoed with 


ved to Macintyre that the shot was 
thousand reverberations : 
of thunder was in 


the roar 
his ears; the earth shook. and 


he knew no more 


When he came to himself, Marie was laying 
cool bandages to his burns, and Yermak was 
holding a water-skin. 

A week later Macintyre got his papers and set 
out to in the Ala Tau. His last 


‘shoot argali ”’ 


public appearance in Semipalatinsk was at the 
wedding of Marie Borisovitch and the lieutenant 
Bute everybody knows what a 
furore his letters made when they appeared in 
the Daily Herald. 


of Cossacks. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 


HISTORY, PROGRESS ANID METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 


H11.— THE 


METHODISTS. 


By FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART, D.D. 


Tue Methodist is the largest Protestant de- 
nomination in America. The membership, which 
at the close of the Revolutionary War numbered 
15,000, has increased to 5,500,000, which in- 
cludes one-thirteenth of the entire population of 
the United States and one-third of the Prot- 
estant Church membership of the country. — It 
has 34,000 ministers, 52,000 churches, valued at 
$135,000,000. In the number of ministers, of 
church organizations, of church buildings, and 
in the value of churches, the government census 
for 1890 places the Meth- 
odists in advance of all 
others, Catholic or Prot- 
estant. 

The intellectual, po- 
litical and spiritual de- 
velopment of the race 
has been through stages 
of advances and retreats, 
the good becoming bad 
to become better again. 
It has been the ten- 
dency of human insti- 
tutions, secular and re- 
ligious, to fall away from 
truth and virtue to be 
reformed, revolutioniz- 
ed, or supplanted by 
something better, for 
which they have pre- 
pared the way. Carlyle, 
with a pen dipped in 
gall, wrote truly of the 
intellectual littleness and 
moral corruption of the 
eighteenth century. The corruption had gotten 
into the Church. Faith was weak, love was 
cold, devotion was a frozen form. Many of 
the clergy, as well as laity, were indolent, sel- 
fish and sinful. Reform was needed, and _ it 
came. The most significant fact for good in 
England was the introduction of Methodism 
toward the middle of the century. Cardinal 
Manning, in an anniversary sermon, said : 
‘Had it not been for John Wesley and _ his 
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preaching of justification by faith, no man can 
tell to what a depth of degradation England 
would have sunk.’’ Froude and others thought 
that if England had employed a loftier states- 
manship in the treatment of the American colo- 
nies, the United States might have remained loyal 
colonies instead of becoming a successful rival 
of the mother country. If the Church of Eng- 
land had treated the Wesleyan movement with 
as much wisdom as it has treated other ques- 
tions since, if it had possessed as much evan- 
gelical zeal and active 
benevolence as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church 
exhibits in some of the 
great cities, notably in 
New York, there would 
have been no Method- 
ism, but a quickening 
of the Established 
Church and the enor- 
mously increased growth 
of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. But the 
forms were not elastic 
enough to contain the 
enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of the Holy Club, 
the spiritual sense was 
not delicate enough to 
distinguish between faith 
and fanaticism, and the 
love of order would not 
tolerate such irregular- 
ities and rantings, and 
Wesleyanism in Eng- 
land and Methodism in America became a neces- 
sity. Mr. Wesley never intended that his soci- 
eties should be detached from the mother Church, 
and he himself remained a member and minister 
of the Church of England till the day of his death. 

This great awakening would have found or- 
ganization under ordinarily wise leadership, but 
it crystallized into powerful Methodism under 
the most brilliant, wise and heroic leadership. 
The Wesleys, Whitefield and the men they gath- 


Nore.— The first paper in this series treated of the Baptists, in the December number ; and the second of the 


Presbyterians in January. 
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ered about them in intellectual ability, 
in character, in spiritual purity and 
in flaming zeal, would have made their 
mark in age. Like al- 
most every reformation of Europe, this 
one was inspired and directed by uni- 
versity-bred Wesley 
man in Oxford University, 
Holy Club, which the 
Methodism, was formed 
institution, having as its mem- 
and Charles Wesley, White- 
Morgan. 


any nation or 


men. John was 
an honor 
and the 
beginning of 
at that 
bers John 
field and 

Mr. 
very 
ley as the 


ford. Dr. 


was 


Gladstone, in an address not 
mentioned John Wes- 
most illustrious son of Ox- 
Dobbin, of Dublin Univer 
sity, says: ‘ There Bible, 
tract, or missionary societies then to 
employ the church’s power and indi- 
eate its path of duty. But Wesley 
started them all. He wrote and printed 
books by the thousands ; he set on foot 
He awoke 
the world and church by his trumpet 
sound.’’ Whitefield was one of the 
most eloquent pulpit orators the Chris- 
tian church has ever had. 
through Great 


long 


ago, 
were 


no 


home and foreign missions. 


He went 
Britain preaching and 
founding Methodist societies. He went 
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back and forth 
through the Amer- 
ican colonies 
preaching to hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of people, bringing 


them up to the 
white heat of en- 
thusiasm by the 
force of his elo- 


In Phila- 
delphia he preach- 
ed night in 
the week and four 
times 
for a 


quence. 

every 
on Sunday 
whole 


that 
religiously as 


year, 
city 
per- 
haps it was never 


stirring 


stirred. New York 
was charmed with 
him, Boston went 
wild over him. Pro- 
fessors and _ stu- 
dents stood with 


thousands of others 
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to its foundation. 





EDWARD G. 
in the college campus at Harvard melted by his 
pathos, swayed by his genius. 


Perhaps no man 


of the century so aroused the religious thought 


and feeling of 


America as this 


flaming evan- 
gelist. The 
church, arous- 


ed by his ap- 
peals, gave 
birth to 
institutions of 
education, of 
benevolence 
and 
His co-workers 
founded Dart- 
mouth College, 
the Methodists 
of England, 
giving liberally 


new 


religion. 


He had an appointment to 
preach at Newburyport, Mass., at night. 


As the 














i. — 


ISAAC W. 


ANDREWS. JOYCE, 


near he felt unable to 
preach and lighting a candle started upstairs to 
retire. 


hour for service drew 
Turning around he stood on the stairs 
and preached his sermon to those who gathered 
about him till the candle burned down to the 
socket, and that night, by a breath from his 
Creator, the lamp of his earthly life went 
suddenly out. His dust rests in a New England 
village and that of the Wesleys sleeps in West- 
minister Abbey. Whitefield led the Calvinistic 
wing of Methodism, and though he Mr. 
Wesley differed somewhat in theological opinion 


and 


they were one in heart and purpose. 

Methodism would have been short lived had 
it not been for the executive ability of John 
Wesley. He organized the first class in 1739, 
the first society a year after, the first conference 
in 1742. He multiplied converts, societies and 
preachers marvelously. He founded one of the 
most potential literary bureaus ever known. He 
embocied the Sunday school idea before Sun- 
day schools were dreamed of. He opened the 
first free dispensary in the world. With the 
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exception of the branch led by Whitefield, John 
Wesley dominated absolutely everything con- 
nected with the temporal and spiritual interests 
of the societies in Great Britain for fifty years. 
He exercised the same absolute authority over 
the Wesleyan missions in America till the close 
of the Revolutionary War, when he advised their 
indepe ndence, but before doing so he sent them 
taken 
govern the new 


two superintendents and a constitution 
from the Church of England to 
church in the new world. 

In 1766 some plain Irish immigrants in New 
York City, who had been Wesleyans in the old 
country, started a class in a little one story house 
in Park Place, the residence of Philip Embury, 
who preached: to them. The crowds made it 
necessary to go to the old rigging loft on Horse 
and Cart Street (No. 120 William Street In 
1768, Wesley Chapel, the first Methodist Church 
in America, was built on the site of the John 
Street Methodist Episcopal. About the 
time Robert Strawbridge, an Irishman, organ- 
ized a Methodist society and built a church in 


same 


CHARLES H. 


FOWLER, 
Frederick ( 
Conference, 


1784, the Wesk 


odist Epise pal 


Church. Mi 


Wesley had or- 


dained 
as Coke to the 
superinter 


Thom- 


ency of his dis- 


ciples, with in- 


structions t 


ordain Francis 
Asbury to a 
joint superin- 


tendency. The 


first 


Genel il 


Conference re- 


ceived Thomas 


Coke 
bishop and 
Asbury to 


became one of 
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ty, Maryland. At the first General 


d in Baltimore, December 24th, 


yan mission became the Meth- 
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lected and set apart Francis 
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he mgst superb and heroic char- 
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acters in the Christian Church 
of America. In 1786, in Vir- 
ginia, Bishop Ashbury organized 
the first Sunday school in the 
United States. The Methodist 
Episcopal was the first Church 
to recognize the Constitution of 
the United States and to pledge 
loyalty to it. 

The Methodist Episcopal is 
the largest branch of Method- 
ism. It has 16,000 ministers, 
25,000 churches, and 2,700,000 
members. There are 3,000,000 
in its Sunday school, and 
2,000,000 in its young people’s 
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for the education of the blacks 
and poor whites of the South. 
Its educational institutions have 
an endowment of $14,000,000, 
and are attended by over 40,000 
students. Its periodicals are 
ably edited and extensively 
circulated, and efficient organ- 
izations are employed for every 
department of benevolent work. 

John Wesley put a strong 
abolition paragraph in his dis- 
cipline. The agitation of the 
slavery question divided the 
Church, and in 1844 the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South 








EARL CRANSTON, 
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organization, called 
the Epworth League. 
Its publishing house 
has a net capital of 
$3,400,000, whose 
profits are in the 
neighborhood of 
$200,000 a year. Its 
Missionary Society 
expends $1,250,000 





annually. Its Church 
Extension Society 
has $1,000,000 © of 
endowment, and 
builds a new church 
in the United States 
morning, noon and 
night of every day 
in the year. Its 
Freedman’s Aid and 
Educational Society 
has spent since the 
war about $4,000,000 
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was formed. It has 6,000 ministers, 13,500 
churches, and some 1,400,000 communicants. It 
has a large publishing house at Nashville, Tenn., 
has excellent colleges and seminaries, has vigor- 
ous missionary and other benevolent societies, 


and is one of the most rapidly increasing bodies 








undisputed leade 
the 
Simpson the 


r of his Church. 


year. 


They were 
Pierce chose the law, 
practice of medicine. Each at the 
ws entered the ministry. Each 
f the General Conference of 1844, 
irch was divided. Simpson was 


born same 
end of two 3 
was a member 
at which the ¢ 





in the country. The 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church has had no 


more eloquent preach- 
er or pure 
man than Bishop Mat- 


and 


wise 


thew Simpson, and 
the Church South no 
abler or better man 
than Bishop George 
Foster Pierce. At the 
Centennial Methodist 
Conference, held in 
Baltimore in 1884, 
Bishop Foster made 


the following reference 
to these two great men: 
‘*For more than fifty 
years their fame has 
shone 
ing brightness. 


increas- 

Each 
for more than a score 
of the 


with 





years stood 





made a college presi- 
dent, was Pierce. 
Both were elected to 
the office of bishop. 
Bishop Pierce, at the 
nomination of Bishop 
Simpson, was appoint- 
ed to preach at this 
hour the opening ser- 
mon, and 
Simpson 


SO 


Bishop 
was desig- 
nated as his alternate. 
Recently, within a few 
days of each other, 
they died in the sev- 
enty-fourth of 
their age.”’ 

The other branches 
of the Methodist fam- 
ily in this country are 
the Union American 
Methodist Episcopal, 
the African Methodist 
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;piscopal, the Africa Union Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion, the Meth- 
odist Protestant, the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the Congregational 
Methodist, the Congregational 
Methodist (colored), the New Con- 
gregational Methodist, the Zion 
Union Apostolic, the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal, the Primitive 
Methodist, the Free Methodist, the 
Independent Methodist, the Evan- 
gelist Missionary. 

Matthew Arnold once said to us 
that he had been told in Boston 
that the reason the Methodist was 
the largest Protestant denomina- 
tion in the United States was be- 
cause it had so many negroes in 
it, and he believed the statement. 
We corrected the mistake, and 
informed him that there was an- 
other church that had a large 
number of colored members. The 
Methodists have 1,180,000 colored, 
and 4,300,000 white members. 

Kings have built cities to per- 
petuate their names or glory, gen- 
erals have founded empires to 
gratify their ambition, but the 
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built the great nation. The 
founders of Methodism in 
England and America never 
dreamed of the magnitude 
of the structure they were 
building. They oniy de- 
sired to love God and serve 
their fellowmen, and in so 
doing they built a great 
ehurch. 

Methodist theology las 
always expressed a deep 


attiga er 


A eT 
ass , 


sense of the enormity of 
sin, The first Methodist 
society had its erigin in 
the fear of hell. It is ex- 
pressly stated that the eight 
or ten persons who came to 
Mr. Wesley in London and 
formed the first class did 


pos nears 


so to learn how ‘‘to flee 
from the wrath to come 
which they saw continually 
hanging over their heads.”’ 
Fear of hell started the first 
class in America. A wom- 
an rushed into a room in 
New York where some men 
were playing cards and 
said, ‘‘ We are all going to 
hell together,’’ and called 
upon Philip Embury, who 
was present, to preach to 
them. In answer to her 
appeal he organized the 
first Methodist Church in 
Copyright by J. & R. Lamb, New York. this country. Fear of hell 
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greatest institu- 
is tions and empires 
1 of the world have 
bi been founded by 
\ men unconscious- : 
it ly in the simple 
I discharge of duty. 
i Those who came ¥ 
over in the May- 





flower did not 
come to build the 
greatest nation 
the world ever 
knew. They only 
came to love and 
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ORIGINAL 

FROM AN OLD PRINT. 

membership on probation in the Methodist 
Church. An article in the discipline which 
has remained from the beginning reads : ‘‘ There 
is only one condition previously required of 
those who desire admission into these societies ; 
to flee the wrath to come and 
to be saved from their sins.’’ At the present 
time there is almost an universal temptation to 
put a light estimate on the enormity of sin, to 
count it a weakness, a hereditary infirmity, a 
fault to be apologized for, with little personal 
responsibility, and little or no danger awaiting 
it in the future.. Methodists have not escaped this 
temptation. Though the 
sinfulness of sin is be- 
lieved intellectually it 
not the 
conscience as it used to 
and is not emphasized 


a desire from 


does rest on 


in the pulpit as in early 
is 
emphasized and its pen- 


days, and when it 


alties are threatened lay- 


men wriggle in their 
pews and show their 
resistance to that kind 
of preaching. Many 


Methodist 
not 
the penalties of sin once 


churches do 


hear a sermon on 


a vear. They used to 
be referred to nearly 
every Sunday. This 


deep sense of the vile- 
ness and danger of sin 
led naturally to an ex- 
alted conception of the 
Divinity of Christ, of 
Vol. XLV.— 14. 
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the power of His atone- 
ment, and of His wil- 
lingness to justify and 
regenerate the soul in 
answer to simple faith. 
The early preachers 
awoke the conscience of 
their hearers to the guilt 
of sin and then offered 
them a free and full sal- 
vation. They told the 
people God had _ not 
elected any of them to 
damnation, but that any 
who would might come 
to Him, and that if they 
refused to 
were lost 
have only themselves to blame. 





and 

they would 
From the dark 
background of sin these pioneer preachers turned 
to the sweetest, warmest, freest, divinest love that 
was ever preached, and tens of thousands, in 
answer to their appeals, crowded the mourners’ 
benches and 


come 


became 


instantaneous converts of 
the new faitl The sense of the guilt and 


danger of sin made the founders of Methodism 


desire to get entirely away from it. They 
learned the doctrine of holiness from the 


Moravians, they professed it and incorporated it 
into the faith of the societies, and it has remained 
as a distinctive of 


doctrine the denomination 
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ever since. Every minister on being received 
into a conference has to declare his belief in this 
doctrine and profess to have found the blessing 
of entire sanctification or to promise earnestly to 
seek after it. This distinctive doctrine is not 
preached very often in the pulpits to-day. Few 
people profess it, a fewer number live it. The 








appointed collectors, each having about a dozen 
persons to look after. Then these men collected 
for the current expenses of the societies. For 
convenience the members of the classes were 
called together once a week to settle with their 
leaders. The theology of these converts was a 
life, a fire, and at these class meetings the mem- 


ST. PAUL’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


wise emphasis of the doctrine would be of ad- 
vantage to the church. 

Testimony has been a powerful factor in the 
success of the Wesleyan movement. The class 
meeting which has been peculiar to Methodism 
was an accident. John Wesley needed money 
to pay the debt on his chapel in Bristol, so he 


bers, after having paid their dues, told of their 
knowledge of sins forgiven and of an in-dwelling 
Christ, and the time was given up to song and 
prayer, and especially to testimony. The effect 
of the class meeting in the foundation and 
growth of the new movement can never be cal- 
culated. Attendance upon them until compara- 
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tively recent years has been a condition of 
Church membership. The decline of the class 
meeting is a sad feature of Methodism to-day. 
The Christian Endeavor Society, which is one of 
the significant religious facts of the century, has 
as its central idea that of testimony, and over two 
million young people take a pledge of loyalty to 
it. It is employing the idea which the class 
meeting incarnates. The class meeting must be 
restored to its just place in the notice and affec- 
tion of the members if the Church would con- 
tinue to enjoy its signal prosperity. 

Lay preaching has had much to do with the 
success of Methodism. Wesley appointed Max- 
well and other laymen to care for the local so- 
cieties in his absence. He gave them authority 
to teach the Scriptures, but not to preach. Hear- 
ing that Maxwell was preaching in London, 
Wesley hastened to the city to put a stop to 
such irregularity. Weslev’s mother cautioned 
him not to silence Maxwell, and listening to 
him himself, he became convinced that he was 
divinely called, and licensed him to preach, 
calling him his ‘‘ lay helper.”’ Thus, at the be- 
ginning, necessity compelled Wesley to appoint 
aministry upon the authority of a divine call 
rather than that of the touch of the fingers of 
clay, and to. revive the priesthood of the people, 
so potential in every period of the history of the 
Church. There are many local preachers in Meth- 
odism to-day ; but, partly because of the greater 
supply of traveling preachers, and partly because 
of the increased secular demands upon the lay- 
men, they are not used so much as formerly, nor 
as much as would be of advantage to the Church. 
Until comparatively recently the preachers have 
ruled the Methodist Church, but laymen now sit 
in the legislative bodies of the Church, and it 
will not be long before there will be equal lay 
and clerical representation in the General Con- 
ference, as there should be. Afterward Mr. 
Wesley ordained men to administer the sacra- 
ments and to superintend the work of the 
Church. He ordained Dr. Coke, and Bishop 
Coke ordained Bishop Asbury, and he others. 
As Wesley was a presbyter in the Church of 
England, it is presumed that whatever regularity 
the ministry of that church possessed, the Meth- 
odist ministrv has. But while it does not over- 
look the laying on of human hands, it prizes 
most the laving on of spirit hands. Methodism 
owes much to the greatness and purity of its 
bishops and superintendents, and to the ability 
and consecration of its itinerant ministry. As 
in most other denominations, the Methodist 
ministry is as capable, as unselfish, as conse- 
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METHODIST SOCIETY HELD SERVICES IN 1767 
crated and as efficient as ever before in the his- 
tory of the Church. The members of the Church 
are as true, pure, loyal and efficient as in former 
days. The itineracy which has served Method- 
ism so well in the past will likely be modified so 
as to allow a pastor-a longer term in his charge. 
The work i creat cities demands the change, 
which cannot come too soon. 


Woman’s influence in the foundation and 
growth of Methodism cannot be computed. 
John Wesley’s mother early set him apart for 
the minist Whitefield’s work in England 
would have been well-nigh valueless had it not 


been for the sympathy of Lady Huntingdon, 
who gave her money and her time to build 
scores of Methodist chapels, educational and 


benevolent stitutions, and at her death left 


SHO O00 f the support of the institutions 
which she had founded. A woman started the 
first Meth« st Society in America. As in other 


denominations, women have furnished two-thirds 
of the membership and audiences of the Church. 
From th vinning till now woman has been 
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allowed and exhorted to exercise the largest lib- 
erty in prayer and testimony and song in the 
meetings. She can be a steward, a class leader, 
a Sunday school superintendent, but cannot be 
an ordained preacher. If the majority only of 
the members of the local churches, of the an- 
nual conferences, of the General Conference, as 
expressed by ballot had been required, she 
would have been admitted as a delegate to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Methodist women of recent years have 
organized home and foreign missionary societies 
which have met with marvelous success, <A 
representative of one of these societies—a woman 
medical missionary— performed a critical opera- 
tion successfully upon the wife of Earl Li Hung 
Chang, in recognition of which he built a hos- 
pital in China. / 
Hearty singing has been a characteristic of 
Methodism. In every revolution of church and 
state the poet appears with the statesman and 
general to sing the truth. It is difficult to tell 
whether the hymns of Charles Wesley, or the 
sermons and statesmanship of John Wesley, were 
more potential in the formation of Methodism. 
Charles Wesley was a genuine poet. He wrote 
6,000 hymns, 308 of which appear in the official 
hymn-book of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
No complete hymnal in any denomination could 
be found which did not include one or more of 
his poems. - His ‘* Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
has perhaps been more widely sung than any 
other in the English language. Handel set some 
of his most beautiful music to a number of Wes- 





ley’s hymns. Art and instru- 
ments of music demanded by 
a refined taste when they help 
congregational singing are a 
blessing ; when they become 
a substitute for it they are 
a curse. Scarcely anything 
would so enrich Methodism 
as a return to the old-fash- 
ioned, lusty congregational 
singing of the past. 

Methodism born in a re- 
vival has always been a re- 
vival church. Its membership 
has been increased very little 
by immigration—almost en- 
tirely by converts from the 
altar. It has always cher- 
ished the Sunday school, and 
now receives large numbers 
from that department into 
chureh communion. 

John Wesley put a total abstinence para- 
graph in the discipline which has remained till 
now. In Wesley’s time public sentiment was 
about universally against it. Not all the Wes- 
leyan ministers in England to-day «regard it, 
not all the Methodist laymen in America regard 
it, but all of the.preachers and most of the lay- 
men in America do totally abstain from the use 
of strong drink. 

The rapid numerical increase of Methodism 
has been because it has sought and found the 
common people. The two Wesleys were poor 
sons of a poor village rector. Whitefield’s 
household goods were levied upon by an officer 
to satisfy a debt contracted in behalf of his orphan- 
age. With a few exceptions the nobility paid 
no attention to the Wesleyans, unless it was to 
pity or make fun of them. They had no state 
influence, it was against them. They had no- 
where else to go but to the prisons, the factories, 
the mines, and the poor people for their audiences 
and converts. No men ever went more happily 
to their task. In America the apprentices soon 
became proprietors, the clerks and hired hands 
the owners of establishments, the children of the 
plain people the stars in the learned professions. 
And Methodism, in saving the plain people, 
soon became rich in money, in talent and 
culture, as well as in the multitudes of the poor. 
Ulysses S. Grant and other eminent men of the 
country were the poor children of pioneer Meth- 
odist homes. 

Methodism includes in its membership Presi- 
dent McKinley, from his boyhood a loyal com- 
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municant; senators, congressmen, governors, 
judges, scholars, men eminent in all the learned 
professions, millionaires, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the poorest people in the humblest parts 
of the 
mission is to everybody-—high and low, rich and 
poor. 

We do not believe the oft-repeated statement 
that the church is losing its hold upon the 
masses. The best hold) most denominations 


humblest towns in the country. Its 


have is upon the masses, and it is their hope 
and glory that it isso. Methodism has a strong 
grip upon the people. Of the 
5,500,000 of its members in this country, less 
than 100,000 belong to the classes, 


common 


leaving 
»,4000,000 who belong to the common people, 
which does not indicate any great loss of hold 
upon the masses. If the constituency of a 
church is three times its enrolled membership, 
as is generally calculated, then the Methodist 
constituency of this country alone includes one- 
seventh of the entire Anglo-Saxon population of 
the globe, and comes in sight of a new century 
weighted with a responsibility that has seldom 
rested upon any institution. 

Methodism claims no monopoly of truth or 
wisdom, or holiness. It recognizes truth, and 
faith, and love, in all denominations. It has 
given some things to other denominations, other 
things it has received from them. Its aim has 
been and is now to take some of the fire of God 
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and kindle the flame of divine love in human 
hearts, to honor God, and save men. 


Something of an idea of the architectural and 
ts of the Methodist Episcopal 
rica may be gained from the few 
<terior views given with this arti- 


decorative as 

Church in Ame 
interior and 
cle. It woul 


1} 


views of all 


surse, be impossible to present 
wautiful echureh edifices and 
their interiors | the few printed have been se- 
leeted at rai There are many beautiful 
buildings in denomination, and some are 
tastefully decorated. Among 
ientioned Christ Church, Pitts- 
Church, Seranton; and St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, New York; with many 
others in all of t] 
Trinity M. FE. ¢ 
beautiful ang 
famous Danis 


elaborately 
these may lx 
burg; Elm 


e great cities of the country. In 
urch, of Denver, Colo., there is a 
nt, designed after the work of the 
sculptor Thorwaldsen, a picture 
of which is shown on page 193. Then in St. 
Paul’s M. Ek. Church, of Newark, N. J., is the 
largest stains iss figure window in America, 
its only rival being the immense traceried light 
in the east « cel wall of Tintern Abbey, Eng- 
land. This great window in Newark, which is 
given on page 200, depicts St. Paul preaching on 
Mars Hill. The grouping of so many figures is 
strangely suggestive of a great multitude of 
listeners who are not seen in the picture, but 
nevertheless s 


1 to be there. 











SWEET 

Kiss ME and go; it were better 

For reasons we both comprehend ; 
Better we broke from the fetter 

nd brought the romance to an end. 

Yes, better our passion to smother, 

Bowing our heads to the blow ; 
We were bound to part some day or other, 


So kiss me and go, 


\ truce to the idle 


That harrow on 


SORROW. 


Six r so’s crying and fretting, 
ths’ sentimental regret, 


Wh ractise the art of forgetting, 
\) mu will wholly forget. 

The t *, dear, the stars in their courses, 
I tly ord red it so; 

Wer (| to superior forces, 


and go. 


contritions 


*s heart to the ¢ 


We each have our soaring ambitions 


Together we never could soar. 


\ truce to the tears that are flowing 


God speed you, my love, on your 


Now kiss me and 


What! you are 


No. Kiss me and stay. 





ST. VALENTINE’S 


VALENTINE’s Day is now almost everywhere 
a most degenerated festival, the only observance 
of any note consisting merely of the sending of 
jocular anonymous letters to parties whom one 
wishes to quiz, and this confined very much to the 
humbler classes. The approach of the day is 
the appearance in_ store 
windows of vast numbers of missives calculated 


now heralded by 
for use on this occasion, each generally consist- 
ing of a single sheet of paper, on which is seen 
some ridiculous colored caricature of the male or 
female figure, with a few burlesque 
below. More rarely, the print is of a sen- 
timental kind, such as a view of Hymen’s altar, 
with a pair undergoing initiation into wedded 
happiness before it, while Cupid flutters above, 
and hearts transfixed with his darts decorate the 


verses 


corners. Maid servants and young fellows inter- 
change such epistles with each other on the 14th 
of February, no doubt conceiving that the joke is 
amazingly good ; and generally the newspapers 
do not fail to record that the postmen delivered 
so many hundred thousand more letters on that 
day than they do in general. Such is nearly 
the whole extent of the observances now peculiar 
to St. Valentine’s Day. 

At no remote period it was very different. 
Ridiculous letters were unknown ; and, if letters 
of any kind were sent, they contained only a 
courteous profession of attachment from some 
young man tosome young maiden, honeyed with 
a few compliments to her various perfections, 
and expressive of a hope that his love might meet 
with return. But the true proper ceremony of 
St. Valentine’s Day was the drawing of a kind of 
lottery, followed by ceremonies not much unlike 
what is generally called the game of forfeits. 
Misson, a learned traveler of the early part of 
the last century, gives apparently a correct ac- 
count of the principal ceremonial of the day. 
‘On the eve of St. Valentine’s Day,’’ he says, 
‘the young folks in England and Scotland, by a 
very ancient custom, celebrate a little festival. 
An equal number of maids and bachelors get 
together, and then write their true or some feigned 
name upon separate billets, which they roll up, 
and draw by way of lots, the maids taking the 
men’s billets, the that 
each of the young men lights upon a girl that he 


and men maids’: so 


ealls his valentine, and each of the girls upon a 
young man which she calls hers. By this means 
each has two but the 


valentines ; man sticks 
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faster to the valentine that has fallen to him than 
to the valentine to whom he is fallen. Fortune 
having thus divided the company into so many 
couples, the valentines give balls and treats to 
their mistresses, wear their billets several days 
upon their bosoms or sleeves, and this little 
sport often ends in love.’’ 

In that curious record of domestic life in Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles IL., Pepys’s Diary, 
we find notable illustrations of this old 
custom. It appears that married and single 
were then alike liable to be chosen as a valen- 


some 


tine, and that a present was invariably and nec- 
essarily given to the chosing party. Mr. Pepys 
enters in his diary, on Valentine’s Day, 1667 : 
‘*This morning came up to my wife’s bedside (I 
being up dressing myself) little Will Mercer to be 
her valentine, and brought her name written 
upon blue paper in gold letters, done by him- 
self, very pretty ; and we were both well pleased 
with it. But I am this year my wife's 
valentine, and it will cost me £5; but that I 
must have laid out if we had not been valen- 
tines.’’ Twodays after, he adds: ‘I find that 
Mrs. Pierce’s little girl is my valentine, she 
having drawn me: which I was not sorry for, it 
easing me of something more that I must have 
given to others. 


also 


But here I do first observe the 
fashion of drawing mottoes as well as names, so 
that Pierce. who drew my wife, did draw also a 
motto, and this girl drew another for me. 
What mine was, I forget; but my wife’s was 
* Most and most fair,’ which, as it 
may be used, or an anagram upon each name, 
might be. very pretty.” 


courteous 


Noticing, soon after- 
ward, the jewels of the celebrated Miss Stuart, 
who Richmond, he 
‘*The Duke of York, being once her valentine, 
did give her a jewel of about £800; and my 
Lord Mandeville, her valentine this year, a ring 
of about £300.’ These presents were undoubt- 
edly order to the obligation 
under which the being drawn as valentines had 
placed the donors. In February, 1668, Pepys 


became Duchess of Says : 


given in relieve 


notes as follows: ‘‘This evening my wife did 


with great pieasure shew me her stock of jewels, 


increased by the ring she hath made lately, as 
my valentine’s gift this year, a Turkey-stone set 
With this, and whet she had, 
she reckons that she hath above one hundred 
and fifty pounds’ worth of jewels of one kind or 
other; and I am glad of it, for it is fit the 


with diamonds. 
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wretch should have something to content herself 
with.’’ The reader will understand wretch to 
be used as a term of endearment. 
Notwiihstanding the practice of relieving, 
there seems to have been a disposition to believe 
that the person drawn as a valentine had some 
considerable likelihood of becoming the associate 
of the party in wedlock. At least, we may 
suppose that this idea would be gladly and 
asily arrived at, where the party so drawn was 
at all eligible from other considerations. There 
was, it appears, a prevalent notion amongst the 
common people, that this was the day on which 
the birds selected their mates. They seemed to 
have imagined that an influence was inherent 
in the day, which rendered in some degree 
binding the lot or chance by which any youth 
or maid was now led to fix his attention on 
a person of the opposite sex. It was supposed, 
for instance, that the first unmarried person of 
the other sex whom one met on St. Valentine’s 
morning in walking abroad, was a destined wife 
or a destined husband. Thus Gray makes a 
rural dame remark : 
‘Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 

Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 

I early rose just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away : 

A-field I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so should housewives do). 

Thee first I spied—and the first swain we see, 

In spite of fortune shall our true love be.” 


A forward miss in the Connoisseur, a series of 
essays published in 1754-6, thus adverts to 
other notions with respect to the day: “ Last 
Friday was Valentine’s Day, and the night be- 
fore I got five bay-leaves and pinned four of 
them to the four corners of my pillow, and the 
fifth to the middle ; and then, if I dreamt of my 
sweetheart, Betty said we should be married be- 
fore the year was out. But to make it more 
sure, I boiled an egg hard, and took out the 
yolk, and filled it with salt ; and when I went to 
bed, ate it, shell and all, without speaking or 
drinking after it. We also wrote our lovers’ 
names upon bits of paper, and rolled them up 
in clay, and put them into water ; and the first 
that rose up was to be our valentine. Would 
you think it?—Mr. Blossom was my man. I 
lay a-bed and shut my eyes all the morning, till 


he came to our house ; for I would not have seen 
another man before him for all the world.”’ 
St. Valentine’s Day is alluded to by Shake- 


speare and by Chaucer, and also by the poet 
Lydgate who died in 1440). One of the earliest 
known writers of valentines, or poetical amorous 


addresses for this day, was Charles Duke of Or- 
leans, who was taken at the Battle of Agincourt. 
Drayton, a poet of Shakespeare’s time, full of 
creat but almost unknown beauties, wrote thus 
charmingly : 

HIS VALENTINE, 


“Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 
Ea rd doth chose a mate, 
day’s St. Valentine’s ; 
For ut good bishop’s sake 
( t up, and let us see, 


What beauty it shall be 


That fortune us assigns. 


‘* But ! in happy hour, 

pla 

In ler climbing tower 
Gilt by the glittering rise ; 


‘e wherein she lies, 


Oh, Jove! that in a shower, 
\s once that thunderer did, 
When he in drops lay hid, 
lhat I could her surprise ! 


‘Her canopy I'll draw, 
: spangled plumes bedight, 


No rtal ever saw 
Ss vishing a sight; 
TI he gods might awe, 


| powerfully transpierce 

The globy universe, 
Out-shooting every light. 

‘My lips I'll softly lay 
Upon her heavenly cheek, 


- Dy ke the dawning day, 
wolish’d ivory sleek ; 
A n her ear [ll say, 


Oh, thou bright morning star! 
I that come so far, 
My valentine to seek.’ 


‘ Fa little bird, this tide, 
choose her loved peer, 
\\ mstantly abide 
dlock all the year, 
\s ture is their guide ; 
- Vv we two be true 


year, nor change for new, 
turtles coupled were. 


‘Let’s langh at them that choose 
valentines by lot . 


ir names that use, 
idly they have got. 
Sy rv choice we refuse, 
St. \ ntine befriend ; 
us this morn may spend, 
Muse, awake her not.’ 


r poet of the same age, remark- 
able for rich though scattered beauties, writes an 
epithalamiun the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth to Frederick Count Palatine of the 
Rhine—the 1 riage which gave the present 
royal family to the throne—and which took 
place on St. Valentine’s Day, 1614. The open- 
ing is fine : 


Donne, anot! 


cai 








wa 
ng ails 
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‘Hail, Bishop Valentine! whose day this is; 

All the air is thy diocese ; 

And all the chirping choristers 

And other birds are thy parishioners ; 

Thou marryest every year 

The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove ; 

The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 

The household bird with the red stomacher ; 

Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 

As doth the goldfinch or the haleyon 

This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 

This day which might inflame thyself, old Valen- 
tine !”’ 

The origin of these peculiar observances of St. 
Valentine’s Day is a subject of some obscurity. 
The saint himself, who was a priest of Rome, 
martyred in the third century,* seems to have 
had nothing to do with the matter, beyond the 
accident of his day being used for the purpose. 
Mr. Douce, in his J/lustrations of Shakespeare, 
says: ‘‘It was the practice in ancient Rome, 
during a greater part of the month of February, 
to celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts in 
honor of Pan and Juno, whence the latter deity 
was named Februata, Februalis and Februlla. 
On this occasion, amidst a variety of ceremonies, 

* Valentine met a sad death, being first beaten with 
clubs and then beheaded. The greater part of his re- 
mains are preserved in the Church of St. Praxedes at 
Rome, where a gate (now the Porta del Popolo) was 
formerly named from him Porta Valentini. 
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the names of young women were put into a box, 
from which they were drawn by the men as 
chance directed. The pastors of the early Chris- 
tian church, who, by every possible means, en- 
deavored to eradicate the vestiges of pagan su- 
perstitions, and chiefly by some commutations 
of their forms, substituted, in the present in- 
stance, the names of particular saints instead of 
those of the women; and as the festival of the 
Lupercalia had commenced about the middle of 
February, they appear to have chosen St. Valen- 
tine’s Day for celebrating the new feast, because 
it occurred nearly at the same time. This is, in 
part, the opinion of a learned and rational com- 
piler of the Lives of the Saints, the Rev. Alban 
Butler. 
utterly impossible to extirpate altogether any 


It should seem, however, that it was 


ceremony to which the common people had been 
much accustomed—a fact which it were easy to 
prove in tracing the origin of various other pop- 
ular superstitions. And, accordingly, the out- 
line of the ancient ceremonies was preserved, but 
modified by some adaptation to the Christian 
svstem. It is reasonable to suppose, that the 
above practice of choosing mates would gradu- 
ally become reciprocal in the sexes, and that all 
persons so chosen would be called Valentines, 
from the day on which the ceremony took 
place.”’ 


» «Vp 
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BEAR-HUNTING 


‘* Here we are,’’ I remarked, judiciously stir- 
ring up my friend B. from the bottom of our kv- 
hitka, where he was lying in that semi-comatose 
state which two days’ and nights’ continuous 
jolting over bad roads is apt to induce. ‘‘ Here 
is our hunting-ground, and this is the ‘ Great 
Bear Land.’ ”’ 

That part of the great Archangel and St. Peters- 
burg track on which we were driving lay along a 
ex- 
tended view over the plains on either side. As 
we surmounted the brow of the hill, we could 
about five miles off on the northeast the 
glimmer of a white expanse of unbroken snow, 
which we knew was the great Lake Onega ; while 
on our right, to the east and south, stretched 
away to the low horizon a vast wilderness of 


somewhat elevated ridge commanding an 


sce 


pine and birch forest, dusky green and gray, 
the home 
of the lynx and the bear, the capercailzie and 
the blackcock. 


without a sign of human habitation ; 


IN RUSSIA. 

We were approaching the post station of Osta, 
standing on the river of that name, which, with 
the Oat, the Vodlitsa and the Megra, endeavors 
ineffectually to drain the marshes lying south of 
the Onega Lake, and carries down to it each 
spring and summer a considerable quantity of 
timber and firewood, cut in these districts, and 
floated on by the Seir River and the Ladoga 
Canalto St. Petersburg. Further south again, the 
rivers turn eastward and find an outlet into the 
Bielozero, or White Lake, one of the links in 
that chain of lakes,- rivers and 
known as the Mariensky system, and through 
which the barges laden with the produce of Si- 
beria and the great grain-growing districts of the 
Upper Volga, find their way without a single 
transhipment into the waters of the Neva. 

Fortunately for the vast and sparsely popu- 
lated Empire of Russia, it possesses facilities for 
water communication 


great canals 


probably greater than 
A line of rail now 


those of any other country. 




























joins Rybinsk on the Volga to the Nicholas, 
Moscow and St. Petersburg railway, but it is in- 
capable of forwarding the immense mass of goods 
that accumulates there every spring on the open- 
ing of navigation, and the water system still 
competes successfully with it. 

But to return to Osta. The 375 versts (250 
miles) from St. Petersburg had been covered in 
forty-four hours, including stoppages. We had 
chartered a sledge with a hood to keep off the 
wind and snow, known technically as a kibitha 
(literally, ‘‘ tent’’); we had disposed our bags, 
gun cases and provision baskets artistically 
along the bottom, and spread a cushion of hay 
on the top of them ; laid our rugs and showbas 
(fur cloaks) over all ; and passing Schliisselburg, 
the old bone of contention between the Swedes 
and Russians, at night, had done the first 240 
versts to Ladeinoe Pole, a small town which 
stands uncomfortably shivering in the middle of 
a wind-swept plain, easily enough in twenty-four 
hours. 

Here our troubles began. The road, which had 
been so far broad and level, became hilly and ir- 
regular, broken up into great ukhabs, or deep 
transverse furrows, a peculiar phenomenon of a 
much-used sledge road, causing the sledge to 
pitch like a ship at sea, and not.unfrequently 
producing a similar result on the internal econ- 
omy of the traveler, while it was so narrow that 
our team had to be harnessed ‘‘ unicorn,’’ or 

‘ goose-fashion,’* as it is termed in the country. 

The horses, however, are uncommonly strong, 
wiry little animals, with straight shoulders and 
plain heads, but good quarters and capital legs, 
and can do a forty-mile stretch without appar- 
ent fatigue, returning the same day. The rate 
charged on the post roads is fixed by vovern- 
ment tariff at three to four copecks per verst for 
each horse all over Russia; so that our troika, or 
team of three, cost something under eight cents 
per mile. The tackle used is invariably a con- 
fused tangle of rotten rope, occasioning endless 
breakdowns, and calling forth the most repre- 
hensible language from the driver. Horses of a 
reflective turn of mind must certainly be puzzled 
to account for the curious mixture of familiar 
endearment and gross abuse, in which they are 
addressed all over the world ; and in the copi- 
ousness and variety of his vocabulary, the Rus- 
sian yemschik is by no means behind the Amer- 
ican stage driver, or even the London cabby. 
At the last post station we had picked up a 
somewhat scratch team. 

It was not long before we galloped into Osta. 
Sure enough, there are old Feodor and young 
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Matyan Petrovich waiting for us, both old friends 
and fine specimens of the Olonetz peasant—the 


former a middle-sized, broad-shouldered man of 
sixty, with long, gray hair and beard, and face 
like an aged Apostle, with an eye like a hawk, 
and a wiry frat untired by the longest and 
hardest day on snow-shoes; the latter a tall, 
straight, smart young fellow of twenty-nine, the 
worthy son of his father, Pietr Matyanof, to 


eoing, and who had in his 
time been in t the death of over two hun- 


W he at house Wi 


dred bears. 
Swallowing a hasty meal, we transferred our 
traps into the litt suntry sledges that the men 


had brought, a packing himself in one, 


left the post 1 st as the sun was setting, 
and drove awa n a southerly direction for 
Shimozero, full pe. The distance was only 
forty-five versts, t the track was heavy, and it 
was nearly midnight when, after what seemed 


an almost inter le drive through mysterious 


pine forests and > wide frczen lakes, we drew 


up at the door a low cottage, where our 


thumping only oked a savage response of 
barks and growls from the bear-dogs within. 
Presently lights appeared, and the jovial, rubi- 


cund visage of Matyanof, beaming with joy 
at our arrival, | welcoming us to his best 
apartment. After shaking hands a dozen times 
all round, the lispensable samovar was pro- 
duced, and over 
far into the 1 


sport, till at leng 


ip of tea and a pipe we sat 
discussing the chances of 


with the satisfactory assur- 


ance that ther } i never been nore bears in the 
country, our hosts all shook hands once more 
and departed, 1 us to spread out our rugs 
over a heap of fresh straw, and sleep the sleep of 
the just. 

After breakfast the next morning we went 
out to make ou rst at qquaintance with Olonetz 
snow-shoeing ; | the dexterity of the peasants 
in this district s almost a revelation. The 
Russian snow-s has nothing in common with 


the Canadian , but is a long, thin strip of 
well-seasoned b vod, about seven fect long by 
four inches wid rving upward like a skate in 
front, and with a slight longitudinal groove along 
the centre of der surface, which gives a 
grip on the snoy going up hill. It is fast- 
ened to the foot 


the toe, and a | 


a leather strap passing over 

vurk withy round the heel. 
On these shoes t Olonetz peasant almost lives 
during the wint shooting down the steepest 


hills, sealing tl ost difficult slopes, and trav- 


} 


ersing the thickest and most broken forest with 
an ease that seems well-nigh miraculous. Run- 
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ning, or rather skating, on snow-shoes in an open 
and hilly country, with a slight crust on the 
snow, is one of the most exhilarating forms of 
exercise possible. The work falls chiefly on the 
muscles of the back and thighs, the shoe being 
allowed to work freely from the ball of the foot, 
but not lifted from the ground ; over the flat, 
four or five versts an hour is considered good 
going for a long distance, though on a spurt con- 
The double shuffle 
which old Feodor used to develop on occasion 
filled us with and admiration. Snow- 
shoeing down-hill, however, is the ‘‘cream ”’ of 
the sport. 


siderably more can be done. 
envy 


A few quick steps launch you into 
space, and bringing your shoes parallel, leaning 
slightly forward, swaying your body to meet the 
inequalities of the ground, and guiding yourself 
with a long stick—provided with a knob at one 
end for propulsion against the snow, and a hook 
at the other with which you may “ hang on”’ to 
any handy tree when ascending a hill—down 
you shoot with ever-increasing velocity, and a 
delightful feeling of the absence of all effort, till 
your momentum dies gradually away on the 
plain below. 

Sut getting back again is a different matter, 
and on aslippery slope an awful conviction of 
impotence comes over the beginner when he 
pants about half-way up, ‘ blown ”’ with his ex- 
ertions, and feels that just at the critical point his 
shoes are beyiuning to slip from under him, and 
that he will be carried down again in an igno- 
minious, squatting position to the bottom of the 
hill. 

But it was glorious fun, and by the end of the 
day we had been complimented on our progress 
by our hosts, who themselves slid down with the 
greatest nonchalance—standing on one foot, and 
stooping to pick up the gloves and cap that they 
had thrown down on the way ! ' 

Early the following morning we started out 
for a hunt with a string of small Finnish sledges. 
Our party consisted of eight in all: B. and my- 
self, Matvan, Matymian, old Feodor, and three 
of his nephews, all expert snow-shoers and keen 
hunters. Alongside ran our small pack of bear- 
dogs, a breed peculiar to this district, but much 
resembling the Esquimaux dog in general ap- 
pearance, with powerful frame covered with a 
long, wavy coat, and short legs with 
broad feet : a short, thick neck, broad head with 
a short, sharp-pointed nose, 


set on 
small, erect ears, 
bright, intelligent eyes, and a magnificant bushy 
tail curling over the back like a squirrel’s. 

They are very savage, and spend most of their 
leisure time in getting up fights among them- 
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selves; nearly every one of our small pack 
showed by a hanging ear or a gashed lip that he 
had not been made free of the guild without 
paying his footing. 

In bear-hunting, these dogs are invaluable ; 
their them to detect his 
berloga, or winter lair, at a considerable distance, 
and through all but the deepest snow ; while, 
when he is started, they will follow his track with 
unerring patience, giving tongue every now and 
then to assure the hunter it is ‘‘all right,’’ and 
guide him through the forest, till the final chorus 
tells that they have come up with the bear, and 
you rush up to obtain an easy shot as he stands 
at bay. The dogs are very active in avoiding the 
fierce blows which the bear aims at them, and 
soon learn the wisdom of attacking him in the 
rear, so that though every now and then they 
limp away bleeding from an ugly gash from the 
bear’s claws, after sitting down in the snow and 
licking their wounds carefully over, they trot 
contentedly home, and come out the next day 
as keen as ever. We usually took out five, all 
good dogs and all of different colors ; Sobol, a 
splendid iron-gray dog, with a voice like a blood- 
hound, and a frame wiry and strong as a wolf's, 
holding the proud post of leader. 

The Russian, or big bear (Ursus arctus), usu- 
ally roams during the 


keen scent enables 


summer and autumn 
about the woods, feeding on the bear-berries, cran- 
berries and whortleberries with which the ground 
is covered, and occasionally venturing near enough 
to the villages to make havoc in the oat and rye 
fields, or seize any stray horse or cow. Leaping 
on his victim, he breaks in the skull or dislo- 
cates the neck with one blow of his tremendous 
paws, and coolly carries it off in his great jaws 
into the depths of the forest, where for the mo- 
ment he is safe from pursuit. About the month 
of November, however, soon after the first fall 
of snow, the bear begins to think of taking up 
his winter quarters, and, after some days’ wan- 
dering to and fro, selects a comfortable spot, 
and scooping out a convenient hole or ensconcing 
himself under a fallen tree, coils himself up and 
goes to sleep for the winter. The peasant whose 
land he crosses has, however, marked his tracks, 
and as soon as their doubling and intersecting 
tell him that the bear is about to lie down, he 
strikes off to the right or left, and describes a 
circle on snow-shoes of some five to six versts in 
circumference, according to circumstances, curv- 
ing gradually round till he meets the track at 
the point where he left it. 


If during this circuit he comes again on the 
bear’s trail, he has to follow it up afresh and 




















begin another ring; if not, he knows that the 
bear is ‘‘ ringed.’’ If he is a wise man he keeps 
his own counsel, as in many places there is great 
jealousy among the peasants, and a neighboring 
villager will not scruple to try and drive the 
bear off his rival’s land, for the chance of be- 
ing able to ring it on his own. In a week’s time 
he goes round again to make sure that the bear 
has not moved, cutting the ring if possible a lit- 
tle smaller ; then, if he is near St. Petersburg or 
any other large town, he posts off to try and sell 
his bear to some enterprising sportsman. 

Now, if a bear hunt is made from St. Petersburg 
or Moscow, or indeed anywhere by Russians of 
the better classes—who are as a rule singularly 
ignorant of the use of their native snow-shoe—it 
takes the form of an oblara, or drive. The guns 
are posted ina likely spot, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of beaters—men and women and children 
from the adjoining villages, sometimes number- 


ing 200—are sent round to inclose the ring and 


keep up a continual yelling, while half a dozen 
of the best hunters of the neighborhood enter 
the ring from the far side and endeavor to drive 
the bear out upon the guns. 

Here all depends on the correct formation of 
the ring, and the judicious posting of the guns, 
and if this is properly done the drive is gener- 
ally successful, the poor bear being sO frightened 
by the unearthly din which greets his half awak- 
ened ears, that he is only too glad to bolt in any 
direction which seems to promise him peace. 
Occasionally, however, he is not so accommodat- 
ing, and either turns short back on the hunters 
who are driving him, or, bewildered by the 
shouts, charges through the line of beaters and 
gets clear away. In such cases the position of 
the beaters is not without danger, and occasion- 
ally fatal accidents occur. T[ have myself seen a 
peasant who had been so badly bitten and 
clawed by an old bear which he was endeavor- 
ing to drive, that his case seemed all but hope- 
less ; while two years ago in a ring made near St. 
Petersburg, the bear, instead of going forward on 
the guns, turned to the side, and walking up to 
to an unfortunate mujik, shattered his skull with 
one blow of his paw—then passing down the line 
till he came to the end, where a boy was stand- 
ing with a fiag, took off with another ‘‘ pat’’ 
his scalp and one side of his face, and, leaving 
the poor boy senseless in the snow, retired 
quietly into the forest without a shot being fired 
at him ! 

Often the danger is not so much from the 
bear as from the guns themselves, and certainly 
a party of Russian sportsmen, each armed with 
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two or three rifles d eager to get the first shot at 


the bear, prov id he can be brought down, like 


Boh Acre’ s opp nt, at a ** proper gentleman- 
like distance,”’ Is pt to prove the converse of 
the proposition that there is ‘‘safefy in num- 


bers.”? In Olon 
where the obla 


ind the northern districts, 
s disearded, and the hunter 
entering the ring with his dogs, either shoots the 
bear as he emerges trom the berloga, or finding 


him already o1 move, runs him down at the 


end of a long ise, accidents rarely oceur ; 
while the hard work and the ardor of pursuit 
supply just those elements of excitement that 
are wanting in tl lava 


mical hill on which our little 
village stood, we drove across a great snow plain, 
which, by the T 


Descending tl 


of shrubs and an ocea- 


sional hole where a native was seen maneeuvring 


a line through the ice, we discovered to be a 
frozen lake of t six versts in circumference ; 
then ‘‘landing’’ by a small fishing village, 


where a row of hummocks on the shore indi- 
cated the boats which lay buried under the 
snow, we soon plunged into the forest and drove 
pleasantly along through avenues of spruce and 
es bending with snow and glit- 
ght rays of the rising sun. This 
ernation of picturesquely dis- 
s and lakes, the latter in such 
st every village is named after 
the lake it stands on, and in summer carts are 


pine, their bra 
tering in the | 
country is an 
posed hills, va 


number that a 


unknown, the usual means of communication 
being by boat. Somewhat more to the south, 
indeed, there lies a succession of vast open mo- 
rasses, where, as we were told, there is not a 
house for on indred versts, and where bears 
of a morose retiring disposition find a safe 
retreat, and luxurious feeding on the green 
shoots and the berrigs with which the bogs are 
covered, After driving some six versts along a 
deep, narrow track, or rather groove, in the 
snow, Scoop dd 
to a halt at the 
‘* There is 


it by passing sledges, we came 
of a small glade. 
iose by here,’* said Matymian, 


‘that I bought from a mujik when I heard you 

were coming 

he able to kill ul 

hefore evening 
He led the ivy into the woods. We followed 

silently, in I in file, a method which greatly 


can get him quick, we may 
‘ther that I know of further off 


reduces the labor of snow-shoeing, especially in 
the thick, as we soon found ; and a party will go 
| day, taking it in turns to as- 
sume the lead and cut a track through the yield- 
ing snow. b&. and I looked at each other with 
thoughts too deep for words. Eight a. m., on 


on in this wa 
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our first shooting day, a glorious morning, clear, 
still and exhilarating, with about 20° Fahr. of 
frost, and two bears ahead of us. 

We had hardly gone half a verst when, com- 
ing to a hummocky piece of ground, covered 
with fallen trees and drifted snow, the dogs 
began to prick their ears and put down their 
noses. Matymian observing, ‘‘The berloga is 
just here,’ handed me my weapon, and as Sobol, 
with a suppressed yelp of excitement, disap- 
peared down a cavity on the further side of the 
bank, we rushed forward and stood on the look- 
out. After a suspense, old 


Sobol reappeared with a disappointed look on 


few moments of 
his expressive visage, and began busily puzzling 
out an almost imperceptible track that led away 
from the hole. 

‘*Not at Feodor; ‘‘but never 
mind, he can’t be far off,’? and away : fter the 
dogs we went, quartering the ground backward 
and forward, 


home,’’ said 


trying every likely bush, and 
thrusting our sticks into every hollow and un- 
der every fallen tree, till at last, after some half 
hour’s tracking, up suddenly jumped a dark 
object in the middle of a thick clump of young 
firs and disappeared into the wood, none the 
worse apparently for a snap-shot that went after 
him from my twelve-bore rifle. 

**Come along,’’ shouted Matymian ; ‘‘ we shall 
and, dashing through the thicket at 
our best pace, guided by the loud yelping of the 
dogs, we soon emerged into a clearing, where, to 
my intense relief, we saw the bear floundering 
away at an astonishing 


have him !’ 


rate through the deep 
snow, turning every now and then with a growl 
on the hounds that were ‘‘ harassing his rear.’’ 
An extra spurt brought us up to within thirty 
yards of him, and taking a steady shot behind 
the shoulder, I rolled him over. The ball just 
missed his heart, and picking himself up again, 
he proceeded to *‘ when he was 
stopped by another bullet, and B. came up in 
time to administer the coup de grace as he lay 


make tracks,’’ 


dying hard, snarling and biting among the dogs. 
He turned out to hear, of between 
three and four years of age, and hardly more 
than five poods (180 Ibs.), as we estimated, in 
weight ; but he was our first 


be a small 


' and as such was en- 
titled to respect. So we drank his health all round 
and leaving a couple of men engaged in stripping 
off his thick, dark-brown fur, we made our way 
back to the sledges, and started off after No. 2. 
Ten versts more, still through the forest, and 
we halted on the slope of a hill, where the pines 
were taller and finer than any we had yet seen, 
and where wood-cutting was going on briskly. 
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Here half a dozen woodmen, who had 
shares 


** gone 
”? in the bear, were on the look-out for 
us, and led us about 400 yards into the forest, 
and pointing to a conical hillock, perhaps half a 
verst in circumference, crowned by a tangled 
mass of fir and underwood, remarked that there 
was the berloga. 

Then we divided our forces, and placing B. on 
the left and a little to leeward of the clump, with 
old Feodor, I took up a similar position on the 
right with Matymian, and throwing the dogs in, 
and, sending round the other men to rouse him 
with their from the windward side, 
awaited the After a few moments of 
anxiety, a sudden Babel of canine voices an- 
nounced that the berloga was found, and the 
bear in it. 


shouts 
result. 


I had my gun ready, and listened 
intently fora move. But, no; from behind that 
dense screen of spruce came still the yelping of 
excited hounds, and at the deep, 
hoarse growl of the bear, and after some ten 


intervals 


minutes we were about to endeavor to put a 
term to it by forcing our way into the berloga, 
when Matymian suddenly turned, exclaiming : 
‘*He’s off! Skate quick!’ slid down the hill, 
and dashed away to the left, while I followed as 
closely as I could at his heels. 

The bear had come out between B. and my- 
self, and had got a little start of the dogs, when 
I caught sight of him just raising himself to 
clamber over a fallen tree, and put in a side shot 
that sent him head over heels on the other side. 
The bullet had gone clean through him; but, 
with extraordinary vitality, he got up again and 
still galloped on, receiving with comparative 
equanimity a shot that B. fired into him from 
the other side, and it was not till I was able to 
cut him off, and, as he turned at me, put in a 
ball between the eyes, that he dropped dead in 
his tracks. 

Alhough this was also a small bear, it was 
about a pood heavier than our first, and as we 
made our way leisurely back to the sledges, 
where we found a roaring fire of dry pine logs, 
and sat round it eating our lunch and watching 
the thin, blue smoke curl up gradually into the 
blue sky—blue, indeed, and clear as that of an 
Italian —we felt that we had found, at 
any rate, one solution to Mr. Mallock’s problem 


summer 


—and that life, under these circumstances, was 
worth living! Then the men had to be paid 
off, and leaving them happy with the sum of 
thirty roubles ($15) for their bear, and a small 


nachai, or ‘‘tip,’’ for themselves, we lit the socth- 


ing pipe, and stowed ourselves snugly away in 
our little sledges for the homeward drive. 
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LETTER. 


By HELEN LEAVENWORTH HERkRI 


DRAMATIS 


PERSON.E. 


Mr. and Mrs. Browy. 


Maup and Marton 
CHARLIE RoBINSON 


Brown. 
Vr. Brou Ww wa 


Tom SMITH (a young munister ), 


Bripcet (a waitress). 


ScENE—A prettily furnished sitting-room, with a 
wide mantel-piece covered with bric-d-brac > at 
left of mantel a tall sereen - at rear right corner of 
room, a lounge and a similarly placed lounge 
at rear left corner. As curtain rise x, Bridget 

stands near mantel, a letter in one hand and a 


duster i the other. 


Bridget— Well, of all the hard places iver | 
wurruked in, this do be the worst ! Here’s cook 
at her cousin’s funeral in Hoboken, the kitchen 
girl, drat her, that wild with toothache she’s no 
good at all, at all; the housemaid doing cook’s 
wurruk and here’s Mrs. Brown’s asked the min- 
isther to dinner! An’ it’s mesilf ’ll have to 
open th’ dure, an’ wait on table an’ dust th’ 
rooms an’ clean the silver! Phwy don’t they 
kape a man, I’d like to know ?—because they 
ain’t quality folks, that’s phwy. There’s the 
Most like it’s the ministher come to 


bell again 
lunch as well as dinner, *t wo’d be like his im- 
perence! He's allus here, fillin’ hisself with 
square males, an’ all the time hangin’ betwane 
the two young ladies, like a donkey betwane two 
loads of hay. First it’s Miss Marion, thin it’s Miss 
Maud he’ll be making shape’s eyes at, an’ niver 
There’s 


that dratted bell again; some folks is in a 


knowin’ his own mind, the poor fool ! 
hurry ! 
[ Bridget d 
ail nail waesiauah 
Marion 
man whistled ! 


p duster on floor place 3 letter on mane 


Luter Marion. 

Qluite ten minutes since the post- 
Why doesn’t Bridget bring us 
It’s time for a note from 
Charlie. Yes, there’s a letter. 
Oh, I’ve let it slip between the mantel and the 
and the ad- 
dress is toward the wall! I am not even sure 
the letter is for me. But of course it must be ! 
I’ll have to get it out, for if papa hears a letter 
has been lost, he’ll send for the carpenter to get 
it out. He'll wait till it’s reseued, and then 
he’ll recognize Charlie’s writing, and of course 


our letters promptly ? 
L wonder if—— 


wall—that place ought to be fixed 


he’ll want to read the dear words meant for my 





He can’t 


will be discovered ! 
object to our engagement ; but then, ? ve prom- 


eyes alone. All 
ised to keep it secret till Charlie gets a good 
position. And this letter may announce success 
—or failure. Success, I’m sure; those New 
York merchants will jump at the chance of get- 

Oh, I 
I know. 
No use; I only 


ting a bright fellow like my sweetheart. 
must get the letter out! But how? 
Ill fish for it with a hairpin. 
push it further down. 

Bridget (ii //)—This way, sir, if you 
plaze. 

Marion—A caller, and a man caller, too, and 
[ in my wrapper. No one will stay long this 
hour of the day, and I can’t be seen like this ! 
Escape cut off, Pll hide. 

[She pulls out t hand sofa a little and crouches 
behind it. Enter Bridget and Tom Smith. 
Tom—Ah, ! 

1 want—that is 
Did Miss Marion 

Marion (a The wretched spy, he’s 
jealous of Chat 


rood girl, do not be in -haste. 
do you know, I mean—ahem ! 
vet a letter this morning ? 


Can ue want to intercept his 
minister ! 


] 


letter ?—and | 


Bridget—Only wan letter came this morning, 
sir. Ididn’t see who’twas for. It’s on the mantel. 
Saints alive, it’s fallen down! V’ll lose me place, 


sure! Maybe I can get it out with a hairpin. 


No; and me pin’s gone, too. Well, Pll just 
have to tell Mr. Brown, and he’ll send for the 
carpenter to get it out. Now Pll let the ladies 
know you're here, sir. : 

Tom—Stop, stop! That is, don’t hurry. 
Now, as vou say, if you tell Mr. Brown, your care- 


You're a 
help you. Wait ten minutes 
ladies, and Pll get the letter 
need know anything about it, 


lessness may lose you your place. 
good girl, and | 
before vou call tl 
out. Then no 
and you'll keey ur situation. 
Bridget—Sur t's the kind-hearted gintle- 
vo dust the other rooms, and 
[ Frit Bridge t. 
What an idiot 
I to do? Here I’ve been 


man you ar 
in ten minutes I ill the ladies. 
Tom—What a predicament ! 


I am ! What in 
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| 
=( ‘** WELLO! 
\ 


nearly a year trying to decide between Maud 
Marion. Maud is bright, lovable and 
handsome. Marion is bright lovable and hand- 
Marion is brilliant. Maud is—I don’t 
what I only know I love her 
with my whole heart and soul, and I never 
found it out till after making a complete fool of 
myself. 


and 


some. 


know she is! 


Actuated by some mad impulse, stir- 
red by the jests and sneers of gossiping tongues, 
I felt I must decide at once, and last night I 
sent a proposal to Marion. No sooner had I 
mailed my letter than I realized that it was 
Maud and Maud alone that I love. 

Marion (aside)—Poor fellow! I’m sorry for 
him, though he has the bad taste to 
prefer my sister to me. I won't read his let- 
ter. I’ll give it back to him unopened. How 
funny he looks! 

[Tom approaches mantel, frowning deeply. 

Tom—After all, it may not be too late. 
This lost letter must be mine, I'll get it out 
—tell Bridget it was a circular and all will be 
But how to get it out? Tl try my scarf- 

[ He poke x rigorously behind mantel, 
It’s very warm to-day. No chance 


even 


well. 
pin. 
Phew ! 
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THERE GOES . 
” ries a lonq-handled hutton-hook. 


A VASE.’ 
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of anyone coming for ten minutes, 
I'll take off my coat. I work 
better. 

[ He takes off coat, continues poking, be- 


can 


coming more and more excited and 
mopping his brow from time to time. 
Where can the wretched thing have 
dropped to?—why do people have 
bottomless pits behind their mantels? 
I wonder if I could reach better if I 
were on the mantel? Would it hold 
me? It looks strong—I’]l risk it. 
[ He climbs on mantel cautiously, and 
pokes more wildly. 
Hello ! 


a smash ! 


What 
Well, there are times when 
even a minister would like to say— 
(he 

have 


there goes a vase ! 


whispers softly )—damu ! I will 
that letter! There my 
scarf-pin—a gift from the parish—lost 
What’s that, some 
The ten minutes up! 
I can’t be seen like this! I'll hide. 
What will they think when they don’t 
find me? I don’t care, I've got to 
hide! J] can escape and explain later. 
[Mi behind left 

Enter Maud, who car- 


goes 


in a good cause ! 


one coming ! 


jumps down, hides 


hand sofa, 


Maud— That 

confessed that 

behind the mantel. I saw the postman leave 
and asked for it. She had to tell 
lost, and she doesn’t know who it 
was for, but I know. It’s a reply to the let- 


Bridget has 
lost a letter 


careless 
she has 
one, her 


me it was 


ter and manuscript I sent to the Y— 
Magazine last week. It may be the story 
itself rejected. sridget said Mr. Smith was 
here. No one is here. She must have lost 


but what’s this ! 
teenth century vase broken ? 
dreadful Bridget’s work. 


vases at such a time ! 


her mind ; Our beautiful six- 
This must be that 
But what are broken 
I must fish out my letter. 
Not for worlds would I have my respected family 
know about that story, unless it is accepted. 
I'd never hear the last of it. 
[She is eating chocolate creams as she speaks, and 
her manner is dreamy and abstracted, 
I hope those cruel editors haven't 
poor little manuscript back ! 
cepted it, Pll just love them ! 
like them very much. 


sent the 

If they’ ve ac- 
No, not love, but 
All my love belongs to 
I can call him Tom when I’m alone. 
Perhaps, if I become famous, he’ll care for me. 
I could help him write his sermons ; 


dear Tom. 


they’ re 
very fine as it is, but he doesn’t put in enough 
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poetry. 
these sweets, these delicious chocolate creams, 


To me everything is poetical — even 


with their dark, deceptive covers, hiding the 
sugary, white heart within. I might write an 
ode to them. It would be quite a new idea, 
and how well it would lock, ‘‘ Ode to a Chocolate 
Cream, by Maud Angelica Brown, dedicated to 
T.S.”? He is rather like these cream drops—not 
so handsome as full of merit. 

Tom (aside 
ary angel ! 

Marion 


goose ! 


—Oh, you darling, uncompliment- 
aside) —Oh. you love-sick, ridiculous 


Maud { approaching mantel and poking with the 
button-hool I mustn’t lose any more time— 
and I really believe I’m getting hysterical! I 
seemed to hear spirits murmuring just now. 

[ Mrs. Brown’ s voice is heard in hall. Maud _ starts 
suddenly and drops her button-hook behind 


mantel 





Goodness, there’s some one—Marion, I sup- 


pose. She doesn’t have the least sympathy with 
my literary aspirations. One’s relatives never 
do, till they see that your pen can earn the pen- 
nies. The horrid button-hook is gone, and it’s 
Marion’s new silver one. She won’t be here 
long, and if she sees me she’ll want me to help 
her trim the hat she spoke of at breakfast. Ill 
hide till she goes, then I'll be free to look for the 
letter and the buttoner. 

[Maud hides 


pre ssed 


hehind left hand sofa and two sup- 
screams are heard as she disappears. 
Enter Mrs. Brown hurriedly. 
Mrs. Brown—Good-morning, Mr. Smith. Why, 
? And what a looking room! My 
That must be Bridget’s 
there is a paper of candy ! That 
Bridget ! Bridget ! 
[ Ente r Bridget. 
Bridget, where is Mr. Smith, and 
» 


where is he 
precious vase broken ! 
work. No; 
means Maud has been here. 


Mrs. Brown 
what is the matter with this room ? 

Bridget—Indade, ma’am, I don’t know where 
he is, nor why it is, nor what is the matter at 
all, at all. An’ the fine chiny bruk! Well, 
’twas not me done it, an’ I'll tell the truth, 
ma’am! Mr. Smith comes in, an’ acts very 
and sez he, has a letter come for Miss 
Marion, an’ sez I, I don’t know who ’ tis for, ’tis 
on the mantel, an’ I goes for it, an’ sure it had 


quare like, 


fallen down. So, sez he, niver mind, I'll get it 
out. So I Paves him here an’ goes for vou, an’ 
that’s the truth. I think he must have bruk the 
chiny an’ shkipped ! 

Mrs. Brown—How very extraordinary! But 
a letter lost. Are you sure it wasn’t for me? 
Bridget—Sure yez are all daft about the letter ! 
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I don’t know who ‘tis for. I told Miss Maud 
about it, and—— 

Mrs. Brown—Never mind, that will do. Mr. 
Smith may be in the garden. You may go, 
and, by the w 
about the letter to anyone else. 
is, and I'll get t myself. 

Bridget—W a’am, Mr. Brown heard me 
speak to Miss Maud about it, and he asked me 
what it was—the same as yourself—an’ I tould 
him, so he sez ‘ll send for a carpenter to get it 
out, an’ thin he’ll have the place fixed. 

Mrs. Brown—Oh, dear! Well, go away, any- 
way. [ Evit Bridge t. 

Mrs. Brown—Told Mr. Brown !—the carpenter 

That letter 
It’s my mil- 
got to pay it myself. Only 
yesterday, James scolded me for extravagance, 
and I didn’t dare tell him I’d bought three new 
hats this last nth, and to-day is the Ist of 
April! If he should see this bill! But he 

eet it out, and then I can tell 
ring letter. 


you need not say anything 
I know what it 


coming! Oh, it stupid girl! 


re they come! 


liner’s bill, and I’ ve 


must be had 


sha’n’t see it ! 
He never wants to 
other correspondence. Well, 
If he’d only 
human weakness himself, ] 


him it was a be 
see them, but 
there was never so curious a man. 
show some si 


wouldn’t mind confessing my peceadillos ; but 


no, he is maddingly irreproachable. He’s such 


a saint, he dri me perfectly wild. Hairpins 

are women’s best friends. Ill use one as a fish- 

hook. No, I1 in as a letter-hook. 

[ She takes ah fie 
others ha 


from tine 


ym her hair and poke x as the 
ing : “Dear me! dear me!” 
She loses the Jirst pin, takes 
at about the sixth 


¢ down and she loses her tem- 


another, | tt, keeps on: 
pin he rh 
pe r. A if of curls drops to the floor. 

Mrs. Brown—Bother,! And, for Heaven’s sake! 


one—Mr. Smith returning, I 


there comes § 





suppose! [ t be seen, such a fright as I am 
now, but whatto do? Ah, the screen - 
[She hehind sereen. Enter Charlie. 


Charlie—What luck, what joy, home again 
and with the best of news for Marion! Dear girl, 
she has been so patient and now I can announce 


our engagement at last. Hello! some one has 


been having F nic he re. [ Ente r Bridget. 
Charlie—Oh that you ? Where's every- 
body? Look here, you're a smart girl, here’s a 
quarter for y ow don’t you let anyone but 
Miss Marion w Im here, till I call you, 
see ? 
Bridget—1 k vou kindly, Mr. Charles— 


but I’m thin! they'll all be in here soon. I 
lost a letter behind the dratted mantel this 


ots 
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“TOM | ASIDE) —' OH, YOU DARLING 


morning an’ sure they’re iveryone o’ thim stark 
crazy about it. 
Charlice—The 


—hever 


dickens, that’s bad. I mean 
mind what I mean—go along like a 
good girl, Pll get the letter out for you. 

Bridget —He’s caught it, too, Tll he 
mad mesilf pretty soon. [Exit Bridget. 

Charlice—Now for that letter, I'll have it out 
Bet I know what it is. 
again has my beloved and immaculate guardian 


( aside 


in a jiffy. Time and 
warned me against speculating — gambling, he 
calls it. I’ve followed his advice till last week, 
then I couldn’t resist. That letter must be from 
Jones the broker, telling me I’ve lost or made a 
I can’t afford to let Mr. Brown 
know about it, especially now ; 


cool thousand. 
it would ruin my 
chance to get his approval of my engagement to 
Marion—and just as I’ve secured a fine position 
with the firm he best likes. 
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I must get the 
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letter before he comes. 
knife will do the trick. 
[ He pokes behind mantel and 
loses his knife. 
Confound it, my best knife 
in the beastly place—worse, I 
‘ hear a 


My 


man’s voice—I must 


see Marion before anyone else. 


= 
\ 


I'll hide till whoever it is goes 
out. 
[ He crouches behind right hand 
sofa. 
Charlie — Eh — what — Ma- 
rion, sweetheart 


Marion — Sh “a here 


~ 


—— 


\ 


~~ 
mmm) 





+] 


comes 


1 
7 





i i| Ty papa—wait—— 
i on [ Enter Mr. Brown, excitedly but 
Lil i = ——— timidly. 
Vin A i Mr. Brown—Thank fortune, 
oh) iy no one here—that stupid Brid- 
AW f | get to lose my letter—and to 


lull suspicion I’ve had to send 


ih | for a man to get it out. But 
| 1 I'll get it out myself first. I 
Ny) know it’s from my _ broker, 
wt Jones, and I’ve made or lost 
| a small fortune. To think that 
La. [—a _ respectable, methodical 


merchant, should have been 
led into a wild goose specu- 
lation—but what a chance it 
was—I can’t lose; X. Y. & Z. 
must go up, it’s a sure thing. 
Jones told me so himself—but I 
can’t let the family know about 


~ it—especially after my sermons 


ANGEL.’ 


to Charles on speculation, 
[ Suppressed laughte r from hiro sofas and a screen. 
Vr. Brown— Well, everyone is tempted at 
one time or another, and now that I know how it 
is myself, I must be more lenient with the temp- 
tations of the others in the future. 
harsh to poor Jane about her bills yesterday. 
I'll pay the next without a word. But now for 
the letter—I hope no one comes till I get it. 
I'll fish it out easily with this paper-knife. 
Hello! I must hurry, if 
my wife comes in she’ll want to see the letter- 


I was quite 


not so easy, after all. 


Jane. 
I'll get it before she comes and tell her it was a 
They’re the only things she 
I wonder if—pshaw, the 
My latch key will do—no, it’s 
upon my word, if I haven't 


never was there so curious a woman as 


political document. 


eares to see. 


never 
knife dropped. 
too 
dropped that, too ! 
at the door! Come in. [ Eater carpe nter with tools, 


short—and 
[I am in a fix—and a knock 




















LOST—A 


Mr. Brown—Oh, it’s only you; well, hurry 
up and get a letter out, it has fallen between the 
mantel and the wall. And there seems to be 
some other things there, a key, I think, and a 
knife. Get ’em all out, and the quicker you are 
the better. Then fill up the hole some way, it’s 
a nuisance. 

Carpente F (going to work immediately )—V ery 
good, sir. [Enter Bridget with a tray of letters. 

Bridget—A letter for you, sir, and one for 
most everybody else. 

Mr. Brown 
Hurrah, X. Y. 
has sold out. 
hurrah ! 

Charlie (rising from sofa)—Hurrah, hurrah ! 

Mr. Brown — Why, you young—what are 
you doing there? Have you been there long ° 

Charlie—Long enough to know we're in the 
same boat. 


opening his and reading rapidly —_— 
& Z. up three points. Jones 


I’ve made a little pile, hurrah, 


) 


I’m rejoicing with you. I hope 
you'll forgive me, sir. I was tempted, too, and by 
X. Y. & Z. I’ve made a clear thousand if your 
information is all right. I only risked what I 
could afford to lose. 

Mr. Brown — You 
young idiot—haven’t 
I told you time and 
again it’s a most per- 
nicious form of gamb- 
ling. 

Marion 
sofa) — Papa, papa— 
people that live in 
glass houses — you 
know the rest. 

Mr. Brown—What ! 
—Marion, you there? 


rising from 


Are you all crazy or 


am I? What does it 
all mean ? 
Charlie putting his 


arin around Varion ) paamees 
It means the old, old 
story, sir; Marion and 
I love each other, we 
hope you'll consent 
to our engagement 
We've waited to tell 
you till I could show 
you I meant to go to 
work in earnest. I’ve 
secured a permanent 
place as superintend- 
ent of the Blanktown 
Ironworks. I can take 
sare of your daughter 
Vol. XLV.— 15. 





*** BLESS US TOO, PLEASE, PAPA. 


LETTER. 
now; won’t you give me the woman I love better 
than life ? 

Mr. Brown—This isa surprise. Marion, what 
do you say? 

Marion (com ward with Charlie and kissing 
her father sh -l say, please give Charlie 
what he wants 
Mr. Brown—Well, well, how 


been. 


blind I have 
I suppose I must consent, but my brain 
is bewildered yet. I don’t understand about the 
sofa—why you were both there; but you can 
explain that later when my head is clearer. As for 
your gamb—I mean your speculation, Charles, 
I’ve been weak myself, so I can’t blame you, 
but Pll make 
swear off on such follies in the future. 
easily won ar isily lost. 
I’ve had the chane 
shall be my last 


bargain with you—we’ll both 
Fortunes 
I’ve been foolish, 
o be lucky, but I swear it 
speculation—and you, my 
boy ? 

Charlic—Agree with you, sir! The thousand I 
have made can hardly compensate for the sus- 


pense I’ve been in this last week. 
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Mr. Brown—Then it seems to be my cue to 
say, and [ say it heartily : 
dren ! 

Maud and Tom (rising from left hand sofa) : 
Bless us, too, papa—Mr. Brown ! 


Bless you, my chil- 


Mr. Brown { rubbing his eye 8 in a dazed way )— 


Am I mad? 


Is this a lunatic asylum? Is 


everyone behind the furniture? Is this my 
house? Am I James Brown? Where am I? 
What am I? 

Mrs. Brown (stalking majestically from behind 


the screen. N. B. She has fixed her hair temporarily, 
but not quite successfully)—‘‘ You are a mere hu- 
man man, and not the saint I’ve always im- 
agined you, thank goodness! And now that 
you’ve made so much by that most pernicious 
form of gambling, speculation, you can hardly 
object to paying my milliner’s bill, which I see 
on that tray. 

Mr. Brown (wildly)—Oh, certainly, anything ! 
(I must be mad, or they are!) Don’t you want 
me to bless you, too, my dear? And is there 
any one under the table, or hanging to the chan- 
delier? Is it a game, or what is it? 
[ The young people begin to explain. They all talk 
at once. 


Mr. Brown (putting his finge rs to his ears)— 
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Never mind, never mind now. Iam still too con- 
fused to listen. You can explain later. 
are letters for you girls on the tray. 
[ The girls take their letters. Marion puts one in her 
pocket, and hands the other to Tom Smith. 
Marion (in a low roice )—I couldn’ t help hear- 
ing what you said, and I’m very glad to be a 
sister to you. Your secret is safe. 
Tom—You'’re the dearest girl in the world— 
next to Maud! Hello! what’s the matter with 
her ? 


Maud | dancing around room and waving her let- 


There 


ter excitedly)—They’ve taken it, they’ve taken 
it, and they’ve paid for it! My story will be in 
print! It’s the first money I’ve ever earned— 
fifty dollars! Oh, if that darling editor were 
here I’d kiss him ! 

Tom—W ell, I guess not. 

Charlie—How about the lost letter? 
have you found, carpenter ? 


What 


Carpenter (showing objects as he names them)— 
I’ve found a lot of hairpins, a button-hook, a 
squashed candy, a key, two knives, and—— 

Chorus—But the letter ?—the letter ? 

Carpenter—Oh, ’tain’t a letter at all. 
it to Mr. Brown myself yesterday. 
month’s bill—unreceipted ! 





I mailed 
It’s my last 
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Dear Gene ral King ° 


I must send you a line to thank you for the beautiful article you have writte 
satisfactory that has been written and I cannot tell you how touched Tam that you ha 
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(Extract of Letter from Mrs. McCieUan on reading the following art 


Jeff TSO 


Jefferson,”’ August 31, 1897. 


I h ushand 


“ilten it. 


It is one of the most 


So many cruel things have 


been written about him that I appreciate this more than I can tell you, as what you have said, you have said so well. * * * * 


Again thanking you for what you have done, 


THE ignorant and idiotic cry from the rear of 
‘“‘On to Richmond”’ had precipitated an en- 

gement at Bull Run between raw and un- 
disciplined recruits. Both sides were defeated, 
but the Union forces realized it first and with- 
drew to Washington to commence the real study 
of war. And the first requisite was a competent 
instructor. Western Virginia had been attract- 
ing considerable attention, for there McClellan 
and Rosecrans had been carrying on 
warfare in a practical way as laid down by the 
rnles of war. McDowell having voluntarily 
relinquished the command without dishonor, 
the young engineer from Ohio was called to 
Washington the day after the Battle of Bull Run. 
The North, awakened to the fact that war is not 
a picnic, responded promptly and lavishly to the 
calls for men and munitions, and McClellan 
began at once the difficult task of organizing the 
mass of raw civilians into a magnificent and 
Educated to the profession of 
war, he exhibited at once his marvelous ability 
for organization and discipline, and the hetero- 
geneous mass which gave to Washington the 
appearance of being in the hands of a uniformed 
mob soon felt the force of his genius. With rare 
skill he fashioned that grand machine which 
was not changed in any material detail until, 
flushed with victory, it saw the beaten and 
almost starved veterans of that seemingly invin- 


some 


cohesive army. 


*A notable exhibition of this affection came under my 
personal observation. The Society of the Army of the 
Potomac was organized in New York City in 1869. 
McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, Sheridan and 
many other distinguished officers were present. It 
was naturally expected and an effort was made to have 
the first four presidents the four commanders of that 
army in the order of their service. 

Unfortunately, party feeling, so soon after the war, 
still ran high and it made itself conspicuous when the 
nominations for president were made. McClellan 
seemed to be the natural selection, and as his name 
was most frequently mentioned, he, with characteristic 


I am, dear General Kina, 


? 


ELLEN M. MeCLELLAN. 


Yours very & 


cible army of Northern Virginia lay down their 
arms at Appomattox and melt away like snow 
under the influence of an April sun. A third of 
a century has passed away, and with it, happily, 
the passions which animated the critics of the 
first commander, who lived long enough to 
witness a great change in public sentiment, and 
to have his patriotism and ability almost univer- 
sally acknowledged. 
his loyalty are 


The silly aspersions upon 
confined now mainly to the 
generation of ill-read youths who were in their 
swaddling clothes when he was standing as a 
wall against the vast hosts which flaunted the 
‘‘stars and bars’’ almost in sight of the Capital, 
which he saved by his hard-won victory at 
Antietam. One fact is universally conceded, 
namely : that no commander of prominence ever 
ly the devoted affection of his 

magnetic influence which 
|, and which gave to McClellan 
the loving sobriquet with which he was always 
mentioned, ‘‘ Little Mac.’’ ; 
through all th 
mand; it followed him into retirement and 
throughout his lif 


had more complet 
army. It was 
Napoleon exercis 


It accompanied him 
icissitudes of his active com- 


and when the sudden sum- 
mons came, taps were sounded and the lights 
were out, no man of that great army who served 
under him but dropped a tear for ‘‘ Little Mac,”’ 
the brave commander, the thoughtful friend and 
the Christian gentleman.* 


modesty, called General Burnside to the chair. Me- 
Clellan, Meade, Hancock, Pleasonton, 
Slocum, Humphreys and Burnside were all placed in 
nomination. Sheridan asked to be excused as he had 
nominated Meade, but his name was not withdrawn. 
On the first ballot the vote stood McClellan 164; 
Sheridan 142; Meade 111; and Humphreys and Burn- 
side each one. 

No candidate having received a majority a second 
ballot was taken, with this result: Sheridan 204; 
McClellen 152, and Meade 34. Sheridan was then con- 


Sheridan, 


ducted to the chair amid general acclamations, while 
McClellan and many of his adherents quietly left the 
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The first call for seventy-five thousand troops 
seemed preposterously large, and untried officers 
found themselves confronted with a difficult 
problem. Those were fortunate who were not 
called upon to solve it until later in the war, 
when they had learned by experience how to 
manage and manoeuvre large bodies of men. 
Some brilliant soldiers failed in their first efforts, 
who, had they been summoned later to com- 
mand, would have won unfading laurels. It is 
not necessary to name them. They are known 
to all who are familiar with the history of the 
war. McClellan is numbered as one of these. 
There never was a nation before which contained 
hall. Sheridan, though very popular, had not com- 
manded the Army of the Potomac, and McClellan no 
doubt felt the slight very deeply. But made no 
exhibition continuous absence from the 
reunions until the meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
1883. On this attended the banquet 
and responded to the toast of ‘‘The Army of the 
Potomac.’’ When he arose to speak and his presence 


he 
save a 


occasion he 


was then first made known, his old comrades, of 
whom about four hundred were present, arose en 
masse, 2nd for at least five minutes an enthusiasm 


which beggars description prevailed. At length, quiet 
being restored, he proceeded to make the first public 
reply to his critics and detractors. He reviewed his 
connection with that army from the time he took 
command in Washington until his retirement. He 
spoke of them as ‘‘more to me than mere comrades, 
more than brothers in arms, 
children.”” The address, 


you 
which 


were as my very 


occupies less than 


three pages of the printed report, was calm, dispassion- 
ate, but full of pointed and patriotic allusions. He 
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so many theoretical warriors, who, with pens 
dipped in gory ink, fought grand battles in the 
retirement of their dingy sanctums, or told how 
unsuccessful engagements might have been grand 
victories had General This and That only done 
thus and so; and the merchant at his desk, the 
lawyer in the forum, the preacher in his study, 
and the school boy in his pinafore pointed out 
the mistakes of the generals, and showed how 
easily they might have pierced the center or 
doubled up the flanks, and bagged the entire 
Confederate army on each and every occasion, 
when the soldiers who were on the ground were 
unable to accomplish that very desirable result. 
The great trouble was that these suggestions 
were in the nature of a post mortem, which, 
while it may benefit science, is of small import- 
ance to the corpse. 

His first efforts were directed toward weeding 
out inefficient officers, and several hundred were 
sent to their homes. Regiments were formed 
into brigades and brigades into divisions. As 
few officers at that time were competent to com- 
mand a greater force than a division, the organ- 
ization of corps was deferred until later. In fact, 
he directed every detail necessary to perfect the 
complex machine which was to remain practically 
intact until the close of the war. 

Nor did he overlook the importance of fortifi- 
cations and entrenchments. 
that McClellan depended too much upon the 
pick and the spade, but the country reaped the 
benefit of his foresight and skill as an engineer 
and digger when Early’s entrance into Washing- 
ton was barred only by the magnificent line of 
fortifications which were built by McClellan’s 
orders and under his supervision. 
troops profited in 


It has been charged 


Later, our 
every engagement by im- 
was frequently interrupted by cheers and wild applause, 
and no one present had any doubt after that of the 
place he held in the hearts of the men who followed 
him in the great struggle. In closing he said: ‘That 
army which it was my fortune to organize and create, 
which, under command, became an army of 
veterans, which under me first received its baptism 
in that sea of fire and blood through which for four 
long years it plunged with uplifted banners, and bear- 
ing on its bayonets the life of the nation until it 
emerged at Appomattox—the Grand Army of the 
Potomac—I, as its earliest and only living commander, 
am proud to believe stands the equal of any of the 
historic armies of the world, in efficiency, in valor and 
achievement. I was right when in the beginning of 
our campaign I said to you that that man’s measure of 
honor and glory would be filled to overflowing who 
could say that he belonged to the Army of the 
Potomac.’”’ I believe this was his first and last appear. 
ance, for a few years after he joined the ranks of the 
living on the “‘ other side of the water.”’ 


my 
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provised defenses of earth, stone, rails and trees, 
and never lost an opportunity to work like 
beavers and dig like moles when in the presence 
of a wily, skillful, brave and powerful foe. A 
great marshal of France once said that ‘‘ Who- 
ever has committed no faults has never made 
war,’ and it is not claimed by any one that 
McClellan was infallible ; but subsequent history 
proved that his plans, in their general character- 
istics, were the best, and especially the plan 
which made the James River the base for the 
approach to and final capture of Richmond. It 
is true that the second great commander chose 
the land route, but his famous and _ persistent 
march by the left flank finally brought him to 
the James with the loss of a greater number than 
General McClellan had under his command at 
any time on the Peninsula. Grant had the men, 
ard the hammering process was considered 
sufficiently disastrous to the Confederate army to 
justify our sacrifice, for it was said that at that 
time the South had already robbed the cradle 
and the grave to fill its depleted ranks. About 
one point there has never been any dispute. 
When McClellan left Alexandria forthe Peninsula, 
the army of McDowell, near Fredericksburg, 
some forty thousand men, was under his com- 
mand and was expected to co-operate with him. 
But his force was scarcely landed at Yorktown 
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GENERAL GRANT. 
before the authorities at the Capital withdrew 
that force from MeClellan’s control, lest by un- 
covering Was ton the Confederates might 
make a dash ipture it. It was not until 
Grant took suy command, with the positive 
assurance from President Lincoln that he would 
not be interfer with by the civil authorities, 
that they learned the truth of McClellan’s state- 
ment that the place to protect and defend Wash- 
ington was in front of Richmond. 

His original plan, known as the Anacorda 
plan, was the } idopted by his immortal suc- 
chief, and indeed the only 
rational plan by which to conquer over so vast a 
territory. 


cessor as gene 


It was und 
attack the An 
nasses, and to 
by the land r 
Manasses arous 


ttedly McClellan’ s purpose to 
Northern Virginia at Ma- 
empt the capture of Richmond 
The long delay in front of 
much dissatisfaction, but the 
following an enemy through 
one hundred miles in his own territory, and 
keeping up com 


impracticabilit 


nication with a base of sup- 
plies, asserted itself MeClellan thereupon sur- 
prised the co by quietly transferring his 
entire army to a new base on the James River, 
thus compelling the Confederates to return to 
the protection their menaced capital. The 
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withdrawal of McDowell’s force from active co- 
operation was a serious blow. But the advance 
up the Peninsula Yorktown was 
evacuated, Williamsburg was won, and soon the 
Union forces were encamped in sight of the 
spires of Richmond. 


was made. 


There is not space here to 
give the movements and engagements in detail. 
The unchecked the subsequent re- 
verses, the skillful retreats, with the magnificent 
battle of Fair Oaks, and the terrific repulse of 
the enemy at Malvern Hill, which are among 


advance, 


the most noted engagements of the war, can re- 

At Fair Oaks 
i 

leader—Johnston—and 


ceive but passing mention here. 
the lost their 
seven thousand men, while our loss was but five 
thousand, and it was learned subsequently that 


enemy 


the people of Richmond momentarily awaited 
the tramp of our forces in the streets of their 
capital ; and had our own army, after its terri- 
ble struggle of seven days’ continuous fighting, 
been reinforced and thus enabled to assume the 
offensive, it could even then have marched into 
that stronghold. In the campaign, our loss was 
a little over fifteen thousand, while the Confed- 
erate loss was over nineteen thousand. Victory 
was on the side of the Confederates, for the siege 
of Richmond was raised, but the morale of our 
army was not destroyed, or its confidence in its 


leader shaken. Had the army been then re- 
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inforced, even if placed under another leader, it 
is asserted by soldiers of acknowledged wisdom 
and experience, that ultimate success would 
have been reached within a year—some say six 
months. Says Swinton, in summing up the re- 
sults of the campaign : ‘‘ For the commander to 
have extricated his army from a difficult situa- 
tion, in which circumstances quite as much as 
his own fault had placed it, and in presence of a 
powerful, skillful and determined adversary, io 
have transferred it to a position whence it could 
act with effect, was of itself a notable achieve- 
ment. For the army to have fought through 
such a campaign was creditable, and its close 
found inexperienced troops transformed 
veteran soldiers ; and, if alone from the 
which great suffering and great sacrifices 


into 
appeal 
always 
make to a generous people, the story of that 
eventful march and arduous retreat, when, 
weary and hungry and foot-sore, the army 
marched by night and fought by day through a 
whole week of toil and never gave up, but made 
a good fight and reached the goal, cannot fail to 
live in grateful remembrance.’’ 

The authorities at Washington, deeming fur- 
ther efforts on the Peninsula useless, withdrew 
the army, leaving McClelland practically with- 


out acommand. A new commander was called 


from the West to lead the discomfited but not 
dispirited forces. 

I was on duty in the defenses south of Wash- 
ington when General Pope fought and lost the 
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second battle of Bull Run. Only 
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those who were present can realize 
the consternation, amounting al- 
most to panic, which existed in 
that city when the stragglers from 
that army, hatless, shoeless and 
ragged, swarmed by thousands in 
the streets of the Capital. It was 
the darkest period in the history 
of the war. 





Demoralization ran 
riot, and the authorities were 
wild with excitement and fear. 
All eyes were turned toward the 
little commander whose army had 
but recently been taken from him. Had he been 
less a man and a patriot, he would have rejected 
the offer to resume command of his army ; but he 
did not. His reassignment acted like magic. Im- 
mediately out of chaos came order; the nation 
once more breathed freely, and courage took the 
place of despair. Active traitors, cowards and mal- 
contents who had been stirring up sedition and op- 


GENERAL 


position in the rear, and who were more dangerous 
to the safety of the Union than the open and avow- 
ed enemies with arms in their hands, were again 
cowed and dared not carry on their scheme for 
dissolution in the light of day. With scarce two 
weeks to equip and rehabilitate a dispirited 
army, he met the exultant enemy at Antietam, 
and defeated and drove them across the Poto- 
mac. He has been censured for not following 
up this victory, and so was the gallant Meade 
because he did not capture or drive the enemy 
into the river after the grand repulse at Gettys- 
burg. On both occasions the great and glorious 
Army of the Potomac had been sorely pressed 
by three days of most terrible fighting, and the 
commanders, uninformed of the demoralization 
of their foes, were unwilling to risk a pursuit 
which they feared might deprive them of the 
immeasurable benefit of their victories. But 
both had accomplished great re- 





receiving a welcome as friends, 
they found themselves under the 
disadvantage, which confronted 
our troops almost always during 
the war, of campaigning in an 
enemy's country. After a month 
spent in replenishing supplies and 
putting the army in condition for 
) advance, McClellan, by a skill- 
fully concealed movement, reached 
Warrenton, completely severing 
the Confederate army, a part of 
which had been detached to Cul- 
pepper, while the rest remained in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Here was McClellan’s 
opportunity, and it was his purpose to fall upon 
each wing and beat it in detail, when the order 
came from Washington relieving him from the 
command of the army. The order was summary 
and brief: ‘‘ By direction of the President of the 
United States, it is ordered that Major-General 
McClellan be relieved from the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and that Major-General 
Burnside take command of that army.’’ No rea- 
son was assigned, and the order fell like a thun- 
derbolt upon the troops who loved this command- 
er as they never loved one before or after. The 
scene was memorable, and characteristic of the 
man. It is related that Burnside was in McClellan’s 
tent when the order was received. McClellan 
opened the despatch, and, reading it, passed it 
quickly and without any manifestation of emo- 
tion to Burnside, ‘“Well, Burnside, 
you are to command the army.’’ Burnside, who 
felt his inability and shrank from the responsi- 
bility, was almost overcome with emotion. But 
I have not space to prolong the interview. Mc- 
Clellan withdrew in a few days, and his active 
career as a soldier was ended. Of this sudden 
and arbitrary removal Swinton, in his history of 
the Army of t 


a 


SHERIDAN, 


saying : 


Potomac, says: ‘‘ Having ac- 
complished his work of expelling 





sults : they had driven back the 
invaders of the North and saved 
the nation. 

The enemy crossed the Poto- 
mac, and sought rest in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. Of the seventy 
thousand men with which Lee en- 
tered Maryland, thirty thousand 
were killed, wounded or prison- 





ers of war. The invasion had 
utterly failed of its purpose in 
rallying Marylanders to the Con- 
federate standard, for the people 
were apathetic, and, instead of 
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Lee from Maryland, he entered, 
after a brief repose, on a new 
campaign of invasion, and it was 
in the midst of this and on the 
eve of a decisive blow that he was 
suddenly removed. The moment 
chosen was an inopportune and 
ungracious one, for never had 
McClellan acted with such vigor 
and rapidity, never had he shown 
so much confidence in himself or 
the army in him. And it is a 
notable fact that not only was the 
whole body of the army, rank 
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and file as well as offi- 
enthusiastic in 
their affection for his 
but that the 
very general appointed 
as his successor was 


cers, 


person, 


the strongest opponent 
of his removal.”’ 
General Burnside re- 
luctantly assumed 
command, and after 
remaining ten days at 
Warrenton formed the 


six corps of the army 
sions of two corps each, placing the right, the 
center and the left grand divisions under Gen- 
erals Sumner, Hooker and Franklin respect- 
In spite of the opposition of the author- 


ively. 
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On the 19th of January, 1863, Burnside essayed another crossing 
above Fredericksburg, but a heavy rain came on and the celebrated 
abortive ‘‘mud march’’ was abandoned. No other movement of im- 
portance was or could be made under Burnside, in whose ability to 
command so large a force the army had lost confidence. Both Generals 
Franklin and Smith wrote the President advising against the advance to 
Richmond by that route and recommending a return to the Peninsula. 
President Lincoln, while refusing to accept this suggestion, relieved the 
situation by retiring Burnside and placing General Joseph Hooker in 
command. It is notable that Burnside never lost the respect and affee- 
tion of the army and his subsequent career served to endear him still 
more closely to his troops and to the country. 

Hooker had gained a great reputation as a corps commander, and 
much was hoped for. The army at this time numbered about 120,000 
artillery and infantry, 12,000 cavalry and 400 








guns. It comprised seven corps—the First 
(General Reynolds), Second (General Couch), 
Third (General Sickles), Fifth (General Meade), 
Sixth (General Sedgwick), Eleventh (General 
Howard ), and Twelfth (General Slocum). The 
reorganization left out several most valuable offi- 
cers whose loss was greatly felt and deplored. 
Hooker awaited the return of good roads and 
better fighting conditions, and on the 27th of 
April the movement began which culminated in 
the bloody and disastrous defeat at Chancellors- 





ville. Concerning this, I shall not enter into 

GENERAL WARREN. : : 
_._—v=dparticulars, but will 
into three grand divi- | commend the inquirer 
to the published ac- 

| count of Colonel A. 


C. Hamlin, 


made an 


who has 


exhaustive 





ities at Washington, General Burnside changed 
the line of maneuver and on November 15th, 
1862, moved toward Fredericksburg. On the 
17th the advance reached Falmouth, and the 
army in a few days took up a position on the 
north side of the Rappahannock. On the 11th 
and 12th of December the troops crossed over, 
and on the 13th 
sattle of Fredericksburg. The Confederates were fully prepared, the 
character of the ground being most favorable to the defense. The action 


commenced the disastrous GENERAL ORD. 


of that day was sufficiently convincing to the principal corps and divi- 
sion commanders of the necessity of re-crossing the river, but Burnside 
determined to renew the conflict on the following day. Preparations 
were accordingly made, but yielding to the entreaties of Sumner, Burn- 
side desisted. The troops remained in position on the 14th and 15th,: 
and on the night of the 15th, in a violent storm, they retreated to their 
camps on the north side of the Rappahannock, completely outwitting 
Lee, who still awaited a renewal of the onslaught. The Army of the 
Potomac lost.twelve thousand, three hundred, in killed, wounded and 
missing, and the Army of Northern Virginia five thousand, three 
hundred and nine. This battle has been fitly described as the ‘‘most 
bloody and the most useless of the war.’’ 


SOME GENERALS IN THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 






examinationand study 
of this field and con- 
flict. His work will 
serve, to some extent, 
at least, to set at rest 
many disputes, and in 
the minds of some, at 
least, to place the 
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GENERAL COUCH. 
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ARMY 


blame for the failure of this brilliantly planned 
but badly executed battle where it properly be- 
longs. The death of Stonewall Jackson was an 
irreparable loss to the Confederate army, and 
from this time on the cause of the South began 
to wane. 

The army, not knowing why it was beaten, 
was again on the north side of the Rappahannock, 
strong in its ability to overcome the rebellion, 
but distrustful of its leader. Flushed with vic- 
tory, Lee took up the offensive and determined 
Hooker 
had no alternative but to follow him on interior 
lines and endeavor to head him off. There were 
spirited cavalry engagements at Beverly’s Ford, 
srandy Station and Aldie, in which the cavalry 
showed their mettle and developed Lee’s inten- 
tions. The Confederate force pushed along into 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, its advance raiders 


to carry the war again across the border. 


levying contributions on York, and threatening 
the capital of the Keystone State. Hooker find- 
ing himself embarrassed by the refusal of Gen- 
eral Halleck to comply with his request for 
more troops and the evacuation of Harper's 
Ferry, asked to be relieved on the 27th of June, 
and on the following morning General Meade 
command. He at once com- 
menced to concentrate the army to meet Lee, 
and the various movements finally brought the 
two great forces face to face at Gettysburg. Here 
After three 


was placed in 


the war reached high-water mark. 
days’ of fighting, a new emphasis 
was given to the nation’s birthday, for the 
4th of July found the beaten Confederates in 
full retreat, no more to return to Northern soil, 
except as peaceful citizens of a redeemed and re- 
united nation. 

Gettysburg was the Confederate Waterloo. 
With the coincident fall of Vicksburg and the 
cutting of the Confederacy in twain, all hope of 
success through foreign other 
Lee retired to the Shenan- 
doah Valley, followed by Meade, and after vari- 
ous diversions attended with unimportant re- 


de sperate 


recognition or 
means was dashed. 


sults, the victorious Army of the Potomac drove 
the enemy across the Rapidan and took up a 
position at and near Culpepper Court House, on 
the north side of the river. The Eleventh and 
Twelfth Corps were detached and sent to Ten- 
nessee. Various strategic movements were un- 
dertaken by Lee, but no general engagement was 
brought on, though the affair at Bristol would 
have earlier in the war. 
There was a handsome brush also at Rappahan- 
nock Station, where the Confederates lost 1,500 
four guns and eight standards, and 


been so considered 


prisoners, 
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an unsuccessful attack at Mine Run. The army 
then went into winter quarters at Culpepper, the 
cavalry keeping off ennui by two raids, in one of 
which (a reckless attempt to enter Richmond 
and release Union prisoners) the brave Colonel 
Dahlgren lost his life. 


On the 2nd of March General Grant was con- 
firmed as lieutenant-general and on the 10th he 
was assigned to the command of all the armies 
of the United States. He at once went to General 
Meade’s headquarters, and, after due considera- 
tionconcluded to remain in thefield with the Army 
of the Potoma [t then comprised three corps, 
the First under General Hancock, the Fifth under 
General Warren and the Sixth under General 
Sedgwick, to which was added the Ninth Corps 
under General Burnside, but recently returned 
from East Ti General Sheridan was 
transferred from the West to command the 
cavalry, General H. J. 
artillery, Major J. C. 
General 
The division 
Corps, Barlow 


nnessee. 


Hunt was chief of 
Duane, chief-engineer, and 
Ingalls, chief-quartermaster. 
commanders were: of the Second 
, Gibbon, Birney and Mott ; of the 


Portas 
Rufus 


Fifth Corps, Griffin, Robinson, Crawford and 
Wadsworth ; of the Sixth Corps, Wright, Getty 
and Ricketts; of the Ninth Corps, Stevenson, 
Potter, Willeox and Ferrero; of the cavalry, 


ind Wilson. 
bered about one 


The command num- 
hundred and forty thousand 


Torbert, Gregg 
available men 

On the 5rd of May the most bloody of all the 
war was inaugurated. The 
left flank is immortalized in 
song and story, and the epigrammatic despatch of 
Grant: ‘We will fight it out on this line if it 
takes all su takes position alongside of 
the sententious ‘** Veni! Vidi! Viei!”’ of Ceesar. 
The Battle of the Wilderness, May 5th to 7th, 
was a draw) ttle. * 


campaigns of the 
movement by thx 


mer,”’ 


Our loss was fifteen thou- 

of the Confederates about eight 
His greatly superior force, however, 
enabled Grant to push on. At Spottsylvania 
ther terrific engagement, regarded 


sand and tl) 
thousand. 


there was al 
storians as the fiercest and most 
sanguinary of the whole war. The breastworks 
on both sides were frequently lost and retaken. 
After twenty hours of fighting Lee withdrew and 
reformed his lines. Our loss was about eight 
thousand and that of the Confederates, who 
came out from behind their entrenchments, was 
y as great. Here the 
Sedgwick fell. Efforts, however, to dislodge the 
enemy, after ten maneuvering, proving 
fruitless, Grant again took up the line of march. 
Forty thousand men had fallen, and the outlook 


by careful 


probably equally noble 


days’ 
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was not encouraging. Sheridan with the cavalry 
had gone on a raid, and succeeded in defeating 
the Confederate cavalry at Yellow Tavern, killing 
General J. E. B. Stuart, the ablest cavalry leader 
in the Southern armies. Co-operative move- 
ments were also going on in the Shenandoah 
Valley and at Bermuda Hundred, but all eyes 
were turned upon the Army of the Potomac. 
Grant crossed the North Anna, but finding that 
route impracticable, recrossed and passed on 
across the Pamunkey, where he struck his new 
base of supplies by the York River. But there 
was still more fighting to be done to secure Cold 
Harbor, which it was necessary if practicable to 
hold. The fearful repulse here resulted, in the 
incredible short space of ten minutes, in the loss 
of thirteen thousand men, while the Confederate’ s 
loss was claimed te be less than two thousand. 
The army was then withdrawn to the south side 
of the James River preparatory to the siege of 
Richmond. The overland campaign had been 
again unsuccessful and the intrepid army found 
itself, in June, 1864, practically where it was in 
the summer of 1862 and Richmond still defiant. 
The failure of Butler to capture Petersburg by 
assault rendered a long siege necessary. The 
mine fiasco and the attack on the Weldon road, 
the fights at Reams Station, and Hatcher's Run 
were among the principal features of the siege. 
Meanwhile, the Anaconda was rapidly tight- 
ening its hold upon the Confederacy. Sheridan 
in the Shenandoah Valley with the cavalry, the 
Sixth, the Eighth and part of the Nineteenth 
Corps, had redeemed that section, and in March, 
after destroying the railroads and canal en route, 
came out at City Point. Winchester and Cedar 
Creek are a part of the laurels of the Army of the 
Potomac, and the corps shipped to the West also 
gave a most satisfactory account of themselves. 
Lee created a diversion by an attack on Wash- 
ington, but the opportune arrival of the Sixth 


Corps saved the city. 

At length everything was ready, and General 
Grant fixed March 29th as the day for the final 
movement for the capture of the Confederate cap- 


ital. The Army of the Potomac was reinforced 
by the Army of the James, under General Ord. It 
comprised two divisions of the Twenty-fourth 
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Corps (General Gibbon), one division of the 
Twenty-fifth Corps (General Birney ), and asmall 
body of cavalry, a division only in name, under 
McKenzie. The organization of the 
Army of the Potomac at this time, under General 
Meade, included the Second Corps (General 
Humphreys), Fifth Corps (General Warren), 
Sixth Corps (General Wright), Ninth Corps (Gen- 
eral Parke), and Sheridan’s Cavalry. The divis- 
ion commanders were, of the Second Corps, Miles, 
Hays and Mott ; of the Fifth, Griffin, Ayres and 
Crawford ; of the Sixth, Wheaton, Getty 
Seymour; of the Ninth, Willcox, Potter and 
Hartranft ; of the cavalry, Merritt (commanding 
corps), Devin, Custer and Crook. 

The development of the enemy at Five Forks, 
and the three days of pitched battle, the flight of 
Davis from Richmond, the general advance of 
the army and capture of Richmond, the rapid 
pursuit of Lee and running fight, the sanguinary 
conflict with the rear guard at Sailors’ Creek, 
and the surrender at Appomattox, completed the 
work of as magnificent an army as the world 
ever saw. 

Its duty done, it returned to Washington to 
receive the nation’s plaudits in one last grand 
review, and then it melted away into peaceful 
pursuits, to enjoy the blessings which it helped 
to secure and perpetuate. 

In the address of the late General Francis A. 
Walker before the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac at Portland, in 1890, he depicted with 
masterly hand that great review, and, in con- 
cluding, said : ‘‘ Yes, comrades, our day is over. 
Mustered cut of service, enfeebled by years, dis- 
abled by wounds, we are no longer to be counted 
even among the military reserve of the country. 
Another war, should it occur, would have to be 
fought by younger and stronger hands than 
But no one can take from us our certifi- 
cates of honorable discharge, or diminish the 
part we had in the nation’s deliverance. When- 
ever we see the statue of one of our heroes dedi- 
cated amid the applause of thousands, and the 
thunders of cannon, whenever we see some crip- 
pled veteran halting in his steps, each of us may 
stand up and proudly cry, ‘I, too, was of the 


Army of the Potomac !’ ”’ 


General 


and 


ours, 
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His real name was James Mason Coolidge. He first taste of the bitter infusion was enough for 



























was plain ‘‘Jim’’ to his grandmother, ‘‘ Marse her, and she gave up in disgust. ‘ 
Jim’’ to the servants, and ‘‘ Corporal Jim’’ to Mr. Coolidge’s favorite servant, Uncle Ben, { 
the ‘‘ Yankee’’ soldiers. His mother was dead, and his wife, Aunt ’Tildy, remained with the i 
and he lived with his grandmother on a planta- ‘‘ole Miss,’’ as they called Grandma Coolidge, 

tion in Alabama, near the Alabama River. This all the other negroes having left the place when 
was in 1864, and as all the men of the family they heard that ‘‘ Marse Linkum’”’ had set them ie 
had gone to the war, Jim and his grandmoth- free. Ben worked in the garden, and Aunt } 
er were the only white people left on the plan- ’Tildy did the housework and cooking. Ben's 4 
tation. garden was his especial pride, and, having no- 

Times were very hard in those days down thing else to do after the other servants left, he a 
South. The ports were all blockaded, so that had put all his energies into raising vegetables. I 
nothing could be brought in except by blockade- One day Ben went to the mill to get some corn ‘ 
runners, and they were having lots of trouble ground, and when he returned he told Jim that vat 
with the gunboats ; consequently the people were there were ‘‘more’n a milyun sogers down thar “a 
obliged to do the best they could with what they by the crick, all a-livin’ in little cotton houses, 
could make and raise at home. There were and a-cookin’ of deir brekfus’ at fires right on de dj 
plenty of chickens and fresh vegetables to eat, groun’.’’ W1 he heard this news Jim was 4 
but fresh meat was scarce, and coffee and tea struck with the idea of selling some of their vege- if 
were almost unheard-of luxuries. Wheat flour tables to the soldiers, and getting some tea and if 
could not be bought for love nor money, and white sugar with the money, for he had heard oH 
you know corn- bread is not very nice for a_ that there was tea for sale at the store at a figure ef 
steady diet, however good it may be occasionally. far beyond their present means. He went to his 

Grandma Coolidge had endured the privations grandmother and unfolded his scheme to her, a 
very well until her tea gave out. She had been but she refused flatly to entertain a thought of i 
content to wear homespun dresses that she had such a thing. ° 
made herself, from the spinning of the cotton to ‘**The idea !’’ she exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘ of e 
the cutting and fitting of the ‘‘frocks,’’ as she a Coolidge selling vegetables. It would be a dis- “1 
called them, and had contentedly knit the stock- grace to the family, and I will not permit it. ‘a 
ings for the household, and woven the cloth for You may as well dismiss the matter from your 
Jim’s clothes ; but when her only solace, her cup mind.”’ 4 
of tea, could no longer simmer on the hearth and Jim, however, did not dismiss it, but kept up f 
send its fragrant aroma over the cozy sitting- his assault with so much persistence that the ; 
room, then indeed the good lady lost her equa- good lady succumbed at last and consented, with 4 
nimity and denounced the ‘‘ Yankees’? in good the stipulation that Ben should be the ostensible 
round terms. She tried to make tea of dried merchant while Jim could accompany him merely : 
willow-leaves, upon the assurance of old Aunt as a looker-on. This plan satisfied Jim, and . 


’Tildy that the decoction was very fine ; but the with his assistance Ben soon had the largest farm- 
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wagon filled with choice vegetables. Jim, to do 
honor to the occasion, dressed himself in his best 
suit of homespun gray cloth, the coat of which, 
in keeping with the warlike spirit of the times, 
was trimmed with black braid, and had trian- 
gular stripes on the sleeves, not unlike the chev- 
rons of a corporal. 

The camp, which was about six miles from 
the plantation, was on the bank of a small creek 
or branch of the river, and there was a pontoon 


bridge across the creek, in place of the regular 
bridge which had been destroyed by the Confed- 
erates. 

As the wagon jolted along the road toward the 
camp Jim told the sympathetic Ben all about his 


plans ; and Ben, who was as full of the scheme 
as he, coincided with him in every detail. To 
have heard the two discussing as to the best 
manner in which to expend the money, one 
would have thought that they possessed all the 
treasures of the Klondike instead of a wagon-load 





AN INSTANT HE STOOD THERE IRRESOLUTE.’’ 


of truck. Jim’s first object was to get some tea 
and white sugar for his grandmother, for he 
knew how much the old lady longed for her fa- 
vorite beverage. 

They had nearly reached the creek when they 
heard the beat of horses’ hoofs on the bridge, 
and in a few minutes a large party of horsemen 
dashed up the road toward them. These men 
were a foraging party from the camp, and when 
they saw the fresh, crisp vegetables in the wagon, 
they stopped to investigate. 

** Well, uncle !’ called out the leader, ‘‘ where 
are you going with your truck ?”’ 

‘“We’s gwine to de camp to sell it to de so- 
gers, sah,’’ replied Ben, touching his hat politely. 

‘“ We'll take the whole of it now, and save you 
the trouble of going to the camp. What will 
you take for the load ?’’ 

“‘T don’t rightly know, marster; de truck 
a’n’t mine ’zactly. It belongs to Marse Jim,”’ 
replied Ben, indicating Jim, as he spoke. 












The soldier looked at ‘‘ Marse Jim,’’ perched 
up on the high seat, resplendent in his new suit, 
and his quick eye caught sight of the trimmings 
on the coat. 

‘* Hey, corporal !’’ he cried, in a bantering 
tone, ‘‘ what will you take for your truck ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know the value of it, sir,’’ answered 
Jim, in his politest manner ; ‘‘T will let you fix 
a price, if you wish to take it.’’ 

‘Very well ; pitch in, boys !’’ said the leader, 
turning to the rest of the soldiers ; ‘‘ I'll settle 
with Corporal Jim.”’ 

The boys, who had been enjoying their lead- 
er’s conversation with the two merchants, did 
‘* pitch in,’’ with so much despatch that the en- 
tire load was soon transferred to sacks which 
they carried, and was stowed on their horses’ 
backs. When they had finished their task and 
remounted, the leader turned to expectant Jim. 

‘‘Now, corporal,’ he said, ‘‘ you can right- 
about-face and march for home, and when you 
get there you can tell your folks to charge this 
load to Uncle Sam.”’ 

With this, he gave a word of command to his 
party, touched his horse with his spurs, and in a 
few moments the foragers were lost to sight in a 
cloud of dust, away down the road. 

The whole affair had transpired so quickly that, 
for a short time after the men were gone, Jim 
was dazed and could not realize his loss; then, 
as it burst upon him, he laid his head on old 
Ben’s shoulder and cried as if his heart would 
break. 

Poor Ben was as much grieved as Jim, but he 
patted the weeping boy on the back, and with 
many endearing terms, besought him not to ery, 
telling him that, ‘‘ Dem Yankees is a miserable 
set, anyway, and you don’t want to notice sich 
trash |’? Then he turned the horses about, and 
they drove slowly and sadly home, their bright 
dreams blasted and their golden castles demol- 
ished. 

Grandma Coolidge was indignant at her boy’s 
mishap, but assured him that it was just what 
she had anticipated when she allowed him 
to go. 

This unfortunate conclusion to their first at- 
tempt put an end to the vegetable business. 
Jim had a notion that it would be a good plan 
to go to the commanding officer and tell him of 
the treatment he had received at the hands of 
the foragers. He was afraid to tell his grand- 
mother what he thought, for he was sure that she 
would object to his going. Still the idea grew 
on him, and at last he resolved to go. On the 
morning of the third day after the robbery he 
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set out for the camp, just after breakfast, and 
walking rapidly, soon reached the creek. 

It was early in the spring of the year, and the 
creek, swollen by the heavy rains, swept fiercely 
by in a yellow flood, full of swirling eddies and 
floating débris. Jim walked down to the bridge 
and saw that the rushing water had cut away the 
bank, so that the timbers to which the bridge 
was made fast were on the point of being torn 
from their places. The cable that held the cen- 
tre pontoons in position were stretched as taut as 
a bow-string, and it was plain that they would 
not hold on if the shore-fasts gave way. 

Jim stood looking at the swaying structure, 
expecting every moment to see it break loose 
and go spinning down the creek, when some- 
thing called his attention to the opposite shore, 
where he saw a party of horsemen riding rap- 
idly down the road toward the bridge, evidently 
with the intention of crossing over. 

His first thought was that if these were the 
same men that had robbed him of his vegetables, 
it would be a good thing to let them come on, 
and in that way revenge himself upon them, for 
the bridge would certainly not bear the weight 
of so many men upon it at once. Only for an 
instant did he permit such a thought to remain 
in his mind, then he blushed to think that he 
had even allowed it to come to him, and he re- 
solved to save the men if it were possible. 
The creek was about two hundred yards wide at 
the point where the bridge crossed, and as the 
men were not more than that distance from the 
other end, he had to act quickly. 

There was a wide space between the shore and 
the bridge, spanned only by the swaying tim- 
bers, and it was a dangerous undertaking to 
climb out on the unstable structure, but he had 
made up his mind to-do it, and without hesitating 
longer, he crept cautiously out on one of the 
rocking stringers and gained the bridge in 
safety. The men were still approaching the 
creek, and it was evident that.they did not see 
the dangerous condition of things, for they 
had not slackened their pace. Jim seeing this 
started across at the top of his speed, waving 
his handkerchief and crying as loudly as he 
could : 

‘Stop! Stop! The bridge is breaking loose!”’ 

Fortunately the leader saw him when he was 
about half-way across, and stopped the men just 
at the edge of the creek. When Jim saw they 
had halted, he slackened his speed, but at that 
moment the overtaxed fastenings gave way, the 
mid-stream cables parted with a report like a 
rifle, and the bridge swung down the creek with 
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a crash and a roar, breaking in pieces as if struck 
by an earthquake. 

The soldiers on the shore saw the slight form 
of the brave boy standing on the parting timbers 
while the yellow flood surged and roared about 
him ; for an instant he stood there irresolute, 
then he put his hands above his head, gave a 
spring, and disappeared, head first, beneath the 
yeasty water; only a moment was he out of 
sight, when he reappeared, and, shaking the 
water from his eyes, struck out boldly for the 
shore. His main object was to keep clear of 
the floating wreckage, for it was useless for him 
to attempt to stem the current, which bore him 
on so swiftly that when he got near enough to 
the shore to feel the bottom with his feet, he 
was over a mile from the place where he had 
jumped in. The party on shore had kept pace 
with him, and as soon as he was near enough for 
them to reach him, willing hands bore him toa 
place of safety. When the exhausted boy was 
safe on shore the men crowded around him and 
the leader recognized in their preserver the boy 
whom he had robbed a few days before. 

‘It?s Corporal Jim!’’ he shouted as he 
grasped the panting boy by the hand, while a 
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cheer rang out from the men when they heard this, 
that drowned for a moment the roar of the flood. 

The men carried Jim to the camp in great state, 
and when his deed was made known to the rest 
of the soldiers, he became the hero of the hour. 
He had certainly saved the men, for the end of the 
bridge on their side of the creek being protected 
by the bank, had remained intact until the other 
side gave way. But for Jim’s warning cry the men 
would have been on the bridge when it broke 
loose, and some, if not all, would have been lost. 

You may be sure that he was paid for the 
vegetables that had been taken from him three 
times over, though he protested against taking 
so much, and when he went home in the evening, 
by a road that led around the head waters of the 
creek, where there was another bridge, the guard 
of honor that accompanied him took such a 
supply of groceries with them that Aunt ’Tildy’s 
eyes fairly buldged with amazement at the wel- 
come sight. 

As long as the soldiers remained in their camp 
by the river, Jim was an honored guest when he 
visited them, and when they left for the North 
more than one of them carried away with him a 
kindly remembrance of ‘‘ Corporal Jim.”’ 
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AN AMERICAN 


By EVELYN 


NOTHER hour and the road 
») bent to the coast again ; 
when even the somnolent 
Bridget - Clotilde aroused 
sufficient enthusiasm to 
compare the scene with 
that beloved France-Ire- 
land from which had been imported her brogue 
and her gait, her cap and high heels. 

‘“Compare it to nothing, girl! It is itself 
incomparable. Such color, such sunshine, such 
space! Drive slow, Alonzo. I must prolong 
this pleasure.’’ 

Alonzo checked his horses so suddenly that 
they fell back upon their haunches, but his face 
assumed a deprecating expression. 

‘©¢ Sta Buen’! The gracious sefiora has but 
to command and the beasts will crawl. Ten 
thousand pardons, most generous, but Caramba ! 
if sefiora will not have enough of the blue sea 
and the yellow sand before she has reached the 
This beach 
is but part of the Santa Paula hacienda, though 


residencia of the great Sefor Eliot ! 


there are twenty miles of it between us and our 
supper.”’ 

‘«Twenty—miles—of sea-coast ! On one man’s 
estate ?”’ 

‘Tn verity, sefora.”’ 

‘Drive as you like, then,’’ responded the as- 
tonished Easterner. 

In the early evening Mrs. Rutger alighted at 
her journey’s end, before a wide, low-studded 
building that looked almost as strong as the 
mountains which formed its background. Its 
adobe walls gleamed white in the moonlight, 
save where they were hidden by luxurious vines, 
and the great porticoes were illuminated by the 
light that streamed through the many windows, 
opened to the warmth of that southwestern Jan- 
uary night. 

The sounds of arrival brought out the house- 
master himself, with an alacrity of welcome 
which augured well for the visitor’s comfort, 
whether he were her Eliot or some other body’s. 

For an instant, while Alonzo performed his 
profoundest salutation, the aristocratic woman 
and the broad-shouldered man regarded each 
other; then, in a tone of regretful conviction, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—(Continvet 


the lady spoke [ beg pardon for this intru- 
sion, but I came here on the chance of finding 


an old friend. 





\ similarity in names 

Hortense! 1 should know 

that voice anywhere! Hortense Eliot, in very 

truth! How glad I am!’ 
‘Then you 


‘“¢ Good gracious 


David ?”’ 

‘Well, I reckon! Who else should I be? 

and— Hola, O, hola, Pat ’ 

‘*Grita, dad dear!’ cried Pat, as she ap- 

peared on the scene. 
**A guest, « 

cousin Hortense 


Come in, come in: 


An old, old friend. Dad's 
“Ah? Is it so? Bien venido (welcome) 

Sefiora. But, dad, I-——”’ 

Didn’t know I had a 

have, and proud we are to wel- 

ta Paula this night.”’ 


** Yes, yes, girlie. 
cousin. But | 
come her to Sar 

Then they 
lights showed the 


tered the great sala, and the 
reunited Eliots what pranks a 
tury can play with the human 
But for the voices, which change 
not, they would not have recognized each other. 
Yet Hortense saw at a glance that the young 
creature called ‘‘ Pat’? was Eliot clear through, 
save for the d eyes which should have been 
blue and the tilted nose which should have 
been Grecian. 

Gently but 


quarter of a 
countenance. 


igerly the girl had the stranger’s 
bonnet off, and was removing the gloves when 
Bridget-Clotil le 
occasion and took her mistress in charge. At 
which the girl 


roused to the necessities of the 


n the white gown ran away to 
order dinner and hearth-fires in the guest-cham- 
bers, while Mrs. Rutger looked about her in ad- 
miration, great 

“Well, Dav 


“So am I, 


ven than her surprise. 

I’m thankful I persisted.”’ 
persistence brought you here. 
You were always a little stubborn.”’ 

“And do y 
quaintances tokl me it was actually a dangerous 
thing to do—to take that drive. Prophesied 
waylaying Indians, bandits, and other blood- 
curdling possibilities.’’ 

Mr. Eliot laughed so heartily that the traveler 
joined with him; then he asked : ‘‘ But how did 
you find it?” 

** Delightful 


know that some of my hotel ac- 


clorious ! 


But, David, do you 
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live here alone—you and that lovely girl? And 
how could I dream that this ‘ Bonanza Eliot’ 
and—and you—were one and the same? Yet I 
was bound to see, even if I were turned away at 
the door.’’ She spoke tentatively, referring thus 
delicately to that unhappy past which she was 
glad to cover with the mantle of her charity. 


“THERE WAS PAT, LOOKING 


Again the host laughed cordially—a laugh 
that had the ring of a clear conscience and com- 
placency at his own lot in life. But he ignored 
the past, as was the habit of his cheerful mind. 

‘* Yes, we live here—ualone, if you call it so, 
with our hundred or more dependents. We are 
not, therefore, lonely; nor do I think we should 
be were there only our two selves this side the 
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Rockies.’’ His eye, eloquent of affection, turned 
toward his daughter, who re-entered at that 
moment, when dinner was announced. 

A repast, hastily prepared, yet which was 
composed of the choicest delicacies to be found 
in any market, and of some which no public 


market could offer, perfectly served by deft 





LIKE A BRILLIANT FLOWER.”’ 


and noiseless attendants, and at which Pat pre- 
sided with a graceful ease, amazing to the soci- 
ety trained guest. 

It all seemed like a fairy tale ; and when the 
meal was over and the young hostess had again 
departed—this time in answer to a summons 
about accident, in which the words 
‘*fell a hundred feet,’’? ‘‘legs broke 


some 


** cafion,”’ 
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all to thunder,’’ startled the visitor’s attention if 
not the host’s—Mrs. Rutger turned her surprised 
countenance toward the ranchman’s chair. 

He was amusedly regarding his old friend and 
foster-sister, and smilingly remarked: ‘‘ You 
may as well out with it, Hortense. You sit 
there a living exclamation-point, and you’ ll feel 
better to relieve your mind.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
rHE YOUNG RANCH-MISTRESS, 
‘‘Davip, where and how did she learn it all? 
—three thousand miles from civilization !’ 
‘Ts it so far 
ilization to us.’’ David Eliot waved his hand 
toward the long suite of rooms, bright with the 


I fancied we had brought civ- 


clear radiance of electricity and furnished with 
the most harmonious of modern luxuries. 

‘Yes, I see 
ing,’’ answered Hortense, with some asperity. 

‘* Maybe it is in the blood. Besides her being 


But money doesn’t give breed- 


an Eliot with one ‘1,’ Pat’s mother was a gentle- 
woman—one of the old Californians who claim 
to be the true Americans.”’ 

‘But why mar the whole thing by that name 
Dc dk 

‘* Because our great-grandmother Patience was, 
I think, an Eliot worth keeping in green mem- 
ory. You remember the old story that when 
her husband fel] fighting in defense of their home, 
she seized his musket and shot a Britisher or two. 
I always had a predilection for the old lady, and 
so ‘Patience’ headed the list; also, with the 
common contradiction of life, she is not patient 
by nature. To please her mother she was chris- 
tened by a few other titles: Patience Margarita 
Ines Felisa is 

** David !”’ 

‘‘Confident that’s the proper order. Any- 
ray, there are several of them, and Maria comes 
next to Eliot. To be positive, I would have to 
consult the baptismal record.”’ 

‘*She was baptized, then? I thought West- 
erners were lax about such matters.’’ 

‘* Many Eastern notions concerning the West 
coasters need correction. Like the ‘ wildness’ 
and ‘wooliness’ ascribed in cheap literature. 
Have you experienced it ?’’ 

‘*No !’ positively. 





‘*No-o,”’ reflectively ; when, some time later, 
Pat burst into the room, clad in a loose riding- 
habit, a sombrero on her head, a revolver in her 
hand, and her dark eyes humid with sorrowful 
excitement. 

Vol. XLV.— 16, 


‘* It was too bad, dad, but I had to kill him.”’ 

“H’m! Which was it?’ 

‘The thoroughbred, Galano.’’ 

“Yes ; I’m sorry. 
too. querida darling ). 

“En verdad! I iloved him. It was awful to 
do it. The poor beast knew me, and when he 
looked up at me my hand trembled.”’ 

‘Who went with you ?”’ 

** Antonio, | rry Doyle and José Martinez.’ 

“Why not 


and so have s} 


You were fond of him, 


ve given one of them the task, 
dd yourself? They are all fair 
marksmen.’’ 

“Dad! Why, perhaps they might have blun- 
dered! As it s, Galano knew no hurt, save 
for the fall wl 

' By-the-w L) 


ade his death necessary.’ 
iat was the disturbance in the 


court? Iwas going to show Cousin Hortense 
the old palms | olives, but there was so much 
racket in the woman’s quarters that I feared she 
could not en) them as she should.’’ 

‘*T heard nothing. It was quiet when I went 
away,”’ 

‘* Please stey | see.”’ 

Again Pati departed, and presently sounds 
of angry voices talking at once, and in a jar- 
gon unintellig to the stranger, but apparently 
clear to the ranchmen, reached their ears. 


Mr. Eliot smiled 
‘It’s wonderful what a power that child has 
over those men and women. I always send her 


to manage them, if | can. For they adore her. 


Hark! They are all berating each other and 


excusing themselves to their mistress.”’ 

‘* How can you understand a word they say? 
What sort of language is it ?”’ 

‘‘A patois compounded of Spanish, Indian, 
English and slang.”’ 

**Some of its ls like—swearing !’’ 

**It probably is.* There are a number of 
Mexicans —‘ Greasers ’—about the ranch, and 
profanity is their native tongue.”’ 

‘Yet you allow a young girl like your daugh- 
ter to go among them ?”’ . 

“Why not It is not shutting her ears, but 
keeping her heart pure that will make her a good 
woman.”’ 

Mrs. Rutger was silent. She was pondering 
her novel surroundings and trying to reconcile 
the actual David she saw with the phantom 
David of her memory. There was something 
very confusing in finding the man toward whom 
she had felt, each in turn, contempt, pity and 
forgiveness, quietly assuming to teach her! She 
was glad of the diversion of Patience’s return, 
and she turned to the girl with a smile : 
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‘* My dear, do you never rest? Are you al- 
ways busy ?”’ 

‘“Why—I don’t know. Yes; if you call it 
‘busy.’ I hadn’t thought about it. You see, 
I am dad’s housekeeper, and when there are so 
many people together there is always somebody 
in trouble.’’ Then, turning to her father : ‘‘ It 
was that Alonzo who drove for Cousin Hortense. 
He is betrothed to Anita Bernal, one of the 
waitresses, and she has been flirting with 
‘Yankee Jim,’ the vaquero. Somebody told 
Alonzo, Anita denied it, and soon. The usual 
quarreling and taking sides— what you call 
‘ over-electricity in the air.’ They were getting 
so furious that there would have been a fight di- 
rectly, if I hadn’t appeared. As it was, I had to 
drive the men all out of the court and send the 
women to bed. I wish they wouldn’t wrangle 
so. But the place is empty now. Shall we go 
out and see the old garden, Cousin Hortense? 
It is one of the oldest in California, and my 
great-great-great-grandmother planted the prickly 
pear hedge with her own hands. It was a wall 
of defense then, but it is only a curiosity now. 
The gnarled roots and branches are like some of 
Dorés fantastic pictures. But will you excuse 
my habit for the rest of the evening ?’’ 

‘*There is nothing to excuse, dear. It is very 
picturesque and becoming, and looks wonderfully 
comfortable.’’ 

‘Dad says that to be comfortably and suit- 
ably clad is the highest art of dress. We design- 
ed this together.’’ 

That night Mrs. Rutger retired to rest, a 
victim to conflicting opinions. A vision of a 
young girl attended by three ‘‘cow-boys,’’ 
riding through a cafion at night to shoot a 
crippled horse, mocked at another vision of the 
same maiden, exquisitely gowned, daintily pre- 
siding at an elegant supper. ; 

Her last conscious thoughts were: ‘It is all 
a hopeless muddle. I think—well, I don’t 
know exactly what I think. Except that Pat— 
Patience, I mean, has honest, beautiful eyes, and 
that I love her already.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A BREAKFAST BOUQUET, 

‘“Sure, ma’am, it do be very late. It’s about 
ten of the clock; but you was sleepin’ that 
sweet, an’ the rain was pourin’ as if the heavens 
was emptyin’ out their wash-water ¥ 





Mrs. Rutger sat up in bed and held up her 
hand protestingly. ‘‘I’m awake, at last, any- 


way, so spare me. But what’s that about rain ?”’ 


‘*Tt rains, ma’am ; that’s all,’’ said the long 
suffering Bridget-Clotilde, who had as yet not 
broken her own fast, and who felt about as 
agreeable as any other hungry person. 

The mistress went to the window, and pushing 
aside the draperies looked out. ~‘‘Rain! I 
should think it did! Why, I never saw any- 
thing like it. One can’t see a rod from the 
door, seems to me! Well, there’s no leaving 
Santa Paula to-day, evidently. However, I'll 
remember you’re as eager for breakfast as I am. 
Just give me that other gown, and I'll be ready 
at once.”’ 

**There’s been bells an’ bells a-ringin’ con- 
stant.. It sounds bigger nor any hotel we’ve 
been in yet. There must be a power of folks 
about ; vet only for the bells I’d not know a body 
was alive in the place save our own two selves. 
Oh ! ma’am, I don’t know how to tell it right 
clear, but it’s a pretty big house, an’ built with- 
out no top to it, either. Leastways we’re on the 
top, an’ yet you can see for yourself we’re close 
upon the ground.”’ 

‘**Close to the ground, indeed, and our veranda 
flanked by the most magnificent border of callas 
I’ve seen yet in this land of flowers. It’s six 
feet wide if one; and the lilies—they’re innu- 
merable. They are so white they really make a 
bit of light in this gloom outside.”’ 

Opening the door the lady passed out into a 
long, broad corridor, richly carpeted and adorned 
by lines of pictures as well as by trophies and 
**souvenirs’’ of various lands, sufficient to set 
Mrs. Rutger’s bric-d-brac loving heart in a flutter 
of admiration. ‘‘ Well, I shall find enough here 
to make a dozen days pass quickly, if we are 
sterm-stayed so long!’’ she exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically. 

‘* Buenos dias, seiiora (Good morning, lady),”’ 
said a pleasant voice behind her, and the stranger 
turned about with a start to see a dark - eyed 
maid, as neatly capped and gowned as if she had 
just stepped out of an aristocratic New York 


house. 


se %9 





Good-morning 

‘‘Anita, at your service. The Sefiorita Pa- 
tience bade me wait and lead the way to the 
breakfast-room. It might be a bit confusing, 
she thought, sefiora. It’s a biggish place, is 
San’ Paula; but it’s easy to understand already. 
Did the sefiora rest well, blessing of God ?”’ 

‘So well, Anita, that I fear I have hindered 
the others from their breakfast. Clotilde should 
have waked me earlier.”’ 

Anita looked a bit puzzled for an instant, then 
her pretty face cleared. ‘‘Ten thousand par- 
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dons, but breakfast is when the sefiora graciously 
wills.”’ 

‘¢H’m ! I can see where Patience gets some of 
her own gracefully courteous manner,’’ thought 
Mrs. Rutger, following the waitress’s lead 
through passage after passage, and realizing that 
Clotilde had been quite right in describing this 
ancient structure as a ‘‘ purty big place.’’ ‘‘It’s 
from associating with these Spanish girls, and— 
but I almost forgot the child is half Spanish her- 
self. ‘Old Californian,’ David called it.’’ 

When they had already crossed what seemed 
a half-dozen lengthy passages, winding in and 
out in the most erratic fashion, Anita turned 
again with that radiant smile of hers, which 
showed her glistening white teeth. ‘‘ There is 
but one more turn, gracias a Dios! It is a mere 
nothing.”’ 

Almost as she spoke they reached another 
doorway, and Anita pushed aside the Japanese 
portiére which covered it ; then, sweeping a pro- 
found courtesy, motioned the guest to precede 
her into the room. 

‘Oh, how lovely !’ burst from Mrs. Rutger’s 
lips. 

Anita was gratified. ‘‘ Does it please the se- 
fiora? Then it is well, and my mistress will be 
also glad.”’ 

‘*But where is she? Is she not coming to 
breakfast with me?’ asked the stranger, glanc- 
ing with some surprise at the small table in the 
corner by the hearthplace prepared for her own 
solitary meal. 

‘*But no, sefiora; if the sefiora will excuse 
her, Sefioraita Patience has been long afield al- 
ready.”’ 

‘‘Afield ! On such a morning as this? Why, 
it rains in torrents !”’ 

Anita was deftly removing from a closet in the 
passage the daintily cooked food which had been 
ordered for Mrs. Rutger’s especial refreshment ; 
but she flashed her dark eyes windowward with- 
out pausing, and remarked, nonchalantly : 
‘Rain? But this is not severe—no. By-and- 
by we hope to show Sefiora Rutger what a Cali- 
fornia rain is like.’’ 

‘Can anything be worse than this? In the 
way of a storm, I mean.”’ 

Anita shrugged her shoulders suggestively. 
Then she begged permission to show Clotilde to 
her own breakfast, while she touched a bell 
button to summon another attendant for Mrs. 
Rutger. 

The Easterner took her seat and glanced about 
her with something of the feeling one might have 
who stepped out of prosaic every-day, modern 
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life into fairyland. On the great hearth blazed 


huge logs of fragrant cedar, their smoke curling 


upward through a chimney wide enough for 
many to stand upright in, while on every side 
were heaped pots of blooming plants, arranged 
with such skill that they seemed to be growing 
out of the very floors and window-ledges. The 
hangings and furnishings of the room were in 
delicate yellows, which gave the effect of sun- 
light even though the skies were dense and dark 
outside. 

But the thoughtful care of somebody was 
plainest shown in the little vase of blossoms 
placed beside Mrs. Rutger’s plate, and in the 
pile of California morning papers, each folded to 
the telegraphic column of Eastern news, anticipat- 
ing the traveler's desire to learn the latest 
happenings at her home while she sipped her 
coffee three thousand miles away. 

‘Well, I shall have to pinch myself to make 
me believe that this is all real. I feel as if I had 
awaked in an enchanted palace, where anything 
I wished for might come instantly to pass,”’ 
murmured Hortense, smelling the magnificent 
yellow roses at her elbow. 

She had forgotten the noiseless Chinese servant 
behind her, till hearing her voice he bowed 
before her and begged in his choicest dialect to 
be told the lady’s wishes. 

‘* Wishes? Oh! I have none. 
been anticipated.’’ 


They have all 


John prostrated himself again and returned to 
his station behind her chair. 

‘Well, whoever has been mistress here has 
done her work well ; it doesn’t seem as if all this 
discipline could have been achieved by a girl 
like my little cousin Patience. I wish I could 
see her bright face this minute and thank her 
for her attentions.”’ 

At that moment, ds if in answer to this un- 
spoken thought of her guest, a girlish laugh sound- 
ed in the passage, emphasizing the playful com- 
mand: ‘ But you must come, Long Mark, my 
dear. old boy Dad would be offended else. 
What ! hang back and pretend to be bashful— 
hobnobbed with—nobody knows 
who. And the very first time in all my life that 
I’ve seen a real flesh and blood relative. It’s a 
But you’re only teasing me, 


you who have 


shame, por ci 


I know. Con o? Sta buew.’’ 
A curtain opposite the table lifted, and there 
was Pat, looking like a brilliant flower herself, 


bearing her ai s full of glistening yellow pop- 
pies. Her eyes were dancing with fun, her 
cheeks glowing, her curls wind-blown and rain- 


sprinkled—-her whole appearance so cheer-pro- 
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voking that Mrs. Rutger’s heart went out afresh 
to the gay young creature. 

‘Good morning, cousin. Sorry I was so late, 
but I knew where I could find some poppies— 
though it’s long too early for them to be com- 
mon ; and when I heard you say you’d never 
seen any, why, I hurried to get them. Aren’t 
they beautiful ? Fit emblem of our golden State. 
How did you rest? Isn’t this a glorious rain? 
And—ten thousand pardons, dear Mark! Cousin 
Hortense, Mrs. Rutger, allow me to present one 
of Dad’s dearest friends, Mr. Mark Corlear— 
‘Long Mark,’ for short, and a little shaky in the 
knees by reason of his just getting over a bullet 
wound. Received it in saving our lives—Dad’s 
and mine ; and all he can say about the whole 
business is, ‘ Dern an Injun, anyhow !’ ”’ 

Long Mark forward easily enough, 
though smiling indulgently at the comments of 
his favorite, who was evidently privileged to do 
with him about as she pleased. 

‘*T have the honor to salute you, madam. It 
does me proud to meet anybody who belongs to 
my San’ Pauly friends ; 


came 


an’ Pat’s tongue says a 
power 0’ things it don’t take no note on. How 
d’ye like Californy ?”’ 
‘‘Immensely, so far. 
here last night. 


Doubly since I reached 
But Patience, my dear child, 
do you mean that you have really been out in 
all this terrible storm just to gather these flowers 
for me ?’’ 

‘*Por cierte—I mean, of course. Are they what 
you imagined they would be ?”’ 

“They are bright and beautiful—as their 
donor!’ said Mrs. Rutger, cordially, ‘‘and I 
thank you a thousand times, even though I 
must remonstrate against such a hazardous pro- 
ceeding as going through the rain to get them. 1 
hope it was not far, and that you will not take 
cold.”’ ' 

‘Cold ?—I never had one in my life ; 
love to be in the rain. 
more - How far 
Mark, dear ?’’ 

‘*H’m !—a matter of fifteen miles, maybe.”’ 

‘You, a girl, have ridden fifteen miles through 
this deluge to get me a basket of poppies !’’ 

“Why, Patience, simply, 
amazed in her turn at the other’s astonishment. 
*“Why not, if they please you? 
is nothing. 


and I 
It wasn’t far, either ; not 
is it to Rattlesnake Glen, 


yes,’ answered 
And this rain 
By to- 
morrow, maybe, we'll show you how gloriously 
it can rain at Santa Paula. It’s fine.”’ 

‘**Do you like it?’’ asked the stranger, won- 
deringly. 


It is only the beginning. 
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‘Like it! Surely. Isn’t it the rain that 
makes the whole earth break out into a glory of 
color, with its millions of flowers? Every little 
seed sprouts, and the crops—why, the rain is 
Heaven-sent to everybody, but it’s just the sal- 
vation of the poor, who haven't irrigation. 
Though they’re not so many in that case, Dad 
says, except my Indian friends. 
for the rains they'd likely starve.’’ 

** And a good job, too,’’ said Corlear. 

‘‘Now, Long Mark, you’re not to prejudice 
my cousin against my friends. You see, Cousin 
Hortense, the Indian question is the only one, 
about, that Mark and I differupon. But, John, 
bring some fresh coffee ; and before we get into 
that matter we'll invite ourselves to a bit of 
extra breakfast with you. Just for sociability’s 
sake, and because I don’t believe this old globe- 
trotter ever would eat if somebody didn’t remind 
him it was necessary. You see, he’s been ill 
here ever since Christmas Eve, when he saved 
our lives 

‘‘Here comes the coffee, Missy,” 
the hero of that 
Injuns 


If it weren’t 





interrupted 


oceasion. ‘‘An’ speakin’ of 





‘‘ Beg pardon, sefiorita ; but Gaspar says that 
he would like to speak with you, immediately ; 
if you please.”’ 

‘‘Something important, Anita?’’ asked Pa- 
tience of the maid who thus interrupted. 

‘‘ He said so, sefiorita. He was in his riding 
And he made me bring your waterproofs 
all ready for you to put on. So I think de 

“Very well, I'll come at, once. — I'll 
Hortense to you, dear Mark, and to 
Anita to care for till I get back. I’m sorry to 
seem inhospitable by leaving you, but neither 


gear. 





leave 
Cousin 


Dad nor I have much time for just visiting. 
However, you'll consider yourself mistress of 
Santa Paula, please; and of everybody and 
everything in it. Adios.” 

The curtain fell behind the retreating figure of 
the girl, and Hortense Rutger felt as if the day 
had darkened still more. She looked up and 
caught the eye of Long Mark beaming with love 
and pride. 

‘A’ m. I’ve been all 
over the earth, more’n once or twice, too; an’ I 
ain’t seen none like her. She’s what I call a 
typical American princess—which means the 


Nice girl, ain’t she? 


best specimen of a young female living. Head 
clear, mind right, lovin’ an’ givin’ an’—just 
a-doin’ what she ought to every time. That’s 


your typical American girlhood—that’s our little 
Pat !”’ 


(To he continued, ) 
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THEODORE 


A GLANCE AT HIS CAREER 


In the great Family of Nations, the United 
States is one of the youngest children. Appar- 
ently, too, she is a favorite child, for she has 
been richly endowed by her parent countries. 
The glittering opportunities held out by her have 
brought to her shores many a giant intellect, 
whose influence in art, science or commerce has 
been indelibly written upon her character. 

Commerce and science have hitherto been 
mostly favored, but in recent years the arts, too, 
have been making rapid strides, and each day 
new volunteers are enlisting in its ranks, either 
as active workers in its various branches, or, as 
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THOMAS. 


AS A MUSI CONDUCTOR. 

and supremacy, that no time has been left us to 
court the arts. It cannot be said of us, how- 
ever, that we do not love the beautiful—that we 
are not willing, when able, to be its patrons. It 
was not an American who said ‘ Beauty is a 
dangerous property Our composite mentality 
does not sanction a confirmation of that state- 
ment. 

Noteworthy illustrations of our spiritual 
growth and dovelopment are daily becoming 
more and more manifest. Almost every town 
of average size already has its public libraries 
and art galleries, to say nothing of its high 
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encouragers of those who are active, by support- 
ing them—by patronizing. It is to be hoped 
that some day we may be able to say without 
fear of contradiction that we have the most per 
fect ‘‘ breathing marble,’’ the richest and rarest 
paintings, and the grandest orchestras. 

Our great public universities already compare 
favorably with those of the Old World. As a 
race of business men we command the respect of 
the entire world. As inventors the Americans 
come first, and what their genius has done for 
the working classes is incalculable. But, 
lovers of the beautiful—well, it seems that we 


have all been so absorbed, so eager for power 


schools and colleges, musical or otherwise, and 
the time will doubtless come When all of our 
large cities will have their permanent orchestras. 
To-day there are but two cities in the entire 
United States who can boast of a permanent 


grand orchestr These cities are Boston and 
s the object of this sketch to say 
carding that institution known 
the world over as the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, whose hor 


Chicago, and 


a few words 


s in the last-named city. 

ven years the Thomas Orchestra 
has been one of the most prominent public in- 
stitutions of Chicago. That beautiful temple of 
music, the Auditorium, had just been dedicated 
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when the orchestra became its tenant, and it has 
lived there ever since. Conceived in the minds 
of a number of wealthy, public spirited citizens, 
by their liberality and generosity it was estab- 
lished, and has been sustained. It has not been 
unlike other educational institutions in that it is 
not self-sustaining. That the expenses of main- 
taining it would exceed by many dollars its 
receipts its promotors foresaw, and to provide 
for the ‘‘ balance due”? fifty citizens guaranteed 
one thousand dollar each for a term of three 
vears, thereby establishing what is generally 
known as the ‘‘guarantee fund.’’ This an- 
nual contribution, together with the box office 
receipts, both from the season sale and the 
weekly ‘‘ window ”’ sale, have tided the orches- 
tra over its financial Each 
brings its new friends. They come at first, per- 
haps as mere listeners, seeking a temporary rest 
and pleasure ; later on they become a little more 
interested, and, as a rule, the third year finds 
them on the books as season-ticket 
patrons, in a word. 


troubles. season 


holders— 


So Mr. Thomas has carried on his campaign of 
education, always adhering with religious devo- 
tion to his lofty ideals, until it has come to pass 
that the popular ‘‘request’’ program of to-day 
is of such a character that seven seasons ago it 
would have been called heavy. The influence of 
Theodore Thomas is not confined to any par- 
ticular section, but is felt throughout the entire 
country. No conductor is so universally known, 
or so often spoken of as he. 
with all 
professional men, as well as in society, and not 
infrequently do we find mention of his name 
made in many of the best works of American 


He is a favorite 


music lovers, students, business and 


fiction written within the past twenty - five 
years. 
Aside from his musical ability, Theodore 


Thomas is a most remarkable man as well. 
His is one of those strong, determined German- 
American characters which would have carved a 
successful career out of anything which he might 
have undertaken. He seems to believe in the 
old adage that the best way to do a thing is to 
do it. 
ductor, and his general fund of information, be 
it on the subject of literature, politics, political 
economy, architecture, painting or otherwise, is 
something wonderful. He is an omnivorous 
reader of all kinds of literature, as well as a 
keen critic of pictures and the arts generally. 
Those of his friends who come 


He is as good a business man as a con- 


in contact with 
the man often wonder where he finds the time 
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to assimilate so much information, for every day 
he conducts his rehearsals from ten in the morn- 
ing to half-past twelve, and when one sees him 
in his studio, which is in his home, he is busily 
engaged examining scores, often working until 
the small hours of the morning. He always 
walks to his rehearsals when the weather is not 
rainy or otherwise inclement, and the only other 
exercise he indulges in is billiards. 

A most remarkable fact is that after he has 
examined a score, he never forgets its contents 
or its merits—yet many the score through which 
he has gone. Few people realize what an enor- 
mous amount of work attends the editing of 
such a four-page pamphlet as his ‘‘ Annual Pro- 
spectus.’’ It is said that for every number se- 
lected there are from twenty-five to forty thrown 
aside. He never loses sight of that one idea— 
to give the very best, and he spares no pain or 
trouble to prepare it. His work is according to 
plan, and so minutely does he master all the lit- 
tle details that he can tell you as far as five and 
six weeks in advance on what day he expects to 
rehearse a certain work. 

Speaking of his extensive traveling (for he has 
visited nearly every prominent city in the Union), 
he once said : ‘‘ Well, there are many amusing 
incidents which continually occur on the road, 
and which relieve the otherwise general mo- 
notony. Iremember once on getting off the train 
I happened to look across the street when my 
eyes fell on a large billboard covered with post- 
ers. My orchestra was playing there that evening, 
as was a theatrical company. The billposter had 
gotten the posters mixed, and there I saw a poster 
reading, ‘ To-night. Theodore Thomas and his 
Great Band of The ‘Forty 
Thieves’ company had a part of my bill in its 
poster, and it read, ‘Grand Company of Forty 
Thieves and Musicians.’ ”’ 


Forty Thieves.’ 


He is not only a 
clever teller of good stories, but a good listener 
as well. 

Glancing over his programs for the past six 
seasons (all of which are faultless in their con- 
struction), one sees at once that the work of the 
orchestra has covered an extraordinarily wide 
range. He has drawn on every composer of 
note the world has ever produced, and his pro- 
spectus for the current season gives no little 
prominence to the American musical creativ 
genii. 

In the spring the orchestra will make quite an 
extended tour throughout the 
visiting New York, 


Eastern cities, 
soston, Philadelphia, Wash- 


ton and other prominent centres. 
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Many authors find, in the widespread and ever- 
clamoring demand for love-stories, be they good, bad 
or indifferent, the incentive for their stories, as has 
Francis Lynde in ‘‘A Romance in Transit ”’ (Scrib- 
ners’). While it has the conventional stock characters 
of the poor young man, the rich girl, her irascible 
father, and the much overworked will with disinherit- 
ing tendencies, the story belongs to the class which 
may be called good. Gertrude is much more life-like 
than the usual heroine, and Brockway as fine a young 
fellow as you would eare to meet, while the character of 
President Vennor is ably drawn. Nor should I fail to 
mention Mrs. Burton, who, under other names, we 
have often met and liked. The action takes place on 
atrain of the ‘‘C. and U.” railroad, and the incidents 
are handled so cleverly and entertainingly that one’s 
interest is held from cover to cover, between which 
there is not a dull page. Mr. Lynde is to be congratu- 
lated on this story, which, if light, is wholesome, and 


well repays the reading. b 


The latest book from the pen of Richard Le Galli- 
enne is a little sketch bearing the odd title * If 1 Were 
God” (T. Y. Crowell & Co). 
of a coversation between a woman whom sorrow has 


It is mainly in the form 


drawn nearer to God, anda man, who, from the sam 
cause, has been driven away from Him. It suggests 
the author’s “ Religion of a Literary Man,” than which 
I know no better book of its kind. In reading it Iam 
reminded of the potency there is in each author's 
hame. (: 


ven a predilection for his style and a fancy 
for his very original ideas, we accept from him without 
question what from an unknown would gain but secant 


attention were it not passed by in its entirety, as a 


jeweler will aceept the ware marked “ sterling’? with- 
out a second glance, but will put the test of acid to all 
others. Still, with this litthe book, the name of Rich- 


ard Le Gallienne is not necessary to invest it with an 
interest apart from that attached to the author. The 
work is in a line with the moods of all deep thinkers, 
and though tending somewhat toward melancholy, it 
is full of pertinent thought. The reference made to 
an association with a little company of Christians is in 
regard to a visit of the author to Davos Platz, where he 
had suggestive talks on the mystical studies of Chris- 
tian experience with Mr. and Mrs, Price Hughes and 
Sister Lilly of West London Mission. I cannot say too 
much of the beauty and purpose of the work. It is 
bound to provoke thought. 
“b 

Without inviting any great amount of praise or con- 
demnation, ‘ Fortune’s Footballs’? (D. Appleton «& 
(Co. ), B is one of those novels which is 


by G Burgin, 














apt to please or 


reader and cause another to lay it 
down with a 4 


The character of Wragg, the Ca- 


nadian, or American—I was unable to decide just where 
he came from—is very much overdrawn, though the 


scene between ind Mrs. Mannering is quite good, 
and the contrast between the man’s braggadocio and 
the woman's teness is well portrayed. To those 
who like a love-story that of Esyth Blythe and Peter 
Burrill, which is both pretty and natural, may atone 
for the medioere quality of the rest of the story. I 
cannot dismiss the book without referring to the dedi- 


cation, which, for abject, nauseating toadyism, I have 
seldom seen eq (| 
+ 

Very enterta is the fourth volume of “ English 
Lands, Letters d Kings,” by Donald G. Mitchell 
Scribners’ I author first takes us through the 
English lake dist discoursing of De Quincey, Southey 
and others in ¢ Ssipy talk well interspersed with in- 
teresting aneedotes. Then on with talks of Leigh Hunt, 


to whom he is kind than have been other critics, 


the inimitable Tom Moore, the early as well as-later 


days in the i Byron, and those other masters of 
the pen who helped to make English literature 
What it is t The book ends with chatty talks 
about G. P. Ro James and Captain Marryat, both of 
whom have b ead and loved by men who are now 
dead and boys ire now men. The period covered 
by this volu that from the time of the later 
Georges to the oy ng days of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, and al covered it is in a manner and style 
equal to anyt gy ever written by Mr. Mitchell. In 
this, as in t thrge of his later books, he has 
dropped the pes lonym of ‘‘Ik Marvel,”’ by which he 
was so well k in ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor” and 


‘Dream Life nfess to a feeling of regret that he 


has seen fit t his. It may be more dignified, but 
does it bring riter as close to us? 

In “ Florid s and How to Raise Them’ and 
‘Home Life Florida’? (John P. Morton & Co. ) 
Helen Hare uirses of the different aspects of 
the ‘* Land wers’’ from the settler’s point of 
view. To an nterested in fruit-culture the first 
book contains iny valuable suggestions, while the 
second puts t general resources of Florida clearly be- 
fore the read The books are written with the 
avowed intent f inducing others ‘‘ to test the peace- 


” 


mfort of home life in Florida. 


It was a happy thought of the publishers to select 
twenty of R rt Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Verses from a 


ful content and 
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Child’s Garden,’’ and have them set to music by some 
of the leading composers of the day. These verses of 
Stevenson’s are of themselves so innately musical that 
it must of necessity have been a labor of love to these 
song-writers. The book will be a welcome addition to 
the library of all musical literateurs, as the selections 
were made with reference to the lyric quality to be 
found in these particular verses. ‘‘The Stevenson 
Song Book ”’ (Scribners’ of 


A collection of stories by well known contemporary 
writers, called ‘‘ Authors’ Readings’? (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. ), illustrated by Arthur Young, should form 
very good reading, as will the new series of ‘ Little 
Masterpieces ’’ (Doubleday & McClure), which starts 
most propitiously with seven of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
tales, whose name is one to conjure with, edited by 
Professor Bliss Perry, and which is to be followed by 
selections from Irving, Hawthorne and other magicians 


of the pen. 1 


It is said that Richard Le Gallienne’s new book “Tf 
I Were God” (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), takes its title 
from an adapted quotation from some’ lines in George 
Macdonald’s ‘‘ David Elginbrod.”’ All lovers of Dick- 
ens will welcome the ‘‘ Papers, by Charles Dickens”’ 
(New Amsterdam Book Co.), in which Frederick G. 
Kittin, who has been a loving student of the great 
novelist all his life, presents some hitherto unpub- 
lished material, and also in ‘“‘The People of Charles 
Dickens,’’ as pictured by Charles Dana Gibson, a folio 
being brought out for the holiday season along with 
a volume of ‘‘ Drawings of Frederic Remington,’’ by 
R. H. Russell. Each picture is signed by the artist. 


The why and wherefore of many of the styles of 
church architecture must have been pondered upon by 
lay minds not versed in the art. In ‘‘The What, How 
and Why of Church Building,’’ George W. Kramer, 
F. A. I. A., elucidates these questions, and contrives, 
without going into too much technicality, to give us a 
good general idea of the subject. He treats it from a 
variety of standpoints, upon all of which he discourses 
ably, with the aid of numerous illustrations of the dif- 
ferent styles of the past and present. He says in the 
preface : ‘‘The questions involved may be considered 
from two distinct points of view—statically, as a thing 
existing without reference to the manner in which it 
was invented or déveloped ; or historically, tracing 
every form from its origin in the progress of time’ 
(J. & R. Lamb, New York). 


+ 


Books ror YounG Prope. 

I have noticed several protests lately against the 
making of children’s books, not as a whole, but those 
which are written ‘“‘down”’ toa child’s mind, and all 
these papers agree with my own observations. Too 
many times they are written far below the level of a 
child’s quick brain. To confirm my idea in this re- 
spect, I asked a little girl whom I know to be a great 
reader to give me a list of what she considered the 
ten books which had pleased her most. This is the 
list which she gave me : ‘‘ David Copperfield,” Dickens ; 
“John Halifax,’ Miss Mullock ; ‘‘ Litthe Women,” 
Miss Alcott; ‘‘The Jungle Book,’’ Kipling ; ‘‘ Sweet- 
heart Travelers,’’ Crockett; ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas 
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Carol,’’ Kate Douglas Wiggin ; ‘‘ Fanchon, the Cricket,’” 
George Sand ; ‘‘ A Wonder Book,’’ Hawthorne, and not 
to neglect poetry, ‘‘ Love Songs of Childhood,’’ Field ; 
and ‘“‘ A Child World,” Riley. You will see that less 
than half of these were written essenti-lly for chil- 
dren, and no one of them that should not be read by 
any adult who has not already done so. 


+ 


With his usual charm, Edward S. Ellis elaims the at- 
tention and interest of all juvenile lovers of tales of 
Indians, wigwams, hunters, caves and such fascinating 
subjects in his “ In the Days of the Pioneers ’’ (Henry 
T. Coates & Co.), and does not descend below the level 
of which I spoke above. The value of a book like this 
lies, not alone in its power of amusing, but in the vivid 
lesson which it teaches of those early days of danger 
and struggle of the early settlers. And what boy will 
not envy George Ashbridge, or what girl will not thrill 
as she reads of Agnes, alone in the cave, with an In- 
dian’s head appearing at the entrance ? 


+ 


The four famous fairy stories, ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’’ 
‘‘Hop o’ My Thumb,” “ Cinderella,” and “‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ without the reading of which no 
child’s life is complete, are gathered together in ‘‘ The 
Cruikshank Fairy Book” (G, P. Putnam’s Sons), with 
forty reproductions of the inimitable designs of George 
Cruikshank, while Mary E. Wilkins gives us a fasci- 
nating collection of jingles and verses, called ‘‘ Once 
Upon a Time «nd Other Child Verses ”’ (Lothrop Pub- 


lishing Co. ) oh 


Stories especially for girls are: ‘‘The Girl Ranch- 
ers,’’ by Mrs. Carrie L. Marshall; ‘‘ Miss Wildfire,” by 
Julie M. Lippman (Penn Publishing Co.) ; both illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh, and ‘‘A Daughter of the 
Klephts’”’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.), a story of a young girl 
in modern Greece, by Edward Garrett. Nor are their 
brothers forgotten, with Warner's ‘‘ Being a Boy” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and William Charles Met- 
calf’s ‘‘Honors Divided” (E. P. Dutton & Co. ), a story 
of pirates, either of which would make glad the heart 
of any boy. } 

If it is the book which is written for a special class 
that possesses the particular interest for them, then 
will all girls be delighted with Mrs. Molesworth’s lat- 
est story of ‘‘Meg Langholme”’ (J. B. Lippincott Co. ) 
As a writer for girls the author is too well known to 
need one word said in her praise. The skill and whole- 
some design invariably found in her stories is well illus- 
trated in this one. It is autobiographical, and the re- 
currence of the familiar ‘‘1’’ will bring the conversa- 
tions close home to all young readers. The little hero- 
ine Meg is introduced as a “‘ very little girl,’’ whose ex- 
periences are carefully related from first to last, until 
she finally becomes a woman and marries her play- 
mate in the garden, who is introduced along with her 
in the first chapter. It is a pleasant mixture of a juve- 
nile with a well-told love story. The illustrations, so 
finely done by Rainey, are a very valuable addition to 
the book, and will be thoroughly appreciated by the 
juvenile reader who loves to study the pictures as well. 
as the printed page. 


J. Feepertc Trorne. 



































How often cheerfulness acts as a filter in social 


muddy waters! oh 


The haste of impulse often spreads a rug for contri- 


tion to sit upon. oh 


Vanity is a handicap assigned to clever women by 
Fate ; but then Fate handicaps everybody more or less 


without appeal. = 


Too many clergymen become so busy at investigat- 
ing hell in the next world, that they neglect to care for 
the many hells of this world. 

v 

That spark of the brain which men call pluck en- 
ables them to win a losing game without noise or to 
lose a losing game without complaint. 


+ 


A young New York lawyer of Irish birth recently, in 
a jury address, said : ‘‘ It is a well-known fact that nov- 
elty by frequent repetition loses much of its attraction.” 

sy 

Is it not the fashion of the age to ask unanswerable 
philosophic questions, and then to grow miserable be- 
cause there is no reply? Egoism and curiosity are 
characteristics of our period. Our vocabulary may 
soon be reduced to two words—‘‘I”’ and ‘*‘ Why.” 


+ 


Sir Walter Scott, in ‘‘ Kenilworth,” puts into the 
mouth of Leicester one of the best references in the 
language to Conscience. Thus: ‘“‘ Conscience, thou art 
a bloodhound, whose growl awakes as readily at the 
paltry stir of a bat or mouse as at the step of a lion.” 

sd 

Death gains in its power for inspiring fear when it 
occurs in a village, for there life seems rare and pre- 
cious ; but in a crowded city teeming with population, 
and where excess of population seems to vouch for the 
continuity of the race, one life less seems of little value. 


+ 


Madame de Maintenon was the suggestor of the hymn 
and music which, in modified forms, bears in England 
the title of ‘‘God Save the King,’’ which was first sung 
by scholars of the Convent St. Cyr (text by Madame de 
Brinon, Parisienne ; music by Lully, creator of French 
epera), which in Germany is known as ‘Heil dir im 
Liegerkranz,”’ and which in the United States bears 
the title of ““My Country.” Handel translated the 
French text, ‘‘ Dieu sauvez le roi, qui a jamais glorieux, 
Louis victorieux,”’ ete., ete., and copied the music at 
St. Cyr to make a national anthem. Well may the 
tune, with its differing libretto, be called the Cosmo- 
politan Anthem, 








A critic in referring to Poet Stedman’s recent new 
volume of verse, thus synthetically refers to his poesy : 
“The art of building a formal ode, and at the same 
time so fusing the hard structure in imagination and 
emotion that the whole may thrill together with 
lyrical unity of pulse is one of the hardest to learn 
of all the branches of the rhymer’s craft.” 
+ 

It is a wise and fundamental rule of law that nega- 
tive testimony is inadmissible against affirmative, and 
by itself is of no value at all. Yet, while a score of 
reputable mariners and observers aver that they have 
seen a sea-serpent, the great body of men who have not 
seen have their negative testimony accepted. If there 
be no sea-serpent, the ‘re has at least been one to see. 


+ 


Albert Rhodes, the author, who long resided in Eng- 
land, said of his compeers there: “Their ingrained 
Puritanism begets hypocrisy, which affects public 
opinion, and forees the wearing of a mask under which 
men naturally commit greater excesses than they would 
without it. Whatever Frenchmen’s other faults may be, 
they are without cant. As long as profligacy is decent- 
ly covered with respectability and Established Church- 
ism in England, it is tolerated. Hence there is general 
hiding of peceadillos and the assumption of a moral 
tone in society, which is represented in the concrete by 
Pecksniff.”’ ( 

+ 

‘Why is old age so intolerable to some women when 
they might make it so beautiful and dignified?” asked 
‘** Because,’’ returned the 
equally conservative matron, “the majority of women 
are brought up as if they yere gifted with eternal youth 
and excepted from all responsibility. Parents, too, 
allow their daughters the opportunity of enjoying 
themselves in the sunshine of spring and summer of 
lifetime but teach them no protection against the damp 
of autumn or the frost and snow of winter. Conse- 
quently an aged woman becomes too often as uncom- 


fortable an anom uly as would be a butterfly in Decem- 


ber.” ob 


Ogle, an English author in 1741, thus inodernized 
the Merchant’s tale in Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales”’ 
“January is an old Lombard baron, some seventy 
years of age, who marries a girl named May. This 
young wife loves June, a young squire. One day the 
old baron found them edging into embrace, but May 
persuaded January that his eyes were so dim and 
frosted, he had made mistake of sight, and the 
old baron, too willing believe, allowed himself to 
give credit to her explanation.’’ But since Chaucer’s 
time it is January which flirts with Miss Spring and al- 
s with Miss Snowdrop. 


the conservative man. 


ternate ‘ly coquett 
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The older world laughs at love, as laugh it may ; and 
yet, from generation to generation unheeding youth 
takes up the foolish old song and dances to the ancient 
measure with a light and joyful heart. For then the 
youthful heart feels no shadows and knows no regrets. 

+ 

In many parts of Pennsylvania the favorite exclam- 
atory ‘swear’? with its women is “Oh, lands!’ or 
“For the land’s sake!’ which is less senseless and 
more ethical than the ‘‘darnation,’’ or ‘ darnation 
take it!’ which constitutes the profanity of some men 
in the State founded by William Penn, who abhorred 
all modes of asseveration, and believed in the seriptural 
‘Let your yea be vea, and your nay, nay.” 


ob 


If the thoughtful are in search of a puzzle, let them 
lean back in armchairs and wonder how the world got 
along without Lucifer matches, the railway, the photo- 
graph, gaslight, coal-fires, cheap postage, anwsthetics, 
the telegraph, the sewing-machine, the telephone, and 
statutory sanitation and hygiene. Yet our ancestors of 
only seventy years ago knew nothing of these necessi- 
ties of to-day. This nineteenth will always be charac- 
terized by the historian as the century of invention. 


be 


Xantippe, when condemned for her tongue lashings 
of a tusband, must not be forgotten for her filial love, 
for when her father Cimonos was in prison, condemned 
to die of starvation, she secretly suckled him from her 
maternal breast, and his cruel foes, knowing how well 
he continued, regarded him as miraculously favored of 
the gods and released him. Many a woman is, like 
Xantippe, unpopular for a known foible but worthy to 
be petted for some secret well doing. Byron com- 
memorates the act of Xantippe in lines 148-56 in 4th 
canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold.”’ 


CUTS AND 

Tue popular legend of the Swiss patriot, William 
Tell, has furnished the painter, Gustav Schauer, with 
material for the composition which we reproduce on 
page 157. The story is an old one, and we therefore 
sketch it but briefly for the benefit of any to whom it 
may chance to be unfamiliar. Hermann Gessler, 
bailiff (or Jandvogt) to Albert I. of Austria, lived at the 
Castle of Kiissnacht, and perpetrated on the people of 
the district the most atrocious cruelties. A league was 
formed of leadingmen of the Waldstidte to resist the 
Austrian pretensions, and to it belonged Walter Fiirst, 
and William Tell, his son-in-law. Among other acts of 
tyranny, Gessler placed the ducal hat of Austria on 
the top of a long pole, erected in the market-place of 
Altorf, and gave orders that no one should pass with- 
out uncovering his head. Tell and his little boy one 
day took no notice of the hat, and were at once drag- 
ged before Gessler. He, hearing that Tell enjoyed 
great reputation as a cross-bowman, resolved to make 
his skill a means of punishing him. He was ordered 
to shoot an apple from his son’s head, and told that if 
he missed it he should die. To the amazement of all 
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The correspondent of the Portfolio who asks the ori- 
gin of the saying “ Faint heart never won fair lady,” 
will find it as first enunciated in a ballad sung in the 
time of the Merry Monarch, founded on the story of 
the ‘“‘ Berkshire lady,’’ Miss Frances Kendrick, daugh- 
ter of a baronet, who, being wooed by a diffident Mr. 
Childe, son of an Abingdon brewer, who feared differ- 
ence in station, penciled these lines to him : 

‘Be of courage, and make ready ; 
Faint heart never won fair lady.”’ 
b 

How quaint is this canzonet from the Spanish of Don 
Jose de Cuellan! 

Thine eves are more black than the night of my sin- 
nings ; 

Of more beauty than poesy or love; 

More rich than the sums of my winnings ; 
More warm than sun-kiss from above. 
Their glances sharp-pointed like arrows 
Shot once where Thermopyle narrows. 
As I view them my fancies are led 
To wonder why in thy dear head 
They were stored, all those glances to shed, 
When God could have starred them in Heaven instead. 
+ 

The recent sensational parson who, in a sermon 
spoke of John the Baptist being at the Crucifixion, can 
take heart in thinking how ‘ Brewer's Handbook for 
Readers"? notes thirty-two glaring errors of reference 
among distinguished authors, including Walter Scott, 
Dickens and Shakespeare. Fifteen of these belong to 
the latter. But the oddest error belongs to Longfel- 
low’s poem of the ** Two Angels,”’ in which he crowns 
the Angel of Death with amaranth, with which, said 
Milton, ‘‘the spirits elect bind their resplendent 
lock,’ and the Angel of Life with asphodels, which in 
mvthology were the flowers of Pluto and of classic 


graves, 


COMMENTS. 


present, he hit the apple without injuring the child. 
But this did not satisfy Gessler. Turning to Tell, he 
asked him what he meant to have done with a second 
arrow he had in his girdle. ‘‘ To have shot you, if it 
had slain my son,’’ was the reply. Tell was then 
seized, bound, and thrown into a boat on the Lake of 
Lucerne, to be taken with Gessler and his men to the 
Castle of Kiissnacht. A sudden Alpine storm sprung 
up. Tell was the only man on board who knew the 
shore, and could manage a boat in such weather. He 
was allowed to take the helm, and he soon ran her to- 
ward a rocky ledge ; he there seized his bow and ar- 
rows, sprang on shore, and pushed the vessel back into 
the water. The storm, however, abated, and Gessler 
and his party landed. Tell lay in wait for them in a 
rocky defile, and as they passed he shot Gessler 
through the heart. This happened in 1307, and was fol- 
lowed by the great Swiss war with Austria—the first of 
a series which lasted till 1499—in which, however, Tell 
took no prominent part. Tell was drowned, it is 
added, in 1350, in attempting to save a friend during a 
great flood in the River Schiichen. 
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FROM OIL PORTRAIT BY WARREN 8B. DAVIS COPYRIGHTED BY FRANK LESLIE'S PUB. HOUSE, i898 


GENERAL JACKSON AT NEW ORLEANS 
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FROM MY WINDOIW. 


By H. M. EATON. 


WHEN Varch winds blow, and the chilly SHOW COMES | “f. filti ring dou u— 


When cold is the glare of a winter world, and hitter f eS frown, 

/ if in my window and watch and wait, till Vahel r / pping hy, 

| nd u aris ney he art ou ith her LAL AL anes | half rod d net half shy z 
And I row that of all the world’s sireet sights, the ¢ t T love the most, 
Is seen from my dingy window, when my Mabel qoes ft post, 
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Drawn by H. M. Eaton Illustrating ** Marie Tremaine.” 
‘AM I THE FIRST PERSON TO CONSULT IN THIS MATTER?’ SHE ASKED.’ 





